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BOYD'S RHETORIC 

FOR COMMON SCHOOLS AND ACADEMICS. 



The following testimonials relating to the merits of 
the "Elements of Rretobio and LiTsniART Criti- 
casM,'* by J. R. Botd, A.M., Principal of Black River 
L. and R. Institute, are from gentlemen long engaged 
in the business of instruction, or occupied in superin- 
tending the management of schools, and may there- 
fore be relied upon as worthy of confidence. 

The f<dlowiiig sotioe is from T. Rometn BxcKf LL.D., Principal of the 
Aibany Academy; and from Prof. P. Bullions, D.D., connected with the 
same institation. 

Albmy, Juiy SI, 1844. 

The Rev. James R. Boyd, Principal. of the Literary and Scientific In- . 
•titute at Wateirtownj Jeflwrson county, has now for several years conduct- 
ed that institution with ability and success. He I^ necessarily become 
acquainted with the numerous text-books in use, aud it has occurred to him 
that an improvement might be Inade on those in common use for instruct- 
ing in English Composition and Rhetoric. He has prepared a work from 
those of Reid and Connel, with aumerous emendations and additions from ' 
his own pen, and we have no doubt, from a general examination -of its cou- 
tents, that it is deserving of publication, and that its introduction will 
prove useful both in academies and conunon schools. 

(Signed) T. RoKetn BEpK, 

P. Bullions, v 

CodunuaicatioD /ram S. S. Randall, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of 
Common Schools of the State of New- York. 

Secretary's O^e, Department ofConmum, Schools, 
Albany, August 2, 1844. 

Having examined the manuscript sheets of the Rev. Mr. Uoyd's proposed 
pttblici^on on the *' Elements of Rhetoric and Literary Criticism," I am 
free to express the high gratification it has afforded me, not only as a work 
Admirably adapted to the purpose for which it seems specially to have been 
Uesigned, a text-book in rhetoric for the use of our common schools, but 
silso as a valuable and tasteful compilation of specimens of the great masters 
both in prose Und poetry, at home and abroad. As a text*book in our ele- 
mentary as well as higher institutions of public instruction, it is,- in my 
Judgment, unsurpassed by any of its predecessors ; indeed, I am not aware 
of the existence of any elementary work upqn the same plan ; and I shall 
regard its publication at this time as a valuable contribution to the cause 
■::( popular education, no less than to the interests of a sound literary taste 
(Signed) S. S. Randall, Dept. SupU Com. Schools 
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2 RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The foUowunf , from the Had. SAii«it Yomie, ikcn/Urf of Mite, wm 
receiTed simnltaaeoasly with tltat from Prof. Beck wad Bullions. 

JUbmy, Augu9t 1, 1844. 

I hfiw ezamiaed tlae plan of tho wcnk on Bketoric nenlioBedwvtiuiM kmt 
have not had time to read the bod^ of the masnseript. A l^atise on Rhet- 
oric, simplifying its roles, and giring dear ea rol anatio n s and lacid exam- 
ples, is very much needed fair tihe yooDg. U ttm pfaarof the work in judi 
ciously executed by the author (as, from his reputation for science, ezpe 
rience, and industry, is to ba in£eired>, it wiU, be a gveat a^utsiHoB, toi our 
schools. (Signed) S". YouMO. 

The following note, addmsed to the Means, fl^rper of Kefw^Tork, is 
fromtlnpeaof FBARcn Dm«HTi Esq., EdiMsofth(SrCoiu«na Scteel 
JouniaL 

AIMy, August 9, 1844. 

0UITI.BH1N,. 

I have given a cursory examination to Mr. Boyd's work on Bhetoric,and 
am much {leased wiih its plauaiidexaeutioa. mbarwork is mxmii need 
ed in our schools, and if it can be affinded cheap^ will probab^ obtain a 
large circulatien. I commend it to your caafefW^ evaniiilation. 

(Signed) Truly yours, Feahcis Dwioht. 

A stin mon partienbr acooupt ni thia wuriEy.«fter a«arsful eTaiinariew 
of it, has been fonushed by practical teacheia ia the counties of JEefienoa- 
and Lewis. 

The foUowing is from Ltsandii H. Bbown, Esq., Superintendent ol 
Common Schools in Jeflbrson county. 

Waiertoum,Ju^9UtW*. 

I have examined in nunuscript a work entitled " Elements of Rhetoric 
and Literaty Criticism," br J. K. Boyd. It is an admrtMe eommiatiotty de- 
signed as a practical text-book on the science of composition. U is odtipted. 
to tehooU of every grade., the primary as well us iha higher'; and it aims 
to teach Ij example and illustration. TiM compiler has embraced in a 
plain, judicious arrangement, the whole method of expressing thoughts by 
means of the pen, exhibiting rules applicable to the entire subject, from the 
higher qualities of sublimity, beauty, and taste, down to the correct spell- 
ing of words, the vroper distribution of pauses and of capital Utters, and 
the construction or sentences and paragraphs. 

Tho beauty of ihe book U that it u emuinAf proatticdL Kf«nr rule is fa- 
miliarly iUnstoated. Beautifiil examples light every page. The extract«t 
with which the compilation abounds, are from the best specimens in the 
language, useful, entertaining, and practical. They would, of themselves, 
furnish the scholar with «.key to all the higher qualities of English com- 
positi<m. From a Mur an^ mtimate meguaiHtamu with tho wmt* of our 
sGhooUi I am immreeeedmih the beUtf that they need nothntgmore then ju»t 
ouch a book as Mat with mhidi Mr. B&ydde$ign$ to present them* Thez« is 
no reason why children should not be taught to express their thousrhts upon 
paper with as mush ease, and beauty, and foroe, as they do witli the »r>- 
gans of speech. 

I would most cheerfcdly rooommend the work to teaehars, and all others 
interested in the welfiure of schools, as one eannently adapted to secun tho 
end designed, that of forming habits of writing with eaae^ correctness, and 
facility. Let this book be introduced into cur " Ckmimon Schools,'' and we 
shall soon see less of awkward letter-wri^ng and illegible compositioa ia 
our men of business, and even in our public ofBoera. 

(Signed) Ltsardbb H. Bbown, Supt. Com Schools Jefersom Co 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 8 

T le next reriew of the proposed work is from the pen of D. P. Mathiw, 
Esq., Frinciptl of Lowrille Academj, in Lewis connty. 

' LmovHU Academy, July bylMi. 

In the worii now given ns by Mr. Boyd, every teacher will find an efficient 
aid ; for any one who has tau^rht rhetoric must have noticed in the nar- 
row abridgments, or top vobmtnous original treatises, a want of adaptation 
to the rapacity of thme who sJibuid pursue this study. Acquisition of rhe- 
torical principles naturally /ol/ow^ the«tudy of English grammar f since the 
student is supposed to be then constantly engaged in ** composition Exer- 
cises,'' and in as great need, therefore, of those principles as those of gram- 
mar ; but, instead of their being tkiu furnished him by the text-books in 
use, either he must wait ttntil> when disdpliued bv other studies, he is adapt- 
ed to the study of rhetoric, or h laborious and toilsome tMk is imposed upon 
the teacher in adapting ihe study of rhetoric to him. Mi^. Boyd not only 
frees us from such a dilemma, but, by combining " progressiTe'' composi- 
tion exercises with the principles of rhetoric, enables the student to redace 
theory to immediate practice. Mr. B. has so arranged his Exercises as to 
fix the attention, and by degrees utsensMy to make tke scholar an analyst. 
But, besides this effect, the illustrations are so selected as to fortify the af- 
fections and improve the heart. 

Nxnr is this all : love of country is incidentally inculcated ; that strongeii 
love, based upon respect for whit that country has produced, and can pro- 
duce. We are taunted with having ne literature of our own; but tho 
American student will find a fuU refutation of thai slander in Mr. Bord's 
account of American writers, and his judicious selections from both their 
poetry and prose. Teac?iers and students will bid it welcome. 

(Signed) D. P. Mayhbw, Principal 

Of tho same j^nxpoxt is the oomiiranieation of another practical teacher, 
ALANSoif P. SiQOVSHBT, Esq., Supit. of Cknnman Schools for Watertovn 

Watertown, July S9, 1844. 

8lB, 

Having examined in manuscript a work entitled " Elements of Rhetoric 
and Literary Criticism for the use of Common Schools and Academies,** 
written and selected from the pens af the most able writers of the age, by 
yourself, I can say I am well pleased with it. It is a work that should 
be used by every teacher of youth, and by every pupil studying the gram 
mar of the English language. 

Your work IbeUepe to be weU calculated toaid the pupUin communicating 
Us own thou^Us either orally or on paper, and may and should be used, not 
only as a class-book for recitation, but for reading exercises ; and 1 am sat- 
isfied that ths interests of our public schools require its introduction. I 
therefore recommend it to the favorable consideration of teachers, and 
particnlarly to those engaged in elevating the standard of common schools 
(Signed) Tours respectfully, Alanson P. Sioouknit, 
Supt. Com. Schools for Watertown 
To R«T. J. R. Boyd, Priii. Black River L. and R. Institute. 

The trusUes of Black River L. and R. Institute, at their meeting July 
•6, 1844, passed tlia following resolution : . 

** Rewdvedt that irom our knowledge of the qualifications of the author, 

mA the statement of his plan submitted to us, we judge the publication of 

ihe Rev. Mr. Boyd's work on Rhetoric, »nd its introduction into this insti- 

•utioB, highly ^Minble.** (Signed) 1. Bbavton. 

Secretary of ike Board of Tmstees 
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4 recohaIendations. 

EKtracts from a commQnica^on hy P. Montoomebt, B^., Coanty JSq 
perintendent of Common Schools for Southern Section of Jefienen. 

jLdanUf Jtdy 27, 1844. 

For a long time I have noticed with regret the abnost entire neghe$ of 
the art of original composition in our cotamon schools, and the want of a 
proper te3ci-<book upon this eeeential branch oS educaticni. 

Hundreds graduate from our common schools with no well-defined ideas 
of the construction of our language. I have just arisen from an examina- 
tion of a workpiiepared by Mr. Boydi Principal of the Black River L. and 
R. Institute. We are happy to find that a geutlemaa of Mr. Boyd's char- 
acter as a.scholar and experience in teaching has taken this unoccupied 
field, and has succeeded in preparing a work to meet the wants of our 
schools. This work must take the field without competition. It leads the 
pupil gradually from the incipient steps in original composition up to a nat- 
ural and easy expressicm of thought in all the varied style of which our 
language is ci^Ue. /( may be used as a weUingi readingt and parsing 
book ; it is what our common schools need. We oheerfuDy commend the 
work to the confidence and patronage oi the friendb of education. 

(Signed) P* Montoomert, 

County Supt. Com. Schools, Southern Section, Jefferson 

From Professor Edwabd North, of Hamilton College. 

Hamaton College, JTov. S7, 1844. 
Mr. Boyd's <' Treatise on Rhetoric and Literary Criticism" is intended 
to sappiy a waut which has long been felt by those having charge of com- 
mon schools and academies. The author has broaght to his task a fidl 
knowledge of what was needed in this department, as well as an unusual 
amount of experience and practical skill in the processes of elementary in- 
struction. The valuable results of his labon will be wel^mcd by all who 
have at heart the improvement of our common schools and academies. 
(Signed) Edward North 

From the BibHcal l^pository and Classical Review, January, 1645. 

We have been much pleased with a cursory nspection of this little vol- 
ume. It seems to us to meet a want which has been felt in the common 
schools and higher schools of both sexes. It is eminently praetical in its 
method, illustrating every principle by an abundance ot examples, and 
taking the juvenile scholar, as soon as he begins to write at all, and teach- 
ing him, in the best virsy, how to think, spedc, and compose correctly. 

It is a text-book, *^ compiled and arranged" by the author with great 
judgment and practical tact. 

From the New-York Evar^gelut, Nov. 21, 1844. 
Thoagh brief and concise, this it a very complete and comprehensive 
work, ft is designed for schoehs «nd begins with the elementary princi- 
ples of language and composition. It fmveys the whole fidd of Rhetorict 
and 18 sound in the principles it advances, and judicious and skimhl in theix 
application. 



1 **l!?** <*'^*n*ry OSes of education, 'vt'o think it not only safe and excel- 
lent, but 6y /or the clearest, most reasonable, and oomprehensioe work oj 

the k$nd in mar/ket. "- "tt . . 

taiaed are chosen wii 

•venr page that the ai 

We trust that it wj 

mich neglected study. 



the land w marftet. The examples by which the several positions aie sus- 
caued are chosen with genuine taste, a^ the^e axe evidenoee or alnest 
•rwr page that the author is a full ^a ^eU-re«d scholar. 
«2!? JlS^J^l'JiJ!!"^ ba made a t««t^book of th^s gready needed, l»t 
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MBCOMIIENDATION04 

From tlM Ne»-Ywh Baptist RegitUrt JV 

Tkia it 4Mie'ef the BKWt valnablv school b^okt we 

MundB in laa^ a dftj. It is from the press of thi 

mmmj nipeMuit woAm an issaed, but imrely have 

•qval advaotafs to the risiaf generatioai. 

Tke dyeet 0/ f A« author is to train the young wtind \ 
ter ihawp this, and requires tiiorough study to be adv) 
Dut when acquired, it will be seen that the 'pwpSL 
progress. We believe, with the author, that diere 
(levotm^ so much aXteiitioai to reading and speaking. 1 
of time IB teaching the art of cooecUy writing the u 

From the JEoflMM Citizen, Dee. 3, ]( 
llue TaluiUble treatise has been coinpiled under th 
which has hitherto greatly impaired the completenea 
vt iaatructioa in our common schools and academies* 
been no elementary teork in tMC, of the right atamp, on t 
of ike KngUek Imgnage and Hterature ; and the youl 
flchsels bive been left, in quite too many cases, to g 
true and available knowledge of the correct use of the 
Mr. Boyd, who has for manj years had charge of c 
amies in this state, perceived the sad effects of ttiis de: 
the skill to work out a remedy. Commencing with tli 
gua^, hit plan is, to lead the pnpii on from one atej 
fumish him with familiar iUustratifme of every prinei 
he has so mastered the rules of the wiost elevated eompe 

We hope to see Jfr. Beyd*s treatiae generally used in 



Frsin the Oswego DaHy AdveHiset, JKsjr 
Ifr. EstTOK; 

Dving the, session of the Teacher's Association in ' I 
•ion to speak befeve them in behalf of Rev. Mr. Boyd 1 
aod Literary Criticisnu They unanimously passed a 1 
of the (minion that the science and art of communioatii | 
should be taught in our common schools. Indeed, if 
through life without the ability even of writing • Is 1 
leas elegantly ; and that, too, for the plain reasrai, th' I 
have an opportunity to attend the higher nsatitQtMna • I 

Mr. Boya^ motto in jjreparing his book muM ba»« b i 
for it eompriaes mndi valuable matter in a small spao 
concentrates the b'ghts of many highly gifted minds 1 
iwhich it traata. 1 have never seen a book wkioh, ia 
well adapted to the great purposes of teaching eonpoi 1 
spools of every grsde, as this new and most etoeUsnt 1 
no iKMSitale pecuniary interest in the sale of the work, 1 
viction of its iMrits ptompta me to rsoonnseMd it U 
teachers, parents, and all who feel an interest m pm 1 
MiMid career of popular education. Sami i 

AMtk0r9f**&i 



Vnm the JefersoHtsm, Nem, t6, M I 

We hsM deveCad no inconsiderable tpaoo to t eriti< 1 

Uetsricv" aad if • wish that we ooidd oMtrinM our 1 1 




a KECOMMENDATIONig. 

Ject is deserving of the space and the attention bestowed apon it. It ahm^d 
b$inthe hands of every student and every mm wA« vnitesfor the press or 
for public speaking, ft is, indeed, a guide to th^ pens of all who wander 
in doabt, hesitating, seeking the right war, bnt uncertain as to th« land- 
marks. It will make easy aiid smooth what at first Tiew appears dry and 
forbidding. 

The following is an extract from the critical notice above referred to : 
One reason,^ and probably the chief one, why the study of rheteric has 
received so little attention in onr common schools is, that there has been 
no suitable text-book. Blair, Newman, Jan^eson, and others have long been 
in use in our higher academies and colleges, but they are intended for ad- 
vanced scholars, and hence are not adapted to our common schools. Frost's 
and Parker's Exercises have been .used to a certain extent, but we have 
seen no work which so completely meets the want as the one noticed at 
the head of this article. In this, both the style and matter are calcnlatod 
to interest, instruct, and inform the young, as well as the advanced scholar 
and general' reader. 

The arrangement is admirable j commencing trith the simplest principies, 
and leading the scholar along gradually to the higher and most trnportamt. 

We conunend the book most cordially to teachers of common schools and 
academies, to all interested in the progress of the cause of education, and 
to contributors to the newspaper press. 

From the Albany Daily Advertiser j Nov. 8, 1844.' 
Botd's RHSTOBic.-^This Wiork is fitted to take the science of Rhetonc 
oat of its place among the drier branches of education, and to invest it with 
no small degree of attraction. It begins with the very alphabet of the sci- 
ence, and is sa perfectly simple that quite a young child may be put to the 
study of it with advantage. At the same time, it is a very complete view 
of the subject, axtd contains much that is not found in any similar treatise. 
The work has already received the warm approbation of some of our best 
judges, and we can not doubt that it is destined to.take a high place among 
kixrared works, sjduI to bring Xo its author the grateful acknowledgments, 
not only of teachers, b,at of all who are interested in ,the great and good ^ 
cause of education. 

From the Albany Religious Spectator^ Nov. 9^ 1844. 
This wortc meets an important desideratum in the econon^y of education. 
Its plan is, so far as we ibiois, entirely new, the arrangement perfectly sys- 
tematic^ oM the execution characterized throughout by good taste and good 
judgment. 

■ It is published under the mqst ^vorable auspices, bearing, as it does, 
the high recommendation of many who are best qualified to judge, and 
whose opinions on such subjects are regarded as authority. Mr. Boyd has 
not only done himself great credit, but has conferred a favor upon his gen- 
eration, mmI, we doubt not, upon pooterity also, by sending forth his judi- 
cious and excellent work. 

Extract from a Review of the woik in the Bihlical Repertory and JVincef m 
Review^ Oct,, 1845. 
This little work has two great merits : one is, its tendency to pramole and 
liM^tate the early practice of English composition ; the other is, a great 
variety ol information as to booka and authc»«, and the language itself, 
which it brings within the reach of ordinary teachers and their pupils, ha 
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KBCOUMENDATIONS. 7 

(aulta aril* abuMt entirely from its being, as the title-page avowi, a eoai< 
pilakion. ******** 

AsusoaL onr ftatement of particular defects fills mnch more space than 
our general commendation, which we think it proper, therefgrei tfl»7«qpeat, 
Dv stating it as- oor opinion, tlmt the adoption of thia little masMial in 
schools, and- even in the lower classes of our colleges, would, tinder the 
direction of judicious teachers, tend to great improveSMnt in the art of com- 
poettion, and to the difiusion of much useful information as to English Ut- 
•ratuie. Itxi Bojd has evidentlx taken apecml pains to make the Jitaxnry 
merits of the Bible, and the literature of onr own country, duly promiaMit 
in hia oompilatiDn, atthoogh chiafly drawn fimn ftrifeiBb soonse^ 

Similar mticeaand recommendations have appeared in the Albany Axfua^ 
isfaaaj Bverav JaatMl, BUek Hher JwtaiX, an^ othar periodScala. 
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BOYFS ECLECTIC MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 



This work, prepared for schools by the author of tho 
*' Rhetoric/' professes to teach the Science of Human Duty 
in a lucid and thorough manner; and also to unfold -the 
moral structure, capacities, and active principles of man: 
To youth nothing is of greater inlportance than a knowledge 
of their moral and active powers, and an acquaintance with 
the proper method of employing them in the performance 
of the various duties of life. Should not some text-book on 
this subject be constantly employed in every academy and 
district schopll Must not the education of our youth be 
extremely^ imperfect without it? Whether the "Eclectic 
Moral Philosophy i^^ when the character of its contents, its 
moderate price, and handsome style of publication are con- 
sidered, is entitled to a preference over other works on the 
same subject, is submitted to the judgment of instructors, 
upon an examination and trial of the work. The science 
of Moral Philosophy, in ♦this day of educational improve- 
ment, should not be undervalued and neglected as it has 
ever been. It should take rank, as a matter of course, with 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Mathematics. 

The work has an advantage which no other of the kind can possen, of 
snggestinir to the pupil the works and authors where the various topics are 
more eztensivelj treated. It is, in fact, an excellent guide-book for an ex- 
ploration of the wide and tangled field of moral science.— £t&. Repository. 

We commend this comprehensive volume, as one of great utility, to all 
teachers and students especially, also the private reader, as an admirable 
epitomized system of moral philosophy.— iimertcan Review. 

This is an excellent book. Mr. JBoyd has, in our judgment, succeeded in 
presenting " the science of human actions" with such steady reference to 
if V^^ ^"^"^ sources of that science as will commend the book warmly to 
til the best friends of popular education. The work is strictly a compila* 
**<*"> *Dd the merit of the compiler, which is great, consists in the taste 
and judgment which he has every where shown in the effort to make it 
not merely a profound, but a really practical treatise.— Te«cA«r»* Advocate 

It IB better adapted to the wants of learners than any mannal of the kind 
we have neem—PHnceton Biblical Repertory. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FIFTHvEm 



In preparing this edition for 
compiler has sought to render Ii 
complete by adding Part VIIL, s 
to what appeared in the former 
particularly adapted to the wanti 
advanced students in common sol 
emies. It will be found to embrac 
more important and practical insti 
in works on Logic, and which pr 
to a complete treatise on the Art ol 

The whole worit has been car 
but it was found necessary to mal 
few alterations, and those so sligl I 
rections of typographical errors, 
venience will be experienced in i 
tion with any of the former. 

The compiler would take the 1 
that after a trial of one year in I 
under his care, during which sc 
in the different departments, hav< 
through the work, it has been f i 
ly well adapted to the imports 
A 




IV PBBFACS. 

which it was <;ompiled; He bielie ves it is not too 
much to say, thai it act only embraces, but pre- 
sents in a more convenient method and form, the 
best portions, at least the most useful, of the 
works of Blair, Wbateley, Beattie, Campbell, and 
Watts, while it comprehends, besides, the Practi- 
cal Exercises, the History of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, alid the selections from 
British and American Poets, with critical notices, 
which did not enter into the plan of any of the 
above works. 

As now enlarged, the work will, it is hoped, 
be deemed worthy of a general introduction into 
academies, while it has not thereby lost, in any 
degree, its adaptedness to the wants of common 
schools, especially in the improved condition to 
which they are advancing from year to year. 

W^tUrtoum, Johuary 2, 1846. 
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TBI OCCASION FOR THIS Wtt 

IjOno experience in teaching has convince 
AOpe of the numerous works known to him 
Rhetoric and Composition are sufficiently i 
slass of scholars, in academies and common 
and are susceptible of, instruction in this in 
knowledge. He has been compelled, therefii 
the interests of the young, and to the interests, 
to undertake the compilation of a work fro^n 
whicl\, being the result of long experience, 
teachers and scholars in this branch of educati 
the pursuit of it more agreeable than any otl 
hii knowledge. One great obiection to almost < 
erto furnished to schools, is tneir dry, uninterei 
pulsive character in the view of the young ; w 
dislike to efforts in composition which the youi 
tain, render those works of comparativedy little 

TUB IHPOKTANCB OF THIS BRANCH OF BDUOA 
BXTBNfllTBLT AND THOROUOHLY TAUGHT I 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The compiler of the present work begs les 
conviction tnat the labors of teachers in all c 
rected too exclusively to the securing of corre< 
ing and reading the language ; and that dltog 
amount of time md thare of aUention are employed \ 
correctly WRITING the language. He believes tl 
years of attendance at school, the time of the 
more profitably employed, during an hour or f 
day, than in transcribmg from books, or in co 
art is acquired of correctly committing to pa 
heard or thought. To do this, implies a pract 
kbbwledge of orthography, punctuation, and pi 
letters, in addition to a knowledge of grammati 
principles. 

When we consider how many, who have e 
tag[es of common and even of academic scho 
write down their own thoughts or the speeche 
how much occasion every one has in life for 1 
nranicate or preserve his thoughts by writing ; 
how many persons of strong powers of reflecti( 
of their valuable thoughts because they were u 
practice of it at school ; when we consider, ; 
md pT0trBCt6d f* 



; the process nmit be of leara 




X • PEELIMINART OB8EBVATION8. 

• 

th<ra^nt» to a written fonn with grammatical' and ilietorica] ac 
curacy ; wlwn we reflect upon the pleasures, as well as the nu 
merous odvaiHi^f es, of readiness and excellence in the art of com 
posing, it it not unportant to secure the attention, ittid the vigor 
ous action, both oi teachers and of parents, to this long-neglect 
ed branch of education? and is it not desirable that works shall 
be used on the subject that shall.be best fitted to secure the im- 
portant end in view ? Is it not desirable that the young should 
pe trained, under competent instracters, to think ^md to Vfrite/imf 
^uir tkoughta as readily as tospeaU their tImtglUs ? 

Besides, is there a more efiectual method of securing closeness, 
connection, accuracy, and completeness in habits of thought, than 
to habituate ourselves to write uoon the subject of investigation? 
Is there any better mode of guarding ourselves against vagueneaa 
and obscunty in the language we habitually employ ? How often 
do we suppose ourselves well versed in a subject untU we attempt 
to write upon it ? Our ovm muddiness of mind, or that of others, 
is discoveted not so readily by speech as by writing. 

The habit of toriting much with accuracy would greatly aid va, 
also, ^ speaking the language with accuracy and elegance — a 
very great, but not^ common accotaoplishment. When about to 
speak, 'We should then be likely to mquire of ourselves how we 
would express on paper the ideas w6 are about to communicate. 
Many things that appear tolerably well when addressed to the 
ear, can not escape condemnation, perhaps ridicule, when submit* 
ted to the q^e. 7^ wHingt tkait of lAe Bn^ish kmguagey rntH 
composing in iV, should form as regular a part qfths dmbf emereises of 
ffvery scmoI as that of reading the Umguage. It has more to d(\witJi 
Intellectual disciplme, with giving vigor tp all the powers of the 
youthful mind. Even the humble business of copying accurately 
xrom a book, from reading books, geographies, grammus, or anv 
other text-book, is a suitable exercise, until it can be done witk 
exactness in every particular. Why is it that those who are s.<i- 
customed to set type in a printing-office 'not only spell well, biU 
so generally leain to compose well, but that they hkve thus em- 
ployed themselves in copying the language of those who compoee 

If one hour, therisfore. of each day were devoted to the writing 
cf our language, eithei; m copying pa^es of scienti^c and literanr 
works, or, afterward, m givmg a written form to the scholar^ 
own thoughts, observations, and recollections, there would be 
gained so much of mental discmime, audi a habit of mental ap- 
pfication and exactness, aa would &cilitate his progress in all bia 
other studies. While, in relation to the latter, there would, there^ 
fore, be no lose sustained by the time thus directly withdraw|» 
from themt there would be acquired the great positive gain of in- 
creased mental discrimination and power, besides a most vain- 
tiilp readiness in turning to a uaeful jBccount the dmAy results of 
the scholar's reading, observation, and experience. 

00 we not ^eed, then, in thi« respect, a kaokcal coASflB ur 
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Aid OVB tomooLs, and riioald not teachers be expected and re* 
igoiied. to i&atruct all their scholars of^a suitable age, from eight 
ytan nipward, in the manner referred to> at least one hoar of each 
dqrT and shpald not instniciers qualify themselves to carry out 
the above systeni in a thorough and efficient manner ? Should 
aot tboM be retnsed employment Who ate not competent to pro- 
mote such an object successfully? In respect to the precise ag^ 
1^1011 sQch a course may be advantageously commenced, it may 
be entered upon as soon as t^e Scholar is able to write a legible 
hand« and should be continued until the art of composing well 
has been matured, and. is acquired as peifectly as the art of speak- 
ing the language well. 

OBJECTS iND PLIM OF THIB WOlllC. 

Its object is to train the young mind to think, and to be able tn 
give a perspicuQOB, forcible, and elegant expression to thought ia 
a written rorm^ It is d^gned, also, to cultivate the taste» the 
judgment, the imagination ; to exhibit not only the rales, but co^ 
piout examples of conformity to those rules, in the study of 
which the scholar may learn to criticise 6}e Uterary efforts of 
others as well as his own. It combines, also, what is conceived 
impcnrtant to the awakening of a literary spirit in our youth, a 
succinct but salisfiictory history of our excellent mother-torrgue, 
also of the classes of writings which have been composed in it, 
and of their progress toward perfection. For the same purpose, 
it iinbodies biographical and critical notices of the most distin- 
guished poets of Great Britam and of the United States, iUustira- 
ted by a carefully-prepared selection from their works, the daily 
study df which for a few weeks must produce important and ben- 
eficial results in a course of education. Notices are also ^iven 
of other classes of writers, of tm&tors, of historians, and philoso-- 
phers. Critical remarks are made upon their merits and defects 
«— ttieir proDunent peculiarities. A brief history is given of Amer- 
iean Uteratnm fnm the early settlement of the United States to 
the present time--a portion of Uie work that should give it favot 
with the patriot teacher and scholar. The characteristic^ of Eng- 
lish and America^ litemtnre are set forth, aiid estimates are pro- 
dneed of tito compamtive merits of each. It is believed that 
such sketches and specimens willtlo more to awaken that Uterary 
spirit wliich giyes birth to excellence and vigor in composition 
than any other plan that has been adopted. The philosophy o^ 
tfaetoric will thus be acquired witk little efibrt. and in such a 
BHBioer as to be a^netSbie to every mhid. 

The woriL contains cepioua practical exercises, from the^osC 
nmple, progressively tp the most difflcul ; and yet it is believed 
that no eiiercises are introduced which jrom their difficulty, caa 
aut uid will not be used, as is too mutn the case with books on 
eompositioa. The character of thes^ exercises will, in part, be 
seen by a reference merely to the ta^ e of contents. 

hk the coonpilatiaD, the authf»r he iM referenee te the witmts 
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of Common Schools as well as of acadeioies, and has itod«ntf 
•t of a charabter suitable to the middle and older classes of thfB 
^rmer, as well as to students in the latter. He is persuaded th^at 
no work is more needed than one of this kind. . Large portions 
of it may be used for reading or parsing lessons. 

In his. selections he has been guidwi by a regard to the moral 
IS well as literary culture of the youthful nund. He has also 
drawn largely from distinguished American authors, man^r of 
ffhom will bear an honorable comparisons with the best Writers 
jf the parent country. 

80UBGB8 WHMNCB THIS WOBK HIS SSBN DRAWN. 

The author lays no claim, in this work, to an original produc- 
tion. It is merely a compilation ; yet he claims to have derived 
It from the hest and most recent sources — to nave embraced in 
ois p]an a more comprehensive course ot mstruciion than will be 
(bund in other works on rhetoric-— to have used, in its preparation, 
the labors of auch authors as are worthy of the highest confi- 
dence, and to have employed ^oot care and diligence in the ar- 
rangement and mutual adaptation of the materials he has thrown 
together. He offers it, therefore, to the literary public with more 
confidence than he would dare to entertain in reference to an 
original production of his own. He hopes, on the same ground, 
for its aaoption and use, extensively, in the common schools and 
academies of our state 

The basis of the-toork consists of ConnePs Catechism of Com- 
position, entire, and of porticma of Reid*s Rudiments of EngUsb 
Composition, both recent Edinhurgfa publications. With tnese 
has been ii^orporated abridged and selected matter from Beat- 
tie's Rhclonc, Blair's Rhetoric, Montgomery's Lectures on Po- 
etry und other Literature, Lacon, Dr. Spring's Lectures, Dr. 
Cheever's Lectures, and some other simil^ productions. 

The Departmtnt 0/ Et^ish and American Literature has been 
supplied chiefly from Chimibers's History of Literature, edited by 
Robbins, a very curious and valuable work; from Hall's and 
Frost's Selections from the British Poets ; from Griswold's, Ket- 
tel's, and Cheever's Collections of American Poetry ; from the 
North American Review and the Democratic, from Scott's, Wil- 
son's, and Macauley's Miscellanies, and Hazlitt's Lectures. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the subject of lbttbb- 
WBiTiNG, on account of its universal utility, and the deplorable 
need of instruction that extensively prevails in regard to it 
Beautifril examples of this kind of writing have been selected, that 
floay answer, with sli^t modifications, as models of the style to 
he aimed at by those who have yet to learn this elegant and most 
^sefulart.. 

In the criticis9n» drawn from v^ous publications, the compiler 
has aimed to present a candid and brief, yet foil statemeht, of the 
peculiarities of style belonging to the authors quoted, in the stud> 
of which, the art of literary criticism and the elements of a cor 
net taste may be acquireil with equal taciiity and pleasura. 
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The antJior had piepaied, chiefly fiom Cha 
Robbins, a sketch orAinerican authors in 1 
ments of literature, but has laid it aside, to.« 
much the size of the book ; and must contenil 
with only referring the stud^it to the work i 
general Review, hQwever, of American Litei 
of this Toluxtie. is perhaps sufficient, without ( 

In reftpect to the History and Character ofihk 
mid LUareOure, Mr. Connel, in his Preface, jusi 
compose well be an object of importance, no 1 
edffe of the histcny ana the character of the- 
■nd literature. For this reason, a succinct a 
these subjects, from the earliest to the presei 
subjoined to what relates more immediately - 
Composition. AJl the important factd, with 
consequences, connected with this subject, \ 
bodied in this brief detail, and the different i 
English language and literature, at different' 
pointed out " 

The present work is designed as a teptd t» 
books on grammar ; yet there are parts of it whl< 
tageously used in connexion witn such tezt-boc 
would abo suggest to teachers the adrantage ad 
their schools, as preparatory to the use either o 
a grammar, some such exercises as the follow 
proyed highly useful in the institution with wh 
connected. In his judgment, all our common 
as academies, where they have not been used, 
improved by the introduction of them. 

KXIKCISKS SUITABLE TO PRVCBDB AND TO JLOCi 
or THIS BOOK. -^ 

1. Scholars, as soon as tney are able to writ i 
should daily be emplo^red in copying their n \ 
(»ther text-tiooks, to familiarize them with corre 
tuation« use of capitals, and the division of pan \ 
fences, as well as the combination of sentences : 

2. lliey should be required to write down, in 
oer, what may be said or read to them by their t : 
process of verbal dictation and wiitiug shouk 
daily exercise in every school 

3. As the easiest method of beginning to Ic i 
when scholars shall have occasion to ^eak to i 
any subject, let them occasionally, each day, be 
down on paper, or on a slate, what they desire 
Let them DO required to do this until they shall I 
fet their thoughts, on familiar subjects, to papc 
well as an exact manner. Let thebr written o i 
each case, be critically examined, and all its er : 
and let neatness of penmanship be duly jregarde 

B 
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i. It will DC fotmd highly adrantageous to put yonng students t« 
the practice of writing a journal of their observations and attain- 
ments every day — a record of incidents which may have occurred 
to themselves or qthers, &c. ' 

5. In the judgment of the author, the best purposes of English 
grammar would be answered by requiring those -who study it to 
write out, carefully, all the Exercises in False Syntax, and to 
require them to rewrite such exercises unti,l the scholar shsdl 
have attained perfqpt eranmiatical and literal accuracy. Thi9 
practice would he found a readier help to the art of wnting and 
of speaking the language correctly, than that of employing, or, 
rather, of wasting moathsand years, as is too commonly done, m 
simply parsing the language. I'arsing is good, and necessary, in 
its place, but mischievous when used as a substitute for wnting 
off correctly the Exercises in False Syntax. 

By the plan thus recommended above, of writing off printed 
matter which is -correct in Syntax, and of correcting Exercises in 
False Syntax, and writing off a correct copy of them, the surest 
method will be adopted of making correct writers and speaker* 
of our language, which is one of the most iifnportant uses of Eng- 
lish, grammar. 

6. In addition to the atove suggestions, students whx) are en 
gaged in^ the study of Latin and Greek, or of French authors, 
should be required, ohcfe or twice a week, to furnish correct and 
tasteful translations of portions that may be designated by the 
teacher. This will serve to make critical scholars, not only ia, 
respect to those languages, but in respect to our own. 

7. It is earnestly recommended that all the Practical Exerciset 
m this work be carefully written by each scholar using it. When 
convenient, the short exercises may be written in the class, and 
the longer passages at home, to be afterward examined and cor- 
rected by the teacher. ' 

8. The author would recommend that all the parts of this work, 
except the first, be used in the ordinary reading Exercise until ren- 
dered perfectly familiar. Thus the arts of Reading and of 
Rhetoric may be learned simultaneously. Young scholars should 
read over each lesson, in the class, the day before it is to be re- 
cited. ' > 

d. This work is constructed, especially P^rts VI. and VII., as a 
book for Parsing. When so employed, the teacher should elicit 
rhetorical as well as grammatical principles. He should also 
study to improve the literary taste and critical powers of the stu- 
dent. . 

10. In correcting the Exercises arid Compostttons of BtudeniSf the 
author has found great advantage in the Use of red ink. The. 
errors are thus rendered conspicuous, and, to sensitive scholars, 
formidable. They are not pleased with the glaring character 
giv6n to tlieir mistakes, or with the disfigured aspect which such 
corrections impart to their paper^and are led to greater care to 
avoid the evil in future «>ssays. 
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The correctioQs shoald be particulart relating to ortnography, 
capitals, proper division into sentences and paragraphs, as well 
as to sentiments and alleged facts. , Yet the corrections should 
not extend to the alteration of the style of the writer, unless very 
faulty ; lest originality be sacrificed to accuracy or polish. 

The compiler will consider himself weU rewarded 
for his labour in preparing this work for the use of 
his young countrymen, if it shall find its way exten- 
sively into their hands ; for, if properly used, it will 
secure to them suitable instruction, while at school, 
in the indispensable art which is here set forth and 
recommended. His strongest desire, in relation to 
the literary management of schools, is, that a radical 
change may soon be introduced in the course of instruc- 
tion, both in common schools and academies, until it shtdl 
embrace, and secure the art, of the ready and elegant 
communication of thought vnlh the pen, as well as with 
the tongue, A change like this will contribute greatly 
to the diffusion of valuable thoughts that now vanish 
with the breath, or even vanish without utterance ; it 
will add much to social and individual happiness ; it 
will advance the improvement, and increase the na- 
tive vigor of the human mind. 

Black Rivtr L. and R, InttUuU, > 

VITaUmwn, Jeffermm Co., N, Y., Avgutt 1, 1844. { 
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'*4^ Tsaefaera will please to notice that the First Part consist! 
almost entirely of Exercises to be writtetii and will find it expedi- 
ent) therefore, to use it hy degrees, in connectioti with th6 folllow- 
ing Paots, which consist of matter for recitation, except a few 
chapters, which also embrace exercises fotthe pen. It is recom- 
j mended' to teachers, aecofdingly, to reqi^e a written ex^4S}88 
» almost daily in connexion withvthe recitations, and^ot to require 
the whole of the First Part to be written before the Second is 
entered upon. The mode of using the book now recommended 
will be found more agreeable bMh to teadier ahd scholar than the 
Other method, which some teactien Itsveinjttd&eiMdy pursued. 
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PART I. 



FBACnCAL EXERCISES IN THE USE 
STRUCTURE AND ARRANGEMENT ( 



INTRODUCTIO 



Composition is the art of express 
len lan^age. 

To compose correctly, it is neci 
practical knowledge of Spelling, Pu^ 
0/ Wardsy and the Structure and Arr 
tences. 

To compose with perspicuity an* 
also necessary to have a practical it 
various qualities of Style, and of the 
Language. 

To be able to write with facility, it 
sary to hare considerable practice j 
position, 

I.— SPELLING. 
. Spblluio is the art of expressing 
proper letters. 
Letters are of two forms, capitals 

SECTION I. 

CAPITAL LETTEB8. 

Capffal Letters are used in the 
tiOQS: 

I. The first word of every seii 
II. The first word of every line 

III. The first word of a quots 

form. 

IV. The names of the Supreme 
y. Proper names, and adjectii 



VI. 



proper names. 
Tn< 



le names of the days of 
the months of the year. 
BS 




18 SPELLING. [PABT L 

Vn. An^ yery important word ; as, the Reforma- 
tion, 
vni. The pronoun /, and ike inteijection O. 
IX. Generally the name of an object personified 



Correct the errors in the followmg passages : 

L The lore of pnits thotdd benefit under ^propw lubordiiuitioii to tiM 
iHGiDciple of dat^. in itself, it is a osefal motive to action ; bat vthen al- 
fow0d to extend its influence too far, it corrupts the whole character, to 
be entirely destitute of it, it a'defebt. to bo governed b^ it^ is^depraVity. 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear every whdre 
axoond as ! what a prafosion .of beauty and ornament is potnred forth in 
the face of nature ! what amagntficent spectacle presented tof the view of 
man ! irhat a supply^ eantrivi^ tot Us Wants ! 

On whcnn does tune hang so heavily, as on the slothfal and laiy T- to 
whom are the hours so lingering ? who are so often devdur^ with Spletn. 
and obliged to dy to every expedient, which can help them to gut vidltf 
' s? 



II. ReiBtless mortals toil for Bsught ; 
bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
bliss, a natiie of the iky, 
never wanders, mortals, try ; 
there yon cannot seek in rauif 
for to seek her is to gain. 
in. An ancient heathen king, being asked What things hethotighf Uttt 
proper for boys to learn, answered : ** those which they ought to pradiee, 
when they come to be men." a wiser than this headien monarch has 
taught the same sentimejit : "train up a child in the vray he should go, 
•and, when he is old, he will not depart from it." 

^A' celebrated pl^oatpher expreseed in hi» teotto, That IntM Wfts his es- 
tate: An estate, which will produce nothing vrithovt eidtivttioa ;« knt 
whidi will abundantly repay the labors of industry. 

IV: There lives and works 

a soul in all things, and that soul is god. 
the lord of all, himstflf throvgfa all diffused, 
sustains, and is the life of all tiiat lives, 
these are thv glorious works, parent of good . 
tabnigiity I ihina this nmversal frame ! 
v. Our fields are covered with herbs from holland, and roots frefa^lipr 
many ; with flemish farming, and Swedish turnips ; our hiUs with forests 
of the flrs of norway. the chestnut and the popmr of the south of europe 
adorn our lawns, and beknr them, flourish ehfubs and flowers, from every 
'olime, in great prafosion. arabia improves our horses, «hina uar pigs, 
north america our poultry, 'and spain our sheep. 

Yl. We left home on monday morning, arrived attivefpool on tuesday, 
went to mancbeMer; by the raimy,an'wedne«dfty^and ie«ched^is tlaoe 
'VD-lbarsdav eveninsr. 
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«f MSe^'wiu^williain the third, the nitpa. of hi 

)n» rendeted nmerkabje br the victories of the i 

tke oottlinAnt of europe, and the union between w 

ytni,\ I am nonarch of all i rorvey, , 

my Tight there is noue to dispm 

iram the Centre aIItoua.d to the i 

i am lonl oi the fowl and the It 

DL o aolitiide ! whete aA the chtti 

. that aages have sesn in thy fi 

iMtter dwell in the midst of a]^ 

than reign in this iMwrible pli 

AeBope of fotvre happiness is a fwrpetnal soori 

«•&. under trouble, it soothes their minds ; u 

psita their virtue ; and, in their dying moments, i 

**odeath! where is thy sting ? ^grave ! where i 

SECTIOI^il. 

BULBS FOB 8PBLLING. 

Correctness m Spelling is to be ac( 
nuendingr to the practice of the best 
and lexicographers ; b3r frequent copy 
and by writing from the dictation of th 
sfaodld be pursued till perfect accurac 

IL-^PUNCTUATION 

Thk Points used in Composition ai 

the Semicolon (;), the Colon (:), the Pei i 

of Intertegation (?)> the Point of Ex \ 

Dash ( — \ and the Parenthesis ( ). 

For Rules of Punctuation, consult : 

No ins^cter, or intelligent pnpil, can read the 
Paartnatioo (eztmcted from the ** Yonag Ladies* ( i 
thatoagUy eenvinced, and that in a maauner the tax. \ 
oessity of aoqoiring a practical knowled^ of this f ■ 
ing onr sentences as to convey our meuiing withou 

Punctuation is x m^ltteb of t^b uti 

IN EVEBY SPECIES OF COMPOSITION : Withi I 

no clearness, strength, or accuracy. lu 
separating the different portions of what s 
a manneT, Uiat the subjects may be propei ; 
divided, so as to convey the precise me: ' 
to the reader ; to show the relation whici 
bear to each other ; to unite such as ougl I 
and to keep apart such as have no mutus 
The same words, by means of difieren 




JM) PUNCTUATIOir. [PAET t. 

ation, knay be made to express two meanings exactly oppo- 
site to each other ; an ambiguous passage may frequently 
be rendered clear by a comma ; and the sense of an unin* 
telligible sentence be made manifest by the simple remedy 
of a couple of colons, judiciously applied... Were many let- 
ters to be read aloud, precisely as they are written, they 
would sound like the mere >* farrago of nonsense." 

To acquire, thR leading principles of punetuaiiony no letter 
plan can be adopted^ than to copy page after page of good 
editions of modem authors— copying the points as well as 
words. It is also advisable to copy occasionally a page or 
two without capitals or points ; and after it has been laid 
aside a few days, to endeayor to write it again with the 
proper points. By a subsequent comparison with the origi- 
nal, the writer may discover the errors made, and gu^ 
against similar blunders in future exercises. 

To show the necessity of not merely using points, but ofpune* 
tuating properly, examine the following passage : 

" The persons inside tbe coach were Mr Miller a clergy- 
man his son a lawyer Mr Angelo a foreigner his lady and a 
little chad" 

This passage, thus written without points, is unintelligi- 
ble : by different modes of punctuating it, several alterations 
may be made in its sense ; not only as to the number of 
persons in the coach, but, also, as to their country, profes- 
sions, and relationship to each other. By a change of points, 
the lady may be described as the wife of either one of two 
persons : Mr. Miller's son may be made a clergyman, or a 
lawyer, at will ; or his son may be taken from him and ^T- 
en to a clergyman, whose name is not mentioned. 

The following variations, by use of points, will equally 
amuse and instruct : 

(1.) ** The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller, a 
clergyman, his son, a lawyer, Mr. Angelo, a foreigner, his 
lady, and a little child." 

By this mode of pointing, it would appear that there were 
eight individuals in the coach, namely, a clergyman, a 
lawyer, a foreigner and his lady, a little child, Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Angelo, and .. olergyraan's son. 

(2.) "The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller, a 
clergyman ; his son, a lawyer ; Mr. Angelo, a foreigner ; his 
tady; and a little child." 

This change in the j)unctuation would reduce the parties 
in ihe coach, excInsiTe of the lady and child, to three per- 
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sons ; and make Mr. M JBer< Iklteis^ a clergyman, Mr. Mil- 
ler's son a lawyer^ and Mr. Angelo a foreigner. 

(3.) " The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller ; a 
clergyman, his son ; a lawyer, Mr. Angelo ; a foreigner, his 
lady, and a little child.'* 

Here Mr. Miller's son becomes a eteifyman, Mr. Angelo 
a htwyer, and the lady and child those of a foreigner who is 
nameless. 

(4.) "The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller; a 
61ergyman» his son ; a lawyer; Mr. Angelo; a foreigner,- 1^ 
•lady; and a little child." 

Mr. Jwlo here ceases to be a lawyer ; there is no lon- 
ger ft iM^er who is the husband of the lady and the fa- 
ther of the child ; but the l^dy is described as being a for- 
eigner, and Mr. Angelo's wife ; and the child is not under- 
stood as being akin to any person in the coach. 

Other alterations might be made in the sense of this pas- 
sage by altering the punctuation ; but sufficient has been 
done to show the necessity of pointing a passage so as to 
accord with the fact it is intended to relate. 

III.— USE OF WORDS. 
Words are divided, according to their use in ex- 
i^ressing^ ideas, into nine classes, namely : 

I. Articles, or words which limit the significa- 
tion of other words. 
n. Nouns, or names of persons, places, and 

things. 
m. Adjectives, or words which qu^Jify noims 
IV . Pranaunsf or worda ased in plaee of noons. 
V. Verbs, or words which affirm. 
VI. Adverbs, or words which qualify verbs, adjec- 
tives, or other adverbs. 
Til. PrepositioHSf or words which show the' rela- 
tion of one thing to another. 
VHI. Conjunctions, or woilds Which eo&nect words 
and sentences. 
IX. Interjections^ or wbrds whidi express sudden 
emotion. 
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St USE OF WORDS. [pAET I 

SECTION L 

KLLIPTIOAL SENTBN0E8. 

Supply the words omitted in the following exam 
pies: 

I. flower. - apple. house. ' faonoux'. nrden. 
fields. rainbow. clouds. Tatiety. Rhine. ab 
bess. Pope. pens. ornament. sun. earthquake. 
Thames. riTulet. continent laws. 

II. A good . A wise . A strong An obedient . J^ 
' diligent . A happy • S^b^ • -^ fragrant . The Ter 

dant . A peacenil ^ . An affable . The king's 

The duty. discovers a little . is the 

and 

III. A sea. The tempest. A 
streams. A winter. dores. The firllKnent. 

breezes. An ' countenance. A agreement. war 

An > ' subject. A resolution , , and . A 

mind is an treasure. 

IV. am sincere art industrious. is disinterested. hon 
our them. encourage . commend . assisted 
completed journey. fears will detect . I<et improve' 

was choice ? books are ^ bestjiiends 

tiee , tell of faults, and teach ■ how to correct ' . 

y. Vice misery. your lessons. The book his : it 

mine. Her work her credit. Your conduct their approba* 

tion. All talents to . not of the favours you . It 

a great blessing to pious and virtuous parents. Whatever \ 
also the heart. They who nothing to , often 

reUef to others by :^^ ■ what^hey . we to. the 

chambers of siidjkuess ai^i^i^^ss, we ' frequently them 

withthe.vi«tiGaBofint6mpe^:ance. ' ^ « 

VI. The task is peiformed. We resolvlsf hut ^ ' per 

form. He has been duigent, and deserves taViicceed. We are 

and formed. wiU the^ arrive 1 . 

shall we stop t the lark sings ! i» nogreatei 

felicitv, than to be able to look on a life and em- 

ployed. ' 

TIL They traveled France Italy. virtue vice 

the progress is gradual. We are often our wishes, and oui 

desert. this imprudence he was plunged new difficultios. Tb« 

best preparation all the uncertainties futurity, consists ' a good 
conscience, and « cheerful submission the will Heaven. «v 
VJII. My father mother are in town, mv brother is in the conn 

2r. We must be temperate, we would be healthy. he is often 

vised, he does not reform. prosperity adversity has im 

proved him. Her talents i^e more brilliant usefuL There is nothing 
on earth stable to assure us of undisturbed rest, powerftil 

toNfcfford us constant protection. 

IX. Virtue ! how amiable thou art 1 me ! what shall I do ! ' 

Thou who reignest above ! ! I have been too often occupied with 

trifles. ! the delusions of hope. , Simplicity ! source of genuine 

joy. ! how the tempest rages ! ! how pleasant it is for brethren 

to dweU together in unity ! 
1. An youth lamented, terms of sincere , the death of 

most parent. His companion to console by 
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PAUT i.] USB OP WORDS. 28 

reflection, bqhad behared the deceased doty, tender- 

ness, respect. " I thought," replied the , "".wl^ile parent 

was ; but I . - , with pain sorrow, instances 

disobedience and , fer which, . ! it is late to atondment." 

S. On a morning summer, two bees forward in of hone^ ; 

Khe wise temperate, the careless and • . They soon 

' at a garden with herbs, the moat flowers, 

the most fruits. Thej xegaled with the Tarious 

that ' spread before : the one his thighs, at in- 

tenrals, provisions for the against the ^ winter ; other 

reveled in , without to any thing his present 

At they a wide-mouthed vial, hung beneath 

bough a peach-tree, yriih honey read^ tempered, and exposed to 

their in most alluring . thoughtless epicure, in of 

his iriend's , plunged . into the vessel, resolving to 

himself in , the of sensuality. His philosophic , on 

Jhs other , sipped little- caution ; being of dan- 

ger, off to and flowers ; where, by the of meals, 

improved his relish the enjojrment them. the evening 
, he upon his friend, to inquire he would to 

tike hire ; but he found him in sweets, he was as 

to leave to enjoy. • Clogged in his , enfeebled in his , and hit 

frame enervated,- was just able to his 

adien ;. and to with his breath, that a taste 

pleasure quicken relish life, an indulgenoo 

to destruction. 



SECTION II. 

WOBDS TO TOKM 8ENTBNCB8. 

Take the following words, and connect and arrange 
them 80 as to make sense : 

BXAMPLS. 

Prompts, other*, relieve, eomptasion, to, wants, the, of, nt 
^impassion prompts us to reheve the wants of others. 

BZBRCISES. 

1 Heart, has, in, true, its, politeness, the, seat. 
S. UnwiUing, pain, a, give, to, good, is, mind. 
S. Evils, great, is, by, a, human, ourselves, proportion, of, created. 
^. Vanity, if, greatness, our, flatters, our, multiplies, it, dangers. 



a. For, preparing, another, in, world, this, must, hfe, we, duties, tho, 
VMleot, ot, not. 

o. Amiable, there, and, is, more, nothing, respectable, life, in, than, hu- 
tian, humble, benevolent, character, man, the, of, a, truly, and. 

7. In, multitudes, obscure, the, stations, most, broils, are, petty, in, not, 
lets, their, eager, by, nor, passions, tormented, their, less, contend, than, 
\£f they, princely, for, which, prize, were, the, honours. X V 

8. Parent, anxious, with, does, what, the, care, hen, together, call, heir, 
and, offspring, them, wings, her, with, cover ! Suggest, mother, does, Ux 
your, this, you, of, not, the, sight, and, tenderness, affection ? Helpless 
watchful, infancy, protected, her, care, you, in, period, the, of, nourished 
Then, milk, she, with, you, her, and, move, to, vour, taught, limbs, an^ 
.'«eaU, its, tongue, onfcrmed, to, your, lisp. Childhood, in. r-y ' ^efs 
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24 usfi OF woft^. [rA^xi. 



dM.TOur} ^ttV», over, mourned, delights, in^ your, ?ejatced, innocent, tietl- 
ink, to, tickneas^ admini«iered, the, balm, m, yoa. Hud* mind| oC, iM t flM » • 
the, wiedom, into, lore, your, truth, and, of} virtue. 

SECTION III. 

W0BD8 TO FORM SBHTENCEA {contiltued^ 

Supply such words as are necessary to make seiMo 
of the following exercises : 

EXi^PLB* 
Old, age, jorleM, dreary, wason, axrive, unimproved, Oompted, ittimL. 
OU age M prove ajoyless and dreary season, tf we axrive at itmihim 
nnimproved or a corrupted mind. 

^XBBCISBS. 

1. No, errors, trivial, desenrtf mended. 

2. Work, duU, performance, capable, pleasing, neitb«r> iindezstan4jl««, 
imiigination. 

3. When, Socrates, fell, victim* madness, truth, virtue, feQ. 

4. Gay, pleasing, somietimes, insidious, dangerous, companions. 

5. Taste, useful, knowledge, provide, great, noble, entertainmentyiither. 
leave. 

6. Anxious, votarv, riches, negIi£[eBt,i>leasara* 

^ 7. Perseverance, laudable, ponraits, reward, toils* effects, calculatlma. 

8. Changes, continually, place, men, maimers, opinions, eostomS) pifvate, 
public. 

9. Religious, unjustly, romantic, visionary, unacquainted, would, unfit, 
live. 

^ SBGTIONIV. 

DXRITATIVB WOBBfi. 

Make out a list of derivatives from the foUomtiqi'^ 
primitive words, and then write a sentence, either 
quoted or original, containing each of them : 

EXAMPXiE. 
Act, actor, actress, action, active, activity, actively, actual, actually, ac- 
tuary^ actuate, counteract, enact, exact, exactly, exactor, exactness, ezao- 
tion, maction, inactive, inactivity, overact, react, reaction, transact, trans> 
action. 

I scarcely know how to act in the matter. Like a dull actor now, I haw 

tmotmjTpsrt. Who is the most celebrated tfefrmofthe present day) Botk 

the body and the mind should be kept in action. The steward is an adim 

man of business. Do not remit jrour ac(tp«<y. We are jcrtwiy employed. 

'ivj^rymAn is daily guilty of mctudl transgression., flow often is old age 

iVi ^ 5jnved before we suspect it. The actuary of the court died veiy 

■ 7: y^^ passions too frequently octtioto our conduct. ComUeract Urn 

mischief by doing aU the good you can. It is «nacl«d in the laws of Venice- 

1 now exact the penalty. John was here fxoc^v at the hour. ExaeHons 

and *«ac/or* overspread the land. Ycm have perfonned the task with great 

S£2?*?'u ' HL"^ » refreshing kind of inaction. InaeHw youth wfll be 

t^f^^^^^""^^ «^. VirtS«%cealed istnocltetlyat best. Tfuu 

overact wEen you ,houId undojxio ^S •« ♦"«»«" tJwS»»w»s crime* 
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/AMI.]. TOltOFWOMfl 

«w so-oaj. GiYe me a minute ^ouit of all 3 

1 Art »««cis»s. 

a! Cede. ?£?• I ,?-|««^ia 

SECTION V. 

J ▼ARIBTY.OF EXJPBB88I 

.h.^ the expressiop in the follov 
c^«lg^ng the parts of speech ; 

SECnON VI. 
r™*, .^ '*"'*" °' '"""ION (««, 
«<,j!^ ™ expression in the follow i 
UBiug synonymous word, and S I 




■WW 7«aM. Sir Jaaao mmq mux ( 




96 8TRU€n«mt C¥ smtENCES. £tilST 1. 

tfllntKtt to beliold Ut irrmrable km. Sttf^vlth liit twoa! ietf- p olM tri oa 
h« tmly MelafoMd, ** Oh, Ditoood ! DlraiMd' thou littla laowett 19m 
niichief thoa hast done.*** 

SECTIOlil VII. 

VoUDiB SUO^BaTBD TO FORM SENTtNCES. 

Let one pupil nam^ a subject, and each of the 
others, at the suggestion of the teacher, successively 
give a word or j^^ase. 

Let the words and phrases be written down as they 
are suggested, and afterward re- written so as to make 
sense: 

BXAMPtB. 

Name a subfect. 7^ horse. A noun oommon to tiie hone and all other 
#n««^^* of the eaine kind ? Quadn^iitd, An adjective deecriptive of tome 
property in the horse ? Beamtiful. An adverb to increase the signifiQatifm 
of beautiful. lfo«t. Is the horse the most beautiful of quadrupeds 1 He 
^pp»«r8 to be so. 

7^ hontt ifuadntped, heMttifttlf inoff, appear*. 

A noun which refers to the largeness or smallness'of the }iorse ? Bite' 
A noun applicable to his ekin T Smontf^ea*. A noun applicaUe to his 
motumsf Ease, A noun applicable to his «Aafe 7 Symmetry. Adjectives 
descriptive of the horse, to qualify these nouns ? Fitifim. glossy y graceful, 
exact. What do all these properties entitk the horse-Col Dutinction. 

Sise, aki», smoothness, motions, ease, shape, symmetry, fits, glossy, 
gtaafid, etaet, eiUitie, distimtion. 

Of tiil quadmpeda, the hone appean to be the nibst bteutifol. His fine 
size» the glossy smoothness of his skin, the graceful ease of his bm' 
tmd the exact symmetry of his shape, entitle him to this distinction.f 
IZBBCISB8. 

IS. Air. 

14. Rain. 

15. Earth. 

16. Wood. 

IV.— STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

A Sbntenob is any number of words joined togethc^^ 
in such a manner as to form a complete proposition. 

Every complete proposition or switence contains a 
subject, or thing spoken of, and b, predicate, or what is 
said of the subject. 

^v*< ^?PP' ^^y ^ exercised, aocftrdiBff U> the two preceding aeetions, on 
weir dwly reading-losBooe. 

— • ? wiswer to his •omestiona and questions the teacher wiU get a 
variety of words, m oelecting the most appropriate of which he may exer- • 
cise the judgment and taste of hU hurtils- He may also make them vary 
the expression accordinfir to SectioP - V. "ad VL The exeidse* in this 
•action may be extended to anrl^i**'^ 



l.Dog. 


5. Copper. 


?. Solomon. 
16. Alfred. 


S. Ostrich. 


e.MtS. 


a. Whale. 


8. SSS*. 


11. Sun. 


4. Gold. 


12. Moon. 
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TABT hj BTMJQTOaX OF 8EWflFSNCl|Hl4 2!1^ 

When ^tm a4l9matiOtt is aofc limil«d tottke siilbiieftt, 
^ a eoMfiete^ propofikion or aoAienoe al90 coiUam an 

ob^eci. 
4 The jtt^ec/ of a sentence is always a noun* ox (iv^ 
ojv mpse mins ^n^. tojifether ; a pronoitn, or pro- 
nouns ; the infinitive of a verb ; or a part of a. ^en-^ 

The predkaU is ^|^ys a verb, or a clause coatai^- 
ijigaverb. ^^v'^ 

The oijeet is always a noun, a proiioan> the niimitive 
or present participle of a verb, or a part of a sentence. 

The principal rul^ tp be observed in joining words 
together in senteoees, must be sought in the grammar. 

SECTION r. 

VABDSTY OF CONSTKUCTtOtT. 

-^ary the construction in the following senteneea 
by changing the subjects, the predicates, or the ob- 
jects : 

Tempermee t» ea$pu^ and ebrrnkvig is the best prewnratiTe of health. 
7V» be temperate m eatwg and dnhking is the bert preseTrattye of health. 
Tk tat aM drmfc temmeraiehf iathe best pnservative of health. The kett 
pretervtaive of heaJihin temperance in eatingr and drinking. The best way 
to preserve health is to eat and drink temperately. Temperance in eating^ 
ilid drinking beat oreMrvet healA. Health ^bett prtMerved by temper- 
•Boe ia eatuff and drinking. To ««t and drink temperately u tk$ best 
leay to preserve health. Temperance in eating and drinking promotes 
heaMb HeaUh 4fe]Mii4««gMn temperaaoe in eating aod drialdiig. Health 
ia iffomoted bf temperance in eoHng and drinking. Health is promoted % 
eating and dnnking teniperately» We must eat and drink tenqperately to 
preserve haanh* 

■XtlClSM. 

I. To five soberly; ilgltteoasly, and piooaly, ii Matured of aU men. 
% To flpfTo imHkoderata]^ ahtms waa^w. 

3. Thmd men fear to die. 

4. That it is oar duty tobe j«l aid kindto oarf^]lew«raal«i«a,admila 
' not of any dfiubfc ia a r^tipqal and insU-iafanned aund. 

5. To culitinta piety towaxd Godt toexevcise benevolence toward oihers, 
and to be of a pate Aad^ homlde mind, are the sore means of t 
peaceful and happy. 

C. By oliaarrinf tratti yoa 'wtU wi w tfw » | eilatai. 

SECTION U. 

SXlfPLB SKNTENCSfl. 

Sentences are either simple or compies. 
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3ft BTSVCrrURE OP 8ENTBNCB3. [r ART I» 

A simple sentence contains only one proposition. 

A complex sentence consists of two or more simple ^ 
sentences so combined as to make but one complete 
proposition. / ^ 

Divide the following complex into stniple sen- 
tences : 

Friendship improirM bmjypiness, and abates misery, by doubling our joy 
and dividing our grief. 

Friendship improves havpiness. Friendship abates misery. Friendship 
doubles our joy. Friendship divides oar grief. 

BXBBCISES. 

I. Modesty is not properly a virtue, but it is a very good sign of a tract 
able disposition, and a great preservative against vice. 

S. Thousands, whom indolence has sunk into contemptible obscurity, 
might have attained the highest distinctions, if idleness had not frustrated 
the effect of all their poweri. 

3. At our first setting out in lija, vhen yet uoaoqumnted with the world 
and its snares, when every pleasure enchants with its smile, vid every ohe 
ject shines with the gloss of novelty, let us beware ct the seducing appew* 
anees which surround us, and recollect what others have soflbred fr<nn the 
power of headstrong desire. 

SECTION III. 

ABBIDOMKNT OF COMPLEX 8BNTENCB8. 

The clauses of a complex sentence are either prtn^ 
dpal or secondary. 

The principal clause is that which contains ther 
leading proposition ; and it must express a complete 
idea, even when separated from the rest of the sen- 
tence. 

A secondary clause is a simple sentence, or part of 
a sentence, modifying the pnncipal clause. 

Secondary clauses may be divided into Adjective^ 
Relative^ Participial, Adverbial,' Connective or Conjunc 
tivCi Absolute, Appositiony Parenthetical, ,&c. 

An adjective clause is introduced by an adjective. 

,A relative clause is introduced by a relative pro- 
noun. 

A participial clause is introduced by a participle 
which describes some other word in the sentence. 

An adverbial clause is introduced by an adverb. 

A connective or conjunctive clause is introduced by d 
conjunction. 
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BAtT I.] S7S0CnE^BB OF 8SflT«liQ«fi^ - fHfh 

An absolute clause is not dependent upon any other 
word or words in the sentence. 

An appcfdUon clause contains a noun placed in ap- 
posittoii with the word or clause going beibre. 

A parenthetical clause is enclosed by a parenthe^». 

Abridge the following passages by writing only the 
principal clauses, making each b separate sentence : 

MMAmthB. I 

Spcrates, thoogli primarily attentive to the ciiltara of hi* mind, wa» MH 
Mf liffent of bis external appearance. Bis deaiibaeM reraltod raa tibiae 
idea* of Older and decency which goreived all hk aotioM. . 

Socntea wae not neg-Uvent of hia external appearance. Bis aaavUBMia 
vwolted firom bis ideas of order and decency.* 

SECTION IV. 
iiSsiMiHUfr DF eoM9i.sx ■airrvNois {e^nikmed^ 
Abridge the following passages by writtng ia eaeb 
sentence the principal clause, and such secondary 
claofses only as the sense may require .f 

Sir Philip Sidneyi at the battle near Z«t|ken, was voUMted by a sfuu- 
tot-ball, wbieh broke the bona of bia tiugb. He was samed abost a aula, 
and a half to the camp ; and being faint with the loss ci blood, and pri^ 
ably parched with thirst, through tb» boa^ of the weather, he called for 
drink. It was immediately brought to him ; but as he was pottii^^ the 
vessel to his mouth; a poor wounded soldier, who happened at that instant 
to be carried past him, looked up to it with wistful eyes. Tlie gaUaat «bd 
generous Sidney took the bottle fma his mouth, and dsli^vva it to the 
soldier, saying, ** Thy necessity is yet greater than nune.** 

Sir Pbiltp Sidney was wounded bf a mnaket^ball, whieb bnlM the bone 
of his thigh. He was (vurried t« the camp ; and being faint with As toss 
of blood, he called for drink. As he was potting the vessel to bis month, 
a poor wounded scddier lookfd up at it with wi|tfal eyes. The gallant and 
generous Sidney delivered him tb^ bctUe, Mjij^^, "Tliy necessity is yet 
greater than mine." 

* 

SECTION V. 

▼ARIBTT OP 8TR0QTURE. 

Vary the structure of the following sentences by 
obaafiog the f^rni of the clauses : 

* The teadMr may aeleot sxsraises tnm saj nadinf book, far this md 
tfis following sections. 

t In exercises tike tWs^ «iM tsaolhsT may sngnst wlMtherihs ssesM^ary 
liaiises should be a^isetive, nistive, I ■-''''•• 
•olats, snposition, or paranthstical. 

C9 
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90 stftucrruRB of sbntenoes. [part i. 

WTAMrhP 

The boy, atieniioe to his stadiM, is sure to oxeel. The boy, who is at- 
teative to his studies, is sure to excel.. The boy, 6etii^ attentive to hi« 
•tadips, is sure to excel. The boy is suob to excel, as he is attentiTe to 
his studies. Thb boy is aun to excel, if he be attentive to his studies. 
JVy being attentive to his studies, the boy is sore to excel. 

T ' XZRRCI8BS. 

]. Shsme being lost, all virtue ie ket. 

9. The king, who had never before conunitted an unjust action, dismiss 
ed his minister without inquiry. 

3. He descended from his throne, and ascended the scaffold, and said, 
** Live, intonparable pair.'* 

4. She was deprived afM but her innocence, and lived in a retired cot- 
tage with her widowed mothier, and was concealed more by her modes^ 
dMm by sobtude. 

SECTION VI. 

VARIETY OF STRtJCTURB AND EZPRBSfilON. 

Vary both the structure and the expression of the 
following sentences : 

BXAKPJ.B. 

A wolf let into the sheepfold, will devour the sheep. A. wolf bnag let 
into the sheepfold, the sheep will be devoured. If we let a wolf into the 
fold, the sheep will be devoured. The wolf will devour the sheep, if the 
tbeeirfbid be left open. If the fold be not shut, the wolf vnll devour the 
sheep. Slaughter will be made among the sheep, if the wolf get into ttm 
fold. 

RZBROI8B8. 

1. Oentknesa corrects whatever is offensive in our manners. 

5. All mankind must taste the bitter cup which destiny has mixed. 

■i. The plaees of those who refused to come were soon filled with a mul- 
titude of delighted guests. 

4. He .who Uvea always in the bustle of the wotld, lives in a perpetual 
waifave 

SECTION VII. 

COMPLEX SBNTENOES. 

Combine the following simple into complex senten 
^es, making the secondary clauses adjective, relative, 
participial, adverbial, connective, absolute, apposition, 
or parenthetical, as the sense may require : 

BZAMPLB. 

The wall of China is evidence of a rich nation. T%e wall of "Chtna it 
evidence of a , opulous nation. The wall of China is evidence of an eflbm- 
iaato nation. Men of ooursge defend themselves by the sword. Men of 
courage do nut defend themselves by bulwarks. 

The wall of China is evidence of « rich and populous nation ; but it ia 
ako evidenoa of an effeminate nation : uea of oonxag« defend tbemselTea 
hf the sword, not by bulwarks. 
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VABT 1.3 ftnUGTOBB Wt BBNTINGIW* 81 



1. Diligvnoe iv a material duty of the yoang. Industry is a ma erial 
tety «f tin jnnuof ^ ^koper impfOTanem of tima is a material duty trf the 
younKv ' 

9. Patienoe presenras composure within. Patience resists impressioot 
fttsm ^thout. Trouble makes impressioiM from without. 

$. Our sky seems settled and serene. In some uaobserred quarter gath* 
en the little black cloud. In the little black cloud the tempest fermenta. 
In the little black doud the tempest prepares to disc&aife itself (an our 
aead. 

4. The benevolent John Howard settled his accounts at the close of , the 
rear. He found a balance iy, his favor. He proposed to his wife to make 
use of it in a jouniey to Lmdon. He proposed to make use of it in any 
other amusement she chose. " What a pretty cottage for a poor family it 
would build !** was her reply. This charitable hint met his cordial appro* 
batioiL The money was laid out aeoordinigly. 

5.- A farmer stepped into a field ti> mend a gap in one of the fences. At 
his return ha found the cradle turned, upside down. He had left his only 
child asleep in the cradle. The clothes were all'tom and bloody. Bis dog 
WW lyiag near the cradle besmeared also with blood. He immediately 
oonceivedthat the dog had destroyed his child. He instantly dashed out 
the dog's brains with the hatchet in his hand. He tamed up tlie cradle. 
He firand hia child unhurt. He found an enormous %erpent lying dead on 
the floor. The serpent bad been killed by the faithful dog. The oouxife 
and fidelity of the dog preserved the life of the child. The courage aoi 
fidelity of the dog deserved a very different ntonu 

SECTION VIII 

IDEAS SUGGESTBD TO FOBM 8BNTBNCB8. 

liOt the teacher propose a subject^ and each pupil 
at his suggestion, successively express an idea upon it. 

Let the ideas be written down as first expressed, 
and afterward re-written in simple or compound sen- 
tences, as the sense may require : 



Write about SOiMr. Name lome d* its pnmerties. ItuMUimit, iti» 
Mmonmt. It u duetUe. WUere 4s it found? /a vorious parts of the worhi, 
Ferfieiifarfy «• S^mtk Awuriea. At Potori. What an its uses I It it 
to u ted Mto MOMy. U i» mamifmctvnd mto nMt'wlaU, 

Silver is a tarUliant, sonorons, and ductile metal. It is found in varioua 
yavts of the world, and paiticidarly at Potosi in South America. It ia 
coined into money, and maauiactuied into silver-plate. 



BXBBCISBt. 



!;-&<». 


lA.C«a. 


t. Oak. 


6.Fftper. 


t. Bee. 


7. Tiger. 


4. SflkwMM. 


aD;y. 



0. Music. 

10. Pyramids. 

11. Abraham. 
13. PaoL 



18. Sabbadi. 

14. ScriDtnisa. 

15. SouL 

16. Wisdom. 
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v.— ARRANGEMBWT OF SBNTENCESw 

TBf AMLAUfBvunmr oi words in seaienc^ is eii^sp 
grammatical or rhetorical. 

Grammatical arrmf^ement is the order in Whicb words 
are usually placed in speaking and writinff. 

JRhetariad arrangement is that order of the woirds, in 
which the emphatical parts of the sentenipe are placed 
first. 

The rlietorical anrsBgemenC H Used ciMtj m pottvj ftnd imptmiantd 

|ADA6< 

The principal rules for arranging words in senten- 
ces are as follows : 

I. In sentences gramiBatically arranfj^, the siibjeet 
• or nominative is generally placed before the verb ; as, 

" The birds sing ;" " To obey is better than sacrifice." 
In sentences rhetorically arranged, the subject or 
nominative is often placed after the verb ; as, '' 3htnes 
forth the cheerful nm ;" '' Qreat is IHana of the Kphe- 
sians." 

The oominative is also |»Ifteed after the rert) in the followingr instances : 
1. When the sentence » interrogiatire ; as. " ^jc riches make men hap- 

% When the aentence is imperatire ; as, " Go Ow." 
1 When a stippasiticm is exprefesed by aa alipato ; aa, *< Wls#e U ttM.* 
4. Wben the audmai-Uiffiaa with Itov, ktrt, A«. im, •* Tbara mif a 
tm mm Um among the people ;" ** Here are five loaves.** 
A. In such phrases as, snHd JUf repHed theyf Ae. 

II. The article is always placed before the noun, 
whose signification it limits ; as, ** A table ;'* ** An ink- 
stand;" "TAc book." 

1. When the bMm ii troOUad by an a^leclife, the «tttPb if plMPl^ 
fun the adyectiira ; as, ** il large houae.'' 
%. The i&deiaHe artlde is plaoed between the i^gwi tid the •d^ieettH' 
say ana mcA; vkA alK> betweea Che wwi and alt a^jeetina wbi«di aqs 



^,^ ^^ ^ __ _ _ . ^_ wmehaip 

^re^ed'^lrr m,'m, too, and Ao« ; asr *' ^fwy • "mb hw aMaiaed iaAepand 
•ntie by indnatry and penevettUKe ;** " Swsh • miiiofftittte haa aaldiem luir 
pened:" " So groat c moltitade ^*' '< Bow mighty • prijwe I"" 

S. The definite article is placed between the noun and the adjective aU 
tm, "AHiks people are asaemblad.'' 

III. In Sentences gmmraaticaliy nitanged, tbs ad 
jective is generally i^aced before the noun which ^ 
qnalifies ; as, ^' A heautjfid tree ;" **• A emft hoMs." 

In sentences rhetorically arranged, the adjective 
when it is emphatic, is sometimes placed at the be 
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PABT U\ A9MAV9MUEHV OF 9| 

finning of the sentence « aa, "/« 
thy ways." 

Tb« nijodin ia freqaentiy phoed After the lib 

1.* When it ii lued u * title ; m, <* Alezanda 
ft. When other words 4epend oprai it ; u, " 4 
■lies." 

3. When several adjeotiTes belong to one nooi 
and charitable.** 

4. When the adjectiTe eiqpresses dimension ; ai 
i. When it expresses the efiect of an activa 

men miserabh.** 

0. When a neater verb comes between it and \ 
" It seems itrangey 

IV. The pronoun of the third pen 
that of the second ; and the pronoun 
after those of the second and third 
will go ;" " Shall it be given to you, \ 

Y. In sentences grammatically ari 
▼erb is generally placed before th 
ffoverns ; as, " If you respect me, d 
friend.'* 

In sentences rhetorically arranges 
is frequently placed after the word -9 
as, ** Silver and gold have I none." 

TIm actiTe retb is slso placed after relatire pnm 
whom I greatly esteem/' 

VI. In sentences grammatically ai i 
iitve mood is placed after the verb ^ ' 
as, *' He loves to leam,^^ 

In sentences rhetorically arrang ! 
mood, when emphatic, is placed befoi ! 
governs it ; as,. ** Go I must, whatei 

VII. Adverbs are generally placec 
fore or immediately after the words ' 
fy ; as, ^'Very good;" " He acted wi 

Adverbs, when emphatic, are son i 
the beginning of a sentence ; as, " 1 
passion has blinded him 1" 

VIII. Prepositions are generally 
words which they govern; as, '^ With 

In ftmiliar langnage^ prepositions ar^ sconetimei 
which they govern, and even at a distaooe from ; 
doct I am at a loss to acoonnt/or.** 




' ]X. Oi>n}tiii«ti(Hi» are pUiced'betweei^the wox^s of 
clauses which they connect ; as, " Come and m&\** 
*' Be cautious ; but spesk the trutk*^ 

1. Conjunctioiis of one syllable, with the ezceptioii of theuy aye alwajv* 
plac«d first in the dbnses «r sentences ithich they connect ; te, ** Yirtve 
is pnised br mmy, and doTiMless -vroald be de»md also, if her wortn 
wen really known : see, thertj that yon do as she reqaires." ' >' 

f! Gcni}aiUBtioi» of more thaft om tillable (with the exception of vkereagf 
which must always be the first word in the sentence or clause) may be' 
transfdrred to the i^ace where tbby are the most aneeable to the ear in 
i<tadiiur ; ttB) " P(»t^ and holinesft will make our whole life happy ; where- 
at sinlul pnrsnits will yield only a few scattered pleasures. Let us dili- 
gently cuniTate the ftramr, tMere^tf whiUft we caareftilly abstain from the 
latter." 

SBCTTON r. 

- VAWBTT OF ARSJLlVOBVBirr. 

Vary the airangement of the following sentences by. 
transposing the members or clauses : 

XXABfPIiS. 

I had long before now repented of my roving «ou]«e of life, but I opnld 
not free my mind from the lore of trayel. 

Of my roving course of life I had long befon now repented, but filo»th»' 
lore of tcavel I conl4 not free my mind. 

I could not free my mind from the loVe of traTel, though I had long befbiv 
mom repented of mr roving coumse of life. 

From the love of travel I could not free my wind, ti^Migh o€ vu^ Ton»t> 
ooor* of Ufe I had long before now repented. 

XXBBCISSS. , 

l» TT ie Roman, state evidently declined in proportion to the iacreaaa of 
InBtchr. 

•l Foratttiiat3miilhinh» and spMik»«nd dQ^jt»jmamm tlw1iMldi^< 
account. 

3. The greatness of mind which shows itself in dangers and labors, if it 
want* jnstioe, is Uamahb. 

4. It is a faot, abieat which me& nam rarely di Ar, th»t the wpaivmitt 
and the pnuting-press are inventions for whiiii we cap not be too thankful.*' 

SECTION IF. 

▼ABIETT Ot ARBANGBHENT (cmtilWe^. 

Change the grammatical into the chetodcal arrange- 
ment in the ibUowing passafes : 

aXAMPLS. 

Touma^ set ■» fiaUs onfira. andgife my childlea to the sw«b4; y«i 
my drive myself fimh a houseless, ciildfoss beggar, or load me with the 
fetters of slavery; tail yosi^Mver c«» oaofamr Iha hfl*ie4 f faal to yoar ej^ 
jgv98aion. 

* Rxeicises similar to those mdnr Sectiooa L, IP., HI., !▼., V., amy bs 
|»Bscnbed from the reading-lessons of a dasa. 



jMlf yoa maydriTe fottibi <a houMkas, childlefli 
fetters afOxntji ^|ft tke luttved l-ib«lfio..7o«r^ 



BXBSCI8E8. 

"kaawmj manner of life from my youth, which n 
Awn aatMtt at Jenualem, that I itVada Fkarisee 
•a? nlifioa. J 

9. I weep for Caaar, «i ha lovad vM ; I lajoioa 
aonor him, ai he ww raliant ; but I slew him, ai 

B. The noon of day is calm. The mcoBstnift i 
Ua The stream «f tiie maonlain comes dowm 
tale. O Morar! thou wen t^ on the hill; fais 
plain. Thywrath was as the storm ; thy sword, 
the field. Thy voice was like thunder en distant 1 
was thy brow when thou didst return from war!, 
son amr ram; calm as the breast of the lake 
hashed into repose. Thy dweUififf is narrow at 
abode is dark. O thoa who wist so great befon 
with thrsa st«ps. 

SECTION III. 

▼AKIBTT or ▲RRAN6BMVNT (C0 

ClMKge passages of poetry into pn 
alterations, both in arrangement and 
the meaning and harmony of the sen 

BXAMFLB. 

▲ aolitary blessing few can find ; 
Qw j«fs with those we love are iatert' i 
Ajid he whose wakeful tenderness rem : 
Th* obstraeting tKom which wounds 1 1 
Sasootbs not aaothet's ragged p«th ^o i 
But scatters roses to adorn his own. 
Few can find a solitary bieasiag ; onr joys are i 
whom vre lore; and he, whose wakefhl tendem i 
which woonds fats ftieiid> not only amoothsike r«g| i 
•oattMs rosea to adom his own.* 

«EOTiaN IV. 

BZYRBSStON OF IDEAS. 

Let the pupil express the ideas con . 
lowing passages, in sentences of his < 
and arrangement : 

BXAMPLB. 

When a man sms, in conversation, that it is fine t 
lo inform you of the fact 1 Surely not ; for cvecr i 
he iocs. He means to ciRnmunicate his agreeable \ 

* Let BZBBCisEi be drawn from the poetry ii 




36 ABEANGBMEnt OF 8SNTENCS8. [pABf I. 

Almost e venr one wbom yoo aieot by tlie wajr begiba the o on tenation by 
remMrkiniT) " » i* i^ ^Bno day." Bat when he doee so, it it not becsuie he 
•uppoew the &ct known to him and not to yon ; he is merely ginny vx- 
l»ession to those agreeable -feeluaifs which the fineness dT the "weather ex* 
oites. 

^zteOMFS a&y bo aelscted bf the teacher from this work.] 

SECTION V. 

EZPKV88ION OF IDBA9. 

Let the pupil write from the following^ hints, ex- 
preesinff the ideas in sentences of his own construe 
tion and arrangement : 

feXSSOISES 

I. The camel: where found; the Tarietiei of this animal found in 
some conntries ; description of conntries in which fouiid : what got from 
it ; what its v^cial use ; how adapted for traveling ; its docility ; anec- 
dotes of the camel. 

S. The cotton-plant : where cultivated ; how raised ; what it yields , 
how produce gathered ; how prepared i cotton-manufactnres { where car- 
ried to greatest perfection ; by what means; improvers of cotton-manu- 
factnres ; influence upon comrort, habits, and civilization of mankind. 

S. Who are our neighbors : in a literal sense ; in the Scriptural sense ; 
who taught us this ; in what parable ; what gave rise to jt{ the eixcum- 
B m the parable ; the j>ractical lessons which it teaches. 



SECTION VI. 

BZPRB88IOK OF IDEAS (fiontinued). , 

Let the pnpil write from memory the substance of 

the lessons read in the class, expressin^t ^^^ i^^^ in 

sentences of his own construction and arrangement * 

SECTION VII. 

BZFE188IOK OF IDBAJi {COntWUti). 

Let the pupil write from memory the substance of 
what has been told or read by the teacher, or of lec- 
tures or sermons which he may have heard, express- 
ing the ideas in sentences of his own construction 
and arrangement.f 

* The exercises under this and the following section are neoesearily left 
to the teacher. 

t The teadier wO find it of great use, in teaching his pupils fluency 
of expression, to make them do oratty what they an required to do is 
writing in the two preceding seetioBS. 
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PART 11. 

ON STTLE AND FIGURATIinS I 



CHAPTER I. 

OF LANOUAOB, A{¥D ],TS 

Q. By what is man chiefly distinguished 
iion? 

A, By his powers of reflection am 
great susceptibility of improvement, 

Q. On what do these mainly depend? 

A. On his being farther distingui^ 
speech or language. 

Q. What do youimderstand by speech or 

A, Those sounds of the voice by m 
our thoughts or ideas. 

Q. What is supposed to have been the ori; 

A. It is supposed by some to be tl 
invention; but the more common o 
was a Divine gift, bestowed upon ms 
(See note.) 

Q. Under what different aspects may lan{ i 

A. As a medium of thought, it 1 1 
either as spoken or written. 

Q. What 18 the difference between spol i 
guage? 

A, Spoken language constitutes 
signs of our ideas; while written '. 
merely the signs of spoken language 

Q. In what does a knowledge of written '. i 

A. In being able to convert it into 1 1 
80 as to know the ideas which it is 
resent. 

Q. Is written language of as high antiquity i 
A. That can hardly be supposed, 
doubt long enjoy the power of sp< : 
would attempt giving permanency i 
by means of .writing. 




38 ALPHABETIC WRITING. [PART II. 

[For able usramenta to ahaw that Adam at his creation was endowed 
with a knowledee of language, and prepared to nse it in thought and 
■peech, consult Dr. Magee on Atonement, and Dr. Spring on the ** Oblig*> 
tMua of the World to the Bible."] 



CHAPTER n. 

or ALPHABETIC WRITXNO. 

Q. What is the simplest and most effectual means of prenerr- 
ing our thoughts ? 

A, The adoption of certain signs to represent the 
various sounds of the human voice. 

Q. What, name is given to this method of preserving and trans- 
mitting thought ? 

A* It is called alphabetic writing,, and, next to rea- 
son and speech, is one of the greatest blessings that 
mankind possess. 

Q. Is any thing known with certainty respecting &e origin of 
alphabetic writing ? 

A, The remoteness of its origin has caused it to be 
buried in j^eat obscurity, and many hare even doubt- 
ed its bemg a human invention. — (See Dr, Spring's 
Lectures,) 

Q. What alphabet is supposed to be th^ most ancient ? 

A. The Hebrew, or Samaritan, which is sometimes 
called the Phoenician, 

Q. What chiefly gives rise to this snxyposition T 

A. The circumstance of its being the earliest alpha- 
bet of which we have any certain account, as well 
as the source whence almost all known alphabets 
have been derived. 

Q. How did this alphabet find its way to other countries ? 

A, It was, about 1000 years before Christ, import- 
ed into Greece by one Cadmus, a Phoenician ; from 
Greece it passed into Italy; and from Italy it has 
spread over the most of the civilized world. 

Q. Was there ever any other mode of transmitting thought be- 
ades that of alphabetic writing ? 

A, Yes ; there prevailed, at one time, picture and 
symbolic writing, the latter called hieroglyphics. 

Q. In what did picture writing consist ? 

A. In drawing a figure resembling the object re- 
specting which some information was. to be impart- 
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dd ; as two men wiiU dnwa daf| 

battle. * 

Q. In what did symtx^ writiag, or hien 

A^ In makittgone thing &erv€ ton 
as, an eye to denote knowledge; and 
eternity, 

Q. By wliom have these two methods of 
I«aetised? 

A. Picftare WRting lias been practi 
nations, but particularly by the Mexi 
disGOvery of America; andhieiogjfy 
by the ancient Egyptians. 

UVote.— For an interetting conrte of arguveiifl, 
dbcr«e#«r» were matt prolNiUjr uneemted by €M hi 
if hi* written revelation to man, and that he i 
Mount Sinai to Mosoa, on the taUes of stone, "i 
God,** M» the aUe work of Dr. Spring, referred M 



CHAPTER an. 

or TBI ICATimilA ▲MCIBNTI.T U8BD 

Q. What wa^ for some time the 'peculiar t 
A. It was for a lonj^ time a spec! 
and was executed chiefly on pUlar i 
stone. 
Q. What substances came next into use 1 
A. Thin plates of the softer mets I 
and then, as writing became more • 
substances, as the leaves and baric o 
thin boards covered with wax. 

Q. What proof is then of the bark of in \ 
wed? 

A. The same word which, in mat \ 
notes a book, denotes also a tree, : 
tree ; as, the w<Mnl l^er in Latin, wh i 
the bark of a tree or a book, 
Q. What was the next step in the progrei i 
A. The manufacture of a substani : 
which was prepared from a reed oi 
that ffrew in great abundance on the 
Q. Were not the skins of animals often ui > 
A. Yes ; and it is said to have be 
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scarcity of the Egyptian papyrus that the important 
art of making skins into parchment was discovered. 

Q, Where aim about what time did this happen ? 

A. In Pei^mus, a city of Asia Minor ; but at what 
time is rather uncertain. 

Q. How long did parchment and papyrus continile principally 
in use? 

A. Down to about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, when the superior substance of paper was 
invented. 

Q. In what manner did some of the ancients write their char- 
acters in forming words ? 

A, The Assyrians, the Phoenicians, and the He* 
brews, Wrote from right to left, as did also the Greeks 
for some time. 

Q. Did the Greeks abandon this plan all at once ? 

A. No ; for, in making a change, they first adopted 
the plan of writing from right to left, and from left to^ 
right, alternately ; and, at length, the more convenient 
mode, which at present prevails, of writing solely 
from left to right. 

Q. What name was given to this mode of writing from right to 
left, and from left to right, alternately ? 

A, It was called boustropkedon^ because it resembled 
the turning of oxen at the end of the ridges in the op» 
eration of ploughing. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE 80ARCITT OF BOOKS 11? FO&MXK TIMBS. 

Q. Were books always as abundant as they are at present? 

A. Far from it ; for, at no very remote period, they 
were so scarce as to be in the hands of only the 
wealthy and the noble; and a vei7 few volumes 
would then have brought a price equal to the purchase 
of a good estate. 

Q. To what was the scarcity of books in ancient times to be 
ascribed ? 

A. To the great labor and expense of copying or 
transcribing them, which rendered every copy almost 
as costly as the first. 

Q. What was the consequence of this scarcity ? 
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A. A great deficiency of leankinf 
the wealtbier classes of society, < 
sessed the itieans of purchasing boo 
Q. TowlmtisthegTeatalMiBdaiioeofbei 
A. To the invention of printing, 
eaily in the -fifteenth century. , 
Q. Wheie aad by whom did this take pl« 
A. The cities of Strasburg, Haai 
have «U preferred their claim to I 
honor ; aad Coster, Faustus, Schoel 
beig, have all been named aa the iny 
Q, Wliflt 18 the canae of sa^ HBoertauity 
A. It probably is, that the invmitG 
in many others, has been frequently 
the improver. 

Wliat benefita has the invoBtioD of ^riu 

A, It has multiplied books, cheapc 

and given an entirely new aspect to i 



CfHAPTER V. 

OF OOMPOSITION. 

Q. What do you undexstaad ^ tha tarm 
pUedta language? 

A* The clear, accurate, and forcib 
our thoughts and opinions in writing . 

Q. la th.e teim ever employed in any othe 

A, It is frequently used in referenc ; 
ing, and architecture, or to any mat : 
well as to writing. 

Q. What 18 the ongin and stiict meaimig i 

A. It is formed from the two Lat i 
gether, and pasUtOj a placing, and L i 
placinff together. 

Q. I^w cornea it from this definitioii kc 
tigmfication ? 

A. Because in composition we pla< i 
for the purpose of expressing our th* 

Q, Is composition an important aoquirem i 

A. Perhaps the most so oi any, a i 
depend the spread of knowledge ai i 
ing of the world. 

D 9 




4St GENIUS. [part n. 

Q. Has ft any other advantag^es 7 

A, It is a source of very xefined pleasure arid of 
much mental improvement, to those who practise it. 

Q. What are the requisites for attaining aceiiracy in compoii 
tion? 

A. A thorough knowledge of grammar, and of the 
^gniflcation of wo^ds — a careful study of the struct- 
xire of our language in the perusal of the best authors 
— and a habit of comparing our own mode of express- 
ing thought with that which is usually employed by 
good writers and speakers. 

Q. What effect has close attention to one's manner of speaking 
and writing upon his own mind ? 

A. It tends to produce close and accurate thinking, 
for thought and speech mutually assist each other. 

Q. What are the requisites for attaining great eminence in 
composition t 

ii. Next to study, already mentioned, the greatest 
requisites •are, genius and taste. 

Q. What are the requisites for attaining facility in composition ? 

A. Considerable practice in original composition. 



CHAPTER VI. 

or GENIUS. 

Q, What do you mean by genius? 

A, Some considerable degree of mentsil power or 
superiority, or a person possessing these. 

Q. Can you recollect any other signification that it has ? 

A, It is frequently used to denote a particular bias 
or bent of the mind toward any pursuit, art, or sci- 
ence ; as when we say, such a one has a genius for 
music, for painting, for mathematics, &c. 

Q. But what is the strict import of the term ? 

i. When properly applied, it denotes that particu- 
lar faculty of the mind, by which a man is enabled to 
inrent, or discover, or at least produce, something new. 

Q. Can you mention any whom you would consider men of 
genius, in this sense of the term ? 

A, Archimedes, Newton, Franklin, and Watt, were 
men of this class, becau^ they were distinguished 
both for their inventions and discoveries. 
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Q, When i» ik iiiat an author maybd 
geniua? 

. A. When he gives birth to new t 
tlons of thought, or produces some 
comp^ition. 

Q. what do you mean by original comp< 

A. Composition which combine^ 
quality of great excellence, with its 
tation of any previous prodjuction. 

Q. Are these qnalities very common? 

A. Far from it; as it is only one 
that they make their appearance. 

Q. Can you mention any authors whose 
to be callcn men of genius ? - 

A. Homer and Virgil in ancient^ 
Milton, Bacon, Bunyan, and Johnson 



CHAPTER VIL 

OF TA8TB. 

Q. What do yoQ mean by taste? 

A. That faculty by which we an 
ceive and relish the beauties of co 
more general sense, it is a name fc 
for those faculties, which fit us for i 
from what is beautiful, elegant, or • 
works of Nature and art. He who i 
ure from such elegance, excellence, i 
to be a man of no taste ; he who is { : 
which is faulty in works of art, is a i 
and be who is pleased or displeased 
degree of excellence or faultiness, 
taste. 

Q. What faculties or talents does good tf i 

A. (1.) A lively imagination — ^by ' 
qualified for readily apprehending t i 
author or artist, tracing out the < : 
thoughts, and forming the same viev : 
he has formed. Yet the man wh< 
with Nature can never be a man of I 
can not know whether the products i 
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were really our own. Without this moral sensibility 
oiir minds would not be open to receive those emo- 
tions of pity, joy, admiration, sorrow, and imaginary 
terror, which the best performances, in the f ne arts, 
particularly in poetry, are intended to raise within us ; 
nor, by consequence, could we form a right estimate 
of the abilities of the author, or of the tendency and 
importance of his work. 

The last thing requisite to form good taste is judg-^ 
ment, or 'good senses which is indeed the principal 
thing, and may, without much impropriety, be said to 
comprehend all the rest, i Without this we could not 
compare the imitations of Nature with Nature itself, 
so as to perceive how far they agree or differ ; nor 
could we judge of the probability of events in a fable, 
or of the truth of sentiments; nor whether the plan 
of a work be according to rule or otherwise. 

It might also have been stated, that as virtue is the 
perfection of beauty, the hve of virtue is essential to 
true taste, 

Q. What is the chief peculiarity of this faculty? 

A. Its great susceptibility of improvement when 
reffularly and judiciously exercised. 

Q. What are the chief means of iptiproving it? 

A, The study of the best authors, and attention to 
all the finest models and specimens of composition. 

Q. What are the chief characteristics of taste ? 

A. Delicacy and correctness ; the one, however, to 
a certain degree implying the other, t|^ugh not pre- 
cisely the same. 

Q. m what does delicacy of taste chiefly consiBt 7 

A, In a quick and accurate perception of all the 
finer and less obvious beauties of any performance. 

Q. In what does correctness consist ? 

jl. In a ready detection of false ornament, and a 
due appreciation of all the more substantial qualities 
of a hterary work. 

Q. Are both attributable to the same source ? 

A, Delicacy of taste is chiefly founded on feeling, 
and is more a gift of nature r correctness dependi 
principally upon cultivation, and is more allied to 
reason and judgment. 
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{^ la u»t6 «Ter emplc^ed upon any thing beadee kngutge 7 
A, Yes; it i»ay be employed upon all 9orta of ob 

jects, whether the product of nature or of art. 
Q. With what sort ot objects is taste chiefly conversant 1 
A, Those chiefly which are distinguished for their 

beauty or sublimity. 



x'-' 



CHAPTER Vin. 

69 toBAITTT AND SVBLIMIfT. 



Q. What do you understand by beauty? 

A, An assemblage of properties which renders cer- 
tain objects of perception highly agreeable. 

Q. On what properties does beauty chiefly depend f 

A. On shape, color, or the quality of fitness and 
utility. That which in the smallest compass exhibits 
the greatest variety of beauty, is a fine human face. 
It embraces variety, uniformity, proportion, conveni- 
ence, colors, delicacy, and the expression of moral and 
intellectual virtues. Human beauly, therefore, at least 
that of the face, is not merely a corporeal quality, but 
derives its origin and essential characters from the 
sold; and almost any person may, in some degree, 
acquire it who is at pains to improve his understanding, 
to repress criminal thoughts, and to cherish good af- 
fections ; as every one must lose it, whatever features 
or complexiog^^ere may be to boast of^ who leaves 
the mind uncuR^Vated, or a prey to evil passions, or a 
slave to triflinff pursuits. 

Q. Whatissublinnty? 

A. That quality in objects which, when they ar« 
contemplated, excites in the mind sentiments of awe 
and grandeur ; makes us conscious of something li|ge 
an expansion or elevation of our faculties, as if we 
were exerting our whole capacity to comprehend the 
vastness of the object. ^ 

Q. On what does the feeling ci snbhmity chiefly depend ? 

A. On a perceptioa of immense extent, whether of 
space, duration, or numbers, and of great power and 
energy. 
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O. Can TOa give an twampU of object 
wondiity ? 

A. Th9 2>«t^y; the source of ] 
standard of perfection ; who creat 
vades, and governs all thii^ ; wh^ 
ited,. whose wisdom i» perfect, « 
without hounds, whose ipreatness i 
hie ; who was from all eternity, aw 
ion there can be no end : he is uiK 
yond all comparison, tne most subl 
It is possible to conceive or to c 
of all created sublimity, his works 
perfect and most astonishing exa^ 
the cloudless or starry sky— the ti 
majestic rive^— a deafening cataract 
..aitt— volcanoes-earthquakes— the 4 
universe. 

Q. What, probably, was the design of our < 
upon us a capacity for deriving pleasure fro 

A, It was, to raise our minds a) 
world, and to prepare us for the coni 
Divine nature^ and of the woiks of ci 
idence, which wiU, no doubt, constit 
and final felicity of the good. 

Our taste for the sMimei cheriske< 
directed to proper objects, may^ tket i 
moral improvement, by leading us to 
Creatornn his wonderful works ; b^ 
distance from vice, which is the vi! i 
and by recommending virtue for its 
and loveliness. 

Q. What gives occasion to the emotion of \ 
hmityt 

A. The emotion of moral beauty i 
observe a coincidence between the • 
certain inferior principles of action, 
moral sublimity is awakened when I 
is opposed by inclination or affect : 
all the inferior principles of action, 1 1 
them. Its principle consists in a poi 
and of self-sacrifice, in those cases 1 
difficult. 
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Q. Can you illustrate ihese remarks by an example ? 

A. The conduct of that young man, who labors 
bard and denies himself that he may support an 
aged mother, or a[dd to her comfort, is highly beauti- 
ful ; but natural affection co-operates with a sense of 
duty, and, therefore, it is not sublime. The act of our 
Savior upon the cross, of remembering his mother 
and providing for her wants, was beautiful — how 
beautiful ! His prayer for his murderers wsts sublime. ^ 
It is, in general, acts of tenderness, gentleness, con- 
descension, pity, gratitude, humanity, that are beau- 
tiful; while it is, on the other hand, acts of magna- 
nimity, of fortitude, of inflexible justice, of high pa- 
triotism, and, on proper occasions, of contempt of dan- 
ger and of death, that are sublime. Hence wfe see 
why it is that periods of difficulty, and oppression, and 
persecution, are favorable to the exhibition of the mor- 
al sublime. Such was the Reformation under Luther. 

For an admirable view of this and kindred topics, 
you may consult two lectures by President Hopkins, 
on the " Connection between Taste and Morals," 
whence we have copied freely in this article. 

Q. Is the sense of the beautiful a part of our nature ? 

A. It is as really so as the sense of the true or of 
the right, and " the forms, and shades, and groups of 
thought," that are 'fitted to pr-oduce the emotion of 
beauty in us, are as diversified as the sights or sounds 
which supply the ever-changing pleasures of the eye 
and the ear. 

Q. How is this sense of the beautiful to be improved ? 

A. " It would seem," says Professor Hadduck, 
" that the sense of beauty of which we are made ca- 
pable by nature, is developed in the mind by exercise ; 
and though, like other powers, it may be conferred on 
men in different degrees, is always nourished and ma- 
tured by its appropriate aliment — The Beautiful.^ 
It is strengthened by being indulged. It is called out 
by being appealed to ; and the aid which theory and 
criticism afford in its cultivation, is merely to point 
out and supply appropriate objects — ^the natural occa- 
sions for its exercise." 
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Q. What do yen mean by bwty of Itngoage? 

A. That quality which it possesses, when it may 
be read or listened to with a high degree of pletoire. 

Q. And what is sabiimity in language T 

A, That ({usdity .which it possesses, when it excites 
in the mind of the reader or hearer, grand and exalted 
notions of the objects described. 

O. What sort of language may be said to be most in accordance 
"with correct taste ? 

A. That in which beauty and sublimity are both 
conspicuous, the o^e quality serving to shed lustre 
npon the other. 

Q. Can you give eaampUa fifthe beauty of language ? 

A. The following are from the " Poetry of Life," 
by Mrs. Ellis: 

" There is poetry in the low-roofed cottage standing on the 
skirts of the wood, beneath the oven^dowing oak,. ground whick 
the children of many generations have gamboled, while the 
wreathing smoke eoils up among ibe dark giteen foliage, and the 
my thatch is contrasted with golden moss and- glittering ivy. 
We stand and gaze, delighted with this picture of rural peace 
and privileged seclusion. We long to shake off the shiackles of 
•rtincial society, the wearying cares of life, the imperative control 
of fashion, or the toil and traffic ctf the busy world, and to dwell, 
for the remainder of our days, in a quiet spot like this, where affec- 
tion, that is too often lost in the game of life, might unfold h» store 
of fireside conrfbrts, and where we and ours might constitute one 
unbroken chain of social fellowship, under the shelter of serenitv 
and peace." 

. " Nature is fiill of poetnr, from the )ugh mountain to the shel- 
tered valley, from the bleak promontory to the myrtle grove, from 
the star-lit heaEvena to the sfuxobeiang earth.'' 

Speaking of a modem poet, Mrs. Ellis beabtifqlly 
observes, 

" His charmed numbers flew on like the free current of a me- 
lodious stream, whose associtlitions are with the sunbeams and 
the shadows, the leafy boughs, the song of the forest birds, the 
dew upon the flowery bank, and all things sweet, and genial, and 
delightM, whose influence is aroond us in our happiest moments, 
and whose essence is the wealth that lies hoarded in the treasury 
of nature." 

To exhibit the justness of the above criticism, are 
quoted the following among other fine specim^ia * 
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** I saw frond the beech, yrhsn the mormngr was sfaiiuiig„ 
• A bark o'er the waters move gloriously on ; 
2 came when the spn o'er that beach wassdecUning, 
The baik was still there, but ^^ waters were gone.*' 

* Seldom; indeed, had Athens witnessed such m. scene. The 
ground tiiat formed the original site of the garden had from time 
to time received continual additions ; and the whole extent was 
laid out with that perfecttaste, which knows how to wed Nature 
with Art, without sacrificing ^ler simplicity^to the alliance. Walks 
leading through wildernesses of shade and fragrance -^ glades 
opening, as if to aflford a pleasure-ground for the sunshine— tem- 
ples, rising on the very spots where Imagination herself would 
nave called them up— and fountains and lakes, in alternate mo- 
tion and repose, either wantonly courting the verdure, or calmly- 
sleeping in its embrace : such was the variety of feature that di- 
versified these fair |^rdens ; and animated, as they were on this 
occasion, by the living wit and loveliness of Athens, it afforded a 
scene such as my own youthful fancy, rich as it was then in im- 
ages of luxury and beauty, could hardly have anticipated." 

THE SUBLIME IN WRITING. 

For iTife best and most perfect examples of this, 
the Bible must be consulted. In its very first chapter, 
how sublime is the declaration, *' God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light !^* 

Read, al^o, portions of the Psalms bf David — ^the 
book of Job, and the prophecies of Isaiah, and others. 
These may be referred to again in the chapter on 
the Poetry of the Bible, which will deserve particular 
study. 

Milton, Young, PoUok, and other poets, abound in 
fine examples of the sublime. Dr. Chalmers excels 
among prose writers. 
Dr. Young thus addresses Night : 
" Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o^er a slumbering world. 
Silence how dread ! and darkness how profound ' 



Nor eye nor Ustening ear an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps ! 'Tisi 



) as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause 
An awfiil pause ! prophetic of her end." 
Q. "When is poetry sublime ? 

A, (1.) When it elevates the mind, and makes it, 
as it were, superior to the cares and troubles of this 
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world : (2.) when it infuses any sul^me aflfbction, as 
devoted piety, universal benevolence, the love of vir- 
tue and of our country : (3.) when it affects the mind 
with an awful and imaginary, but not unpleasing hor- 
ror: (4.) when it describes the sentiments or actions 
of those persons whose character is very elevated, 
and (5.) when it conveys a lively idea of any grand 
appearance, natural, artificial, or imaginary. y,. 

Q. What is properly termed a guhlime style f 

A. That which makes us readily conceive any ^reat 
object or sentiment in a lively manner ; and this is 
often done when the words are very plain and simple. 
When bold figures and high-sounding expressions 
are employed without a corresponding elevation of 
thought, they become ridlculpus, and are called bom- 
bast^ or false sublime. 



CHAPTER IX 

OF 8TYLS AND IDtOM. 

Q. What do you understand by Style as applied to writing ? 

A. The particular manner in which a writer or' 
sneaker expresses his thouj^hts by means of language. 

Q. From wnat is ther word style derived ? 

A. From the Latin word stylus, a pointed steel in- 
strument, with which the ancients used to write upon 
their waxen boards and tablets. 

Q. Is there much diversity of style among men ? 

A. Very great ; as almost every writer has a style 
or manner peculiar to himself; though in some this is 
more marked and striking than in others, 
. Q. On what does this diversity of style depend ? 

A, Partly on mental constitution ; partly on the 
nature and quality of the education which a person 
may have received.. 

(f. Who are the men that are most distinguished by peculiarity 
of style ? 

A, Those, generally, of greatest genius, greatest 
vigor of mind, or of highest mental cultivation. 

Q. Can you state the difference between style and idiom ? 

A. Style is characteristic of different writers ; idiom 
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«f diderent langaagfes : hence we speak of the style 
of Addison, but of Uie idiom of the English language. 

Q. What do you coiuideri then, the troe impart of idiom ? 

JL. That peY;uliarity in the n^e of expression, jo^d 
arrangement of words, which distinguishes one laa» 
guage from another. 

Q. Do laiiguages differ much in point of idiom? 

A. Very considerably; modes of expression and 
arrangement appearing quite proper in one, which 
would be harsh and uncouth in another. 



CHAPTER X. 

OF DIFTEREICT KINDS OP STYLE. 

Q. Can you mention any 6{ the different qualities of style ? 

A. The strong, the weak, the simple, the florid, the 
concise, the diffuse. ^ 

Q. What do you mean by a strong or vigorous style ? 

A. A style that makes a deep and powerful impres- 
sion upon the mind of the bearer or reader. 

Q. And what by a weak or feeble style ? 

A. A style that has little power of arresting the 
attention, or exciting the feelings of the reader or 
hearer. 

Q. Can you express your opinion of a simple style t 

A. Simple style is that in which there is little appa- 
rent labor, and no attempt at any thing but merely to 
be understood. 

Q. And what do you mean by a florid style ? 

A. Style in which there is great profusion of orna 
ment, and an obvious desire to produce effect. 

Q. What have you to say of the concise style ? 

A. It is the style which a writer or speaker uses, 
who expresses his thoughts in very few words. 

Q. And what of the diffuse ? 

A. Diffuse style is that which persons employ, whc 
express themselves very fully, and dwell long on tht 
same thoughts. 

Q. Are there any more quaUties of style ? 

A. Yes ; but it is impossible to enumerate them all, 
(of they are as diversified as the characters of men's 
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iniiid», and the occasions on which they require to 

speak or write ? 

Q. What do you mean by a nattiral style ? 

A» A style in strict accordance with the rules and 
principles of the langua^, in which a person speaks 
or writes, and sUch as one, deeply impressed with his 
subject, uses without apparent effort or labor. t 

Q. What is a bombastic style T ' ^:; v 

A, A style in which great swelling words are em- 
ployed to express common thoughts. 

Q. When should one kind of style he used ip. preference to - 
another ? 

A, That depends entirely upon the nature of the 
subject, as well as the occasion on which a person (\- 
^lay be called to speak or write. ^ ~ 

{.Note.— Tor exftm]des of different kinds of style, let the scholar be re- 
quested to make selections from books or periodicals: Mrs. Tiithiil*8 " Tonng 
udies' Reader" is a vBlnable book of reference.] 



CHAPTER XL 

OF PERSPICUITT. 

Q. What do you conceive to be the greatest excellence of style 
CO whatever class it belongs ? 

A, Perspicuity, or that quality which enables us to 
see at once an author's meaning, and renders it im- 
possible for us to misunderstand it. 

Q. What quality stands next to perspicuity in importance ? 

A. Ornament, or elegance, which, joined with per- 
spicuity, forms the highest excellence that style can 
possess. 

Q. What renders perspicuity so essential in style 7 

A. The circumstance of its being necessary that 
composition should be easily understood ; for without 
this no other quality is of any value. 

Q. On what does perspicuity depend ? 

A. Partly on the choice of words, and partly on 
their structure in sentences. 

Q. What are the chief things to be attended to in the choice of 
words? 

A, Purity, Propriety, and Precisioa 
E9 
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Q. WbBt antngenttnt of words, or ttiucture U wntenoes, d^ 
you think best ? ^ 

A. That, whatever it may be, which is best fitted to 
exf»'as8 the meaning intended to be conveyed. 



CHAPTER XIL 

OP PURITY. 

Q. What do you paean by Parity of style f ' 

A, The use of such words and mode^ of expression 
^ are perfectly fiAglisb, and warranted by good au- 
thority. 

Q. What do you consider a viol?ition of purity ? 

A. The use of such words as are either fbreign to 
the language, or have become antiquated by disuse. 

Q. Can you give an Qzample of the violation of punty in respect 
of foreign words ? 

A. Fraicheur, for coolness ; fougue^ for turbulence ; 
politesse, for politeness^ are examples of French words* 
used instead of English. . 

Q. Can you give an example of the latter species of violation 
of purity? • 

A. Befwst^ for command; eraU for formerly; and 
sith^ for since, are now of this class, though they wero 
once in common use. 

Q. What IB the standard of purity ? 

A. The practice and authority Gi the best speakezi 
and writers. 

Q. Are words much subject to change ?. 

A. Almost as mach so as any tihing connected with 
human affairs. 

Q. In what manner do they suffdr these changes ? 

A. On some occasions they change their significa- 
tion; as, kt once signified to hinder; on others thc^ 
drop out of use, or become obsolete ; as, strook, which 
once was used instead of struck. t^ , 

Q. In what does purity of construction consist ? 

A. In the arranging of words in a sentence accord- 
to the English idiom, or mode of expresstoo. 

J. Can you give any examples of the violation of this prindptet 

A. " He will repent himself of such conduct," is a 
French, not an English mode of expression. 
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Q. How would foa coiract this r 
A. By leaving out the word kfrnst 
Q, Are all writers alike restricted in the*| 
A. AU writers are restricted to ; 
but poets take, and are allowed mu(A 
in this respect tban prose writers. 

Q. Can you give an example ? 

A. "The sunset of li^ gives m 
here the word lore is an antiquatd 
learning, and would hardly be tolen 
but poetry. 

(f. Will you endeavor to correct the fot. 
parity f He siroiuned idly about the iieldi 
an extra genius. They showed too much h; 

A. He roamed idly, &c. He was 
I genius, Tkey showed too 



1. Correct the grammatical errors 
sentences : 

1. A wrietjr of pleanngrpiiitMrts chana the eye. 

9. If the privileges to Which he has an nadoabted 
•nioyed, should now be wrested fmn hinw woiUd b( 

3. The religion of these people, as well as rlieir 
were straiuety Unsrefireaented. 

4. Whether oae pevsim <nr more ws« ooncemed in 
yet appear. 

5. The mind of man can not be long withont eo 
atflivity of his thoughts. 

6. They ought to have contribated the same p 
(aye a third mere thaa them. 

7. Who shoald I meet the other evening but my 
S. Those eoit of fiavors do real itajary under the ; 
0. I saw Ane or more penaons enter the garden. 

10. £very person, whatever be their station, is 
mondity and rdigiea. 

IJ. The conspiracy was the easier discovered fi 
many. 

12. The pleasarea of the understanding are mor 
ef the senses. 

IS. Ere was the direst of all her daqghters^ 

14. I can not tell who has befriended me, luUest 
•ave received so many favors. 

15. The confession is ingenttons, and 1 hope m« 
I aonld if yen had proauMd. 

m. Each ef these worde iirply some parsait or c 

17. No nation gives greater encouragement to lei 
•ft the same time, none are so injudicious in the &p 

18. I should be obliged to him if he will gratify 
10. We have dose no more than it was our duty 
10. His tices have weidbened his mind, and brok 
91 tliey could not persuade him, though they i 
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SS. We need not, nor do not, limit the divine puqpoMft* 
83. He is reaolTod of going abroad. 
94. He was accoMd with having acted nnfairiy. 

S5. The wisest princes need not think it koj dimhintion to fbexr gveat- 
ness, or derogation to their snffieiency, to rely- upon oonnsel.* 

II. Correct the errors in the use of forei^, obsolete, 
or new-coined words and phrases, in the following 
sentences : 

1. The popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on the subject. 
S. The queen, whom it highly imported that the two monarehs should 
b* at peace, acted the part of mediator. 

3. All these things required abundance of finesse and delicatesse to 
manage with advantage, as well as a strict observance of times and sea* 
s<m8. 

4. The hauteur of Plorio was vexy diagracious, and disgusted both his 
friends and sfraugers. 

5. When I made some a nropos remarks upon hia conduct, he began to 
quiz me : but he had as lief let it alone. 

6. 'niey thought it an important sttlqect, and the question was Btniuft*; 
ously debated pro and con. 



CHAPTER XHL 

Of PROPRIGTT. 

Q. What do you mean by Propriety as applied to style 1 

A. The selection of such words as are best adapted 
to express the meaninff intended to be conveyed. 

Q. what is the first rute to be observed with regard to pror 
priety? 

A. Avoid such words and expressions as are low 
and vulgar, or tend to excite mean conceptions : as, 
to see a thinff with fudf an eye ; to get into a scrape ; 
which should be, to see a thing at a glance ; to get 
into a difficulty. 

Q. What is the second rule ? 

A. In writing prose, we should reject such words 
as belong entirely to the province of poetry ; as, mom, 
for morning ; eve, for evening ; lone, for lonely. 

Q. What is the rule next to be observed ? 

A, We should avoid technical terms, or terms pe- 
culiar to some particular art or profession, unless when 
writing to persons who understand them ; as, we tacked 

* If his pupils have not been thoroughly instructed in grammar, the 
teacher may revert to the rules of syntax, on which he will nod abundanca 
if eAidsas in all the ofdinaiy tezt>books« 
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^. What k the next rule? 

A. It is, not to use the same word too often, or in 
different senses ; as, '' The king communicated his in^ 
tention to the minister, who disclosed it to the secre- 
tary, who made it known to the public." " His owDt 
reason might have suggested better reasons.^^ 

Q. How would you rectffy these sentences ? 

A. Thus: *'The king communicated his intention 
to the mimster, who disclosed it to the secretary, and 
the secretary made it known to the public." *' His 
own judgment might have suggested better reasons." 

Q. What is the next rule to be attended to ? 

A. All words that are necessary to complete the. 
sense ought to be supplied ; thus, instead of ^ This ac- 
ion increased his former services ;" we should say. 

This action increased the tnerit of his former ser- 
vices." 

Q. What rale hare yon next to giva? 

A. Avoid all equivocal or ambiguous expressions. 

Q. What do you mean by equivocal or ambiguous expressions ? 

A. Such expressions as are either susceptible of a 
double or a doubtful meaning. 

Q. Can you give an example of wis ? 

A. " I can not find one of my books ;" which may 
mean either that there is one of my books which I 
can not find, or that I can find none of them at all. 

Q. Have you any &rther rule to give ? 
• A. One, and but one ; avoid unintelligible and incon- 
sistent words and phrases ; as, *' I have but an opaque 
idea of the subject." 

Q. What word ought to be used instead of opaqtte in this case ? 

A. The word conAised or indistinct, which si^ifies 
not clear, while opaque means not fit to be seen 
through. 

Q. Can you point out the errors^ and make the neoessary oar- 
lections in the foUowing sentences ? I had as lief say a thing 
after him as after ano^er. I need say no more concerning the 
drift of these letters. What is it but a sort of rack that forces 
men to say what they have no mind to? These persons know 
not what to make of'^themselves. Our friend ddbs not hold long 
in one mind. 
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A. I should like as well to say a thing after him as 
alter another. I need say no more concerning th^ 
purport of these letters. What is it but a sort of rack 
that forces men to say what theywish to conceal, or 
do not wish to communicate ? These persons know; 
not how to employ their time. Our friend does not 
continue long in one opinion. 

izxBcms. 
I. Correct the vulgar or technical expresaions in the 
folk>wing sentences : 

I. He is not a whit better than thorn whom he so liberally' condemns. 

%. The meaning irf* the plumes as I take it, is very.difBient firom th* 
common acceptation. 

3. I expoeed vpjwMBO much among the people, that I had like to have 
gotten one or two broken heads. 

4. He is yerj detterotis in smelling out the ylew^ and dengna of others.. 

5. You may peroeire, with half an eje, the difficulties to which such 
oonduct will expose you. 

6. It fell out, Tinfottunately, that two of tiia principal petsoas fell dot, 
and had a fatal quarrel. 

II. Supply the words which are necessary to make 
the. sense complete in the followihg sentences : 

1. He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of the soul and body. 

% Some vroductions of nature riae in value, aocoiding as they more or 
less resemble those of art. 

%. He is impressed with a true sense of that function, when chosen from 
a regard to the interests of piety and virtue. ~ 

III.. Correct the improper use of the same word in 
different senses, in the following sentences : 

1. An eloquent speaker may give more, but can not give more convincing 
arguments, than this plain man offered. 

S. They were persons of Teiy moderate intellects, even before they were 
impaired by their passions. 

3. The sharks, who prey on the inadvertency of youn^ heirs, are mox« 
pardonable than those, who trespass upon the good qnmon of those, who 
treat them with great confidenoe and reqwct. 

lY. Correct the equivocal or ambiguous expressions 
in the following sentences : 

1. When our friendship is considered, how is it possible that I should art 
grieve for his loM? 
S. The aagle killed the hea, and eat her in her own nest. 

3. Soloman, the son of David, who built the temple of Jemsaten, was 
Che richest monarch that reigned over the Jewish people. 

4. The Divine Being heapeth favors on his servants, ever liberal and 
faithfuL • 

V. Correct or omit such words and phrases, in the 
following sentences, as are unintelligible, inapplica- 
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ble, Of less sigaificant than others, a 
they are intended to 'express : 

1. I seldom sea • noble boildinr, or any great jA 

pomp, bat I think* how little is all this to satisfy t& 

idea, of aa immortal aoaU 

S. The attempt, however laudable, was found to ' 

S. He is oar mutual benefactor, and deserves ou 

4. Vivacity is often promoted by presenting a ieni 
iMtead of an inteBipfale ona. 

5. It is difficult for him to spe&k three sentences t 
0. The negligence of timely precaution was tbe j 

■ 7. By proper refleetion, we may be taught to iq 
^nd defective. 



CHAPTER jXIV. 

OF PRBOISIOK. 

Q. What do yon mean by the term Precisio 

A. The using of no more words to co 
inff than the sense absohitely requires 

Q. To iTi^iat does precision stand opposed ? 

A, To that looseness and vaguenes 
arise from too great a multiplicity of - 

Q. What tends most to produce nrecision 7 

A. Clear and accurate thinkiilg. V 
ly know our own meaning, and thorov 
the words we make use of. - — 

Q, What is the evil of employmg too. many ' 
idea? 

A, It distracts the attention of the 1 1 
and prevents him from forining a co i 
of the subject under discussion. 

Q. Is want of precision a common error? 

A, Perhaps the most so of any tha 
as many, not content with one wor 
idea, are apt to subjoin another, whi< I 
to be of the same import, will, they 
thought much plainer. 

Q. What is the best rule for avoiding this i 

A. Select the word that exactly ex i 
intended to be communicated, and 
other for the purpose. 

Q. When is precision most apt to be violati I 

A. In the use of what are called syi 
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or words which are considered of the same significa- 
tion. . 

Q. Are there any words perfectly synonymous ? 

A. On this point there is great diference of oiNnlon, 
out many are reputed S3monymoas which are not so 
n reality. 

Q. Can yau give an example of this ? 

.4. Courage and fortitude are generally deemed of 
the same import ; but the difference between them is 
considerable. Courage braves danger, fortitude sup- 
ports pain. 

Q. Is precision alike necessary in all sorts of composition? 

A. In all it is important ; it is the very essence of 
poetry ; but in novels and romances it is much less 
necessary, than in works which inculcate truth, or 
teach some art or science. 

Q. Can you correct the following sentences in which precision 
has been disregarded ? James desisted from, and renounced his 
designs. He abhorred and detested being in debt. This lady was 
a pattern of piety, virtue, and religion. 

A. James desisted from his designs. He detested 
being in debt. This lady was a pattern of piety and 
virtue. 

xxxscxns. 

. I. Omit the superiuou^ expressions in the foibw 

ing sentences : 

1. The hvaan body may bi divided into the head, txtank, liapOM, ^uid 
vitalB. 

2. His end soon appxoackedt and he died with neat coiirag« and fortitude. 

3. There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that 
man, wh6 doea not give and allot a due phave of bia time to retirement and 
reflection. 

4. Hia cheerful, happy temper, remote from discontent, keepa «p a kind 
of day%ht in .hie mind, excludes erezy gloomy prospect, and filla it with a 
steady and perpetual serenity. 

II. Correct the tautology in the following sentences : 

1. The birds were clad in their Inrightest plumage, and the trees were 
clad ita theut richest Terdorv. 

2. The occurrence which the sentinel told the setgeant, he UM the cap- 
tain, who told i^ to the general. 

3. Notwithstanding the rapidity with which time passes, men pass their 
Ixrea in trifles and foOies ; although reason and religion dedaie, tiiat not a 
moment should pass without bringing something to pasa. 

4. He used to iise many expressions not usually used, and which tap not 
generally in use. 

5. The writing which maakiiui ftnt wrota, was tint written n tablia of 
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0. Our eiq(>Mtanods ^sep frA^oeitiy diW|>poiitted, becavsa W9 etptti I 
greater happineas from the fatare than experience authorises us to expect. 1 

7. No learning that we have learned is genetaUy so de«|rly booght, or so ! 

Taluable when it is boaght, as i^at 'Which w« have learned in the school of 
«zperJenoe.^ 

III. Correct the following errots Jn the use of woi^s 
'^ommonly employed as synonymous : 

1. The secretary left the place of trast he held tinder goremment, gave 
mp hit piotyv quitted his parents in alflictien, and deserted the kingdom 
forerer. 

2. A patriot acknowledges his opposition to >a cormpt ministry, and is 
applauded ; a gentleman confesses his mistake, and is forgiven ; a prisoner 
aTDWS the crime 'Of which he stands tuxmsed, and is punished. 

3. A hermit is severe in his life ; a casuist rigorous in h^ apidioation of 
religion or law ; a judge austere in his sentences. 

4. The early being a man of extensive abilities, stored his mind with a 
Turiety of ideas ; whicli circamstance cotitribttted to the luocessful exer- 
tion of his vigorous capacity. 

5. By the habit of vralkiog often in the streets, one aoqulns a cuktom of 
idleness. ^ 

6. Philip found an obstacle to m&naging the Athenians, on account of 
their natural dispositioas ; bat the eloquence of Demosthenes was the great 
di0icalty in his designs. 

7. He is master of a complete house, which has not one entire apartment. 

8. An honest man will refrain from employing an ambiguous expression ; 
a oovfused man may often utter equivocal terms without design. 

'9. This man, 6n all occasions, treated hit inferiors whh great haughti- 
ness and disdain. 

10. Galileo discovered the telescope ; Harvey invented the circulation of 
the blood. 

11. He is a child alone, havmg neither brother nor sister. 
13. A man may be too vain to be proud. 

13. The traveler observed the most striking objects he saw ; the general 
remarked all the motions of the enemy. 

14. I am amazed at what is new or unexpected ; confounded at what is 
vast or great ; surprised at what is indomprehensible ; astonished by what 
is shocking or terrible. 

15. He died with violence ; for he was killed by a sword. 



CHAPTiER XV. 

OF PKRSnCUITT IN TBI STSUCTCntE OF SCNTlSNCSS. 

Q. What is the first teqaisite in the fltiucture of sentences ? 

A. To be careful to make them neither too lon^ nor 
too short ; and not to have too many that are either 
very long or very short following in succession. 

Q. What is genetaUy the effect of msSjnijf sentences too long T 

A, It tends to confuse and fatjlstie the reader or 
hearer, and consequently prevents mm ftom distinct- 
F 
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ly understanding, and feeling an interest In, what he 
hears or reads. 
~ Q. What is the consequence of making them too short 7 

.4. It gives an appearance of abruptness and want 
of connection to the composition, and represents a 
subject too much in loose and detached portions. 

Q. How are l?oth extremes best aToided ? 

!a. By a due intermixture of long and short senten^ 
ces, whether in speaking or writing. 

Q. What will be the effect of this ? ' 

A. It will be productive of that variety which sel- 
dom fails to please ; and to be pleased is one of the 
first steps toward being instructed. 

Q. Under what heads do the more particular rules of this sub- 
ject come ? 

A. Under Clearness, Unity, Strength, Harmony, 
and a judicious use of the Figures of Speech. 
' Q. Do not some, of these more "properly rank under beauty or 
ornament ? 

A, They all do so to a certain degree, but ornament 
depends more particularly upon harmony and a proper 
use of the figures of speech. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OF 0LBARNK8S. 

Q. What do you understand by Clearness? 

A. Such an arrangement of the several words and 
members of a sentence as distinctly indicates an au- 
thor's meaninff. 

Q. When is tabs most apt to be overlooked ? 
I A, In the placing or arranging of such words or 
clauses as are of a qualifying or restrictive nature. 

Q. What class of words come chiefly under this head ? 

A, Those denominated adverbs, which may, by an 
improper position, be made to qualify a wrong word, 
and thus bring out a meaning totally different from 
that intended. 

Q. Can you exemplify what you have mentioned ? 

A, ** William has set out upon his travels, and he 
not only means to visit Paris, but also Rome " 

Q YThoro does the error lie here 1 
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A. In the position of not ordy, which, a» they stand, 
are made to qualify means ; whereas the word they 
should quisihfy is Paris ; as, " He means to visit, not 
only Paris, but Rome also." 

Q. When several restrictive or qualifying clauses occur in the 
same sentence, how should they be disposed f 

A, The best way is, not to place them too near each 
other, but so to disperse and arrange them^as to leave 
the principal words of the sentence prominent and 
distinct. 

Q. What is faulty in the following sentence : " A great stone 
that I happened to find, after a long search, by the sea-s^iore, 
served me for an anchoi^" 

A, The qualifying clause, " after a long search," is 
improperly placed. 

Q. what may the meaning of the sentence be according to the 
present arrangement ? 

A. Why, that the search was confined to the sea- 
shore, whereas it is intended to be stated that the 
stone was found on the sea-shore. 

Q. Can you give the sentence in a corrected form ? 

A. "X great stone that I happened, after a long 
search, to find by the sea-shore, served me for an 
anchor." 

Q. What is the most general rale upon the subject of arrange- 
ment? 

A, Place words so as best to preserve and exhibit 
the proper connection of the thoughts for which they 
stand, and which they are intended to convey. 

Q. Is there any more specific rale ? 

A, Let all relative and connective words be so 
placed as best to indicate at once what they connect, 
and to what they refer. 

Q. What will be the consequence of an improper position of 
words in a sentence ? 

A. It will obscure the sense, and produce confusion 
in the mind of th^ reader or hearer. 

Q. Will you endeavor to correct the following sentences ? It 
is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, 
by heaping up treasures, from which nothing can protect us but 
the good providence of God. We shall now endeavor, with 
clearaess and precision, to describe the provinces oncd united 
under their sway. The minister who grows less by his elevation, 
like a little statue on a mighty pedestal, will always have his 
ieidousy strong about him. 
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A. It 18 folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures,- 
to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, froin 
which nothing can protect us but the good providence 
of God. We shall endeavor to describe, with clear- 
ness and precision, the provinces once united' under 
their sway. The minister who, like a little^ statue pa. 
a mighty pedestal, grows lesa by his ele¥»tifln, will 
always have his jealousy strong about, him» . 

EZSSCISES. [ 

' I. Correct the errors in the position of adverbs, ip 
the following sentences : 

1. Br doing' the same thisff it often becomoR habita^. 



I. Br doing' the same thisff it often becomes habitat 
3. Not to exasperate, him, I only spoke a few words. 
3. Siztos the Fourth was, if 1 mistake not, 'a great c 



'oorth was, if 1 mistake not, a great ooUeetor of bookt at 
wast. 

4. We do thoM things Arequeotlj, which we repent of afterward. 

5. I was engaged formerly in that business, but I never shall be again . 
concerned in it. 

4. If Louis XIV. was not the greatest king, he was the best actor of 
mi^esty, at least, that ever filled a thnme. 

II. Correct the errors in the position of clauses and 
circumstances, in the following sentences : 

1. I have settled the meaning of those pleasures of the imagination, 
which are the subject of my piresent undertaking, by way of iatroductioo, 
in this paper ; anid endeavored to recommend the pursuit of those pleas- 
ures to my readers, by several considerations ; I shall examine the several 
■ouTces whence these pleasures are derived, in the next paper. 

8. Fields of com form a pleasant prospect ; and if the walks were a Ut^ 
tie taken care of tlut lie between them, they would display neabiess, rpg 
ulaxi^, and elegance. 

9. I have confined myself to those methods for the advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a jnrince, limited like ours, by a strict ozecutioia 
flf the laws. 

4. This morning, when .one of the gay females was looking over some 
noods and ribands, brought by her tirewoman, with great care and dili- 
gence, I employed no less in examining the box which contained them. 

9. Since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual intercourse of 
buying and selling, and dealing upon credit, where fraud is permitted or 
connived at, or has no law to pumsh it, the honest dealer is often undone, 
and the knave gets the advantage. 

6. As the guilt of an officer will be. greater than that of a ooinaion ser- 
vant, if he prove negligent, so the reward of his fidelity will be proportion 
aUar greater, 

7. Let the virtue of a definition be what it will, in the order of things, 
it seems rather to ibUow than to precede our inquiry, of which it ought to * 
be considered as the raanlt. 

8. This work, in its full extent, being now afflicted with an asthma, and 
finding th« power of life gradually declining, he had no longer courage to 
undertake, 

0. The witness had been nrdend to withdraw from the bar, in conse- 
q^nce of being intoxicated, by the motion of an honoraUe member. 
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III. Correct the errors in the ] 
frequent repetition of pronouns, in 
tences: 

1. Tbese are thd master's rules, -who mttst be 

2. They attacked the Duke of Northtimberlan 
to aeato. 

8. It ia true what he says, bat it is not applici 

4. He was takinj? a riew, from a window, of tl 
»;^h>c!> a pwty of the royalists ^ad fortified the 

5. It IS folly to pretend to arm ourselves a^ini 
oQ^Bg up treasures, which nothing can protect 
provideace of our Heavenly Father. 

0. Thusl have fairly given you my opinion, a 
majonty of both houses here, relating to this wei 
am confident you mav securely reckon. 

7. From a habit of saving time and paper, wl 
university, many write in so diminutive a mannei 
and interlineations, that th«y are hanily able to 
hesitation or extemporary expletives. 

2* i/"" promised to his ^ther never to abanc 

*v : ^®." ^^^ ^^^ *** ®^^* «y« ^p^ **»« srood thi 

tbat their reputation obseures them, and that the 
dosUnd in their Ught; and therefore they do ^ 
cloud over them, that the bright shining of their 
them. 



CHAPTER XVII 

09 UNITY. 

Q. What do you mean by the Unity of a 
A, Closeness and compactness of 

tne restriction of the sentence to on 
Q. When is unity most apt to be violated 
-4, When the sentence is long, an 

number of qualifying clauses, amoi 

no very close connection. 
Q. What, for the sake of unity, should ti 

tence? 

A, One principal object of thoug 
never be obscured, nor concealed frc 
Q. What is the first rule, then, for preser 
A. Never, if possible, during the 
fence, to change the scene or the ac 
Q. Can you exemplify the violation of this 
A *' After we came to anchor, 
shore, where I was welcomed by all 
received me with the greatest kindn 
F2 
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Qf What is faulty in this sentence ? 

A. A frequent change of subject, as tvet they, I, toho^ 
which are all nominatives to different verbs, and there- 
fore tend to distract the attention. 

Q. Can ypu give it in a corrected form ? . 

A, " After we came to anchor, I was put on shore, 
where I was wekoiped by all my friends, and receiv- 
ed by them with ttie greatest kindness/' 

Q. What is the next role for obtaining unity ? 

A, It is, never to crowd into one sentence things so 
unconnected that they would bear to be divided into 
different sentences. 

Q. Cw you give m example ? 

A. ^* Virtuous men are always the mo^t happy ; but 
▼ice strows the path of her votaries with thorns.' 

Q. How would you correct this sentence? 

A. By making each member a separate sentence ; 
as, '* Virtuous men are always the most happy. Vice 
strows the path of her followers with thorns." 

Q. What is the next rule under this head ? 

A, It is to avoid all unnecessary parentheses, and 
all such words and members as interrupt the natural 
unity of thought which a sentence should exhibit. 

Q. Are parenuieses always improper ? 

A. By no means ; for they sometimes give elegance 
and vivacity to a sentence. They should, however, 
be used very sparingly, as they tend, when improper- 
ly introduced, to clog and embarrass a sentence. 

Q. Are parentheses as much in use as they once were ? 

-4. No ; for by modern writers they are mostly laid 
aside ; but old writers were in general very profuse in 
the use of them. 

Q. How may long and awkward parentheses be avoided ? 

A. Either'by entirely rejecting them, or, if what they 
contain be necessary to the sense, by putting them 
into a separate sentence. 

O. Can you give an example of the right use of parentheses T 

A. ** The bliss of man (could pride that blessmg find) 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind.** ^ 

Q. Will you endeavor to correct the following sentences, m 
which unity has been neglected? A short time after this injury, 
he came to himself; and the next day th^y put him on board a 
ihip. which conveyetl him first to Corinth, and thence to the island 
of ^gina. Never delay till to-morrow (for to-morrow is not 
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jrooTS ; and thouga yoa should live to enjo] 
load it with a burden not its own) what i 
tell you ought to be performed to-aay. 

A. A short time after thia injury 
9elf ; and being the next day put oi 
was conveyed first to Corinth, an^ 
and of iGgina. Never delay till i6- 
son and conscience tell you ought ti 
day. To-morrow is not yours ; and 
live to enjoy it, you must not over! 
den not its own. 

EZKBCXSSS. 

L Correct the enocs arising irom 

s^ene or actor, in the following sen 

1. The Britons, doily hanMed by crael vaoei 
fflpstd tp call in tlut Skzoqi for their defence ; wh 
tM greater part of the island to their own poWer, d 
nest Temote and momitainoiu parts ; anl the rei 
tons, xeliffion, and langaap:es, became wholly Saat 

& All the precantionaMpradence, moderation, a 
Snmenes employed, were incapable of mollifying ti 
rlans, and of extin^ishtng their' jealousy ; ana i 
the Tiitiie and merit which occasioned it, to have 
istg them. 

3. He who pexf<ftnis every employmont in its dti 
len no part of time to escape withont profit ; an 
araltn^ed, and mnch of li£i is enjoyed in little spi i 

4. Derire of pleasnie ushers in temptation, %nd I 
paaaiona is fotwuded. 

IL Correct suc^ errors, in the fb 
z» arise from crowding into one sent : 
have no intimate connection : 

1. The noCaonsof L<nd SudezlaQd wero alw^yf \ 
at great expense. 

5. Cato died in the full jigar of hfe. under 'Mkj : 
and affectionate m ttis temper ; comprehensiTe, in : 
■eased with the love of mankind 

S. In this uneasy state, both of his pubUe and ; 
oppressed by a new and deep affliction, the deith i 
TuUia ; which happened soon after her divorce fro i 
BMB and homon were entiiely disagteeabls to he . 

4k I single him out amoi^ the mpderns, becaup 
munption to oenRuie Tacitus, and to write history t 
snip will forgive this short excursion in honor of i 

III. Correct the errors in the us ; 
in the following sentences : 

1. Disappointments will onen happen to the I i 
trough any imorudence of theirs, nor eve thro i 
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■ign of otlMW ; but merely in ccmBeqnence of lome of those cross incidenU 
M life which couM not be foreseen), and sometimes to the wisest and best 
oonperted plans. 

9. It was an ancient tradition, that when tiie Capitol was fotinded bj 
Ofiis of the Roman kings, the god Terminus (who presided over bonndariesr 
and ^iras represented, according to the fashion of ttiaj; age, by a large stone) 
alone, among all the inferior deithis, refused to yield his plaoe to Jupiter 
himself^ 



CHAPTER XVni. 

OF STRENGTH. 

Q. . What do you mean by the Strength of a sentence ? 

4i The power which it possesses of makinf a deep 
impression upon the mind. 

Q. What is the first lequisite for ob^taining strength ? 

j4. It is, to avoid all tautology, and admit into a sen 
tence no words and members but such as the sense 
absolutely requires^ 

Q. What am I to understand by tautology ? 

A, The application of several words to express the 
same idea — ^a practice which has, at all times, an en- 
feebling effect. 

Q. Can you give an example of tautology? 

A. " They returned back again to the same city from 
whence they came forth." * 

Q. What words are here redundant ? 

i. Back, a^ain, same, from, and forth, the meaning 
Of all which is implied in the other words of the sen- 
tence. 

Q. What is Che next rale for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence? 

A. To dispose of the principal words and members 
in such a manner that they will produce the greatest 
possible effect upon the mind of the reader or hearer. 

Q. What must we often do to accomplish this? 

A, We must frequently give the words an arrange- 
ment different from that which they usually have ; as, 
'* Great is Diana of the Ephesians," which gives much 
more spirit to the sentiment than, ''Diana of the 
Ephesians is great." See chapter xv. 

Q. What do you call the placing ot words out of their natural 
Older? 

A. Inversion or transposition, which, when jndi* 
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cioosly ma^ ooatribntei^ both, tp %\^ sfx^imh and 
elegance of s^ senteace.. 

^ What i^ your Bex; remark on t)ie s^ibje^t of stieQg|(^.? 

A, It is, that a weaker aissertion sftoiild nieVer fol 
low a stronger ; nor a shorter member one' of greater 
length. 

'Q. Can 70a give an iltostnttaon oof tlui •pno^if]^ ^ , 

A, " When our passions have foi»ato4,u&{| yf^ Qat-. 
ter ourselves with lb© belief that we Iiaye, forsaken 
them," i? a better arrangement than, " We ilatter our- . 
selves with the belief that we have forsaken our pas- . 
sions, when they have forsaken u&'? 

Q^ What is ypur next observation on the strength of senten- 

zest •••'-■' .. r 

A, It- 18, to avoids if possihlQ, co)aqlq4Wff them with 
any short, trifling, or unemphatic word/ 
■ Q. What are the Words which you would include, in this class ? 

A . Some of the pronouns, se vesal of the ad ve'rbs, and 
most of the prepositions. 

Q. Will you exemplify what you have stated? 

A, " AVarice is a crime, which wise men are> often 
guilty of,*' is less forcible anddigniiied than ^* Avarice 
is a crim^, of which wise men are often guilty." 

Q. What have you farther to observe on this topic ? 

A. When two things are. contrasted with, one an- 
other for the purpose of exprfessing either resemblance 
or opposition, a similar resemblance or opposition 
should be observed in the structure of the sentence. 

Q. Upon what princijple is this rule founded ? 

A. Upon the principle that, when w:e find a corris- 
spondence among objects, we naturally ejqpect i simir 
lar correspondence among the wordft hy ^b^ch Xhpy 
are denoted. 

Q. Will you give an example of this T ' 

A. " The idle never make so much iipprovement as 
diligent persons," should be, "The idle n^ver make 
so much improvement as the diligep);." 



Q. Can jFou correct the fipllowing s^tences ? It is six ye^rs 
go since I paid a visit to my relations. Tl^e reason whv he actbd 
in the manner he did, was not fully and completely eiuplained. If 



I mistake not, I think he is improved both in knowledge and bc- 
b&vior These two boys appear to be both equal in capacity. 
A. It is jsix years since I paid a visit to my rela- 
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70 SWBirOTH. [rARV ♦ ^ 

tions. ^The reason he acted m the manner he dia 
was never fully explained. If I mistake not, he is im- 
proved both in knowledge and behavior. These two 
bciys appear equal in capacity. 

EXERCZSBS. 

I. Divest thie following sentences of all riedundant 
words and members : 

1. Suspend jroor censure so long» tillyotur judgment on the safajtot am 
be wisely formed. 

3. How many are there by wliom these tidings of good news were nerer 
heard! 

3. He says nothing of it himself, and I am not dispooed to traTel into tho 
regions of oonjectnre, but to relate a narratire of facts. 

4. Never did Attiens succeed better in gaining the uniTersal lover andM 
teem of all men. 

9. These points have been illustrated in so plain and evident a. manner, 
that the perusal of the booh has given me pleasnre and satisfaction. 

6. I was ranch utoved on this occasion, and went home full of a great 
Many serious reflections. , 

7. This measure may «Setd s<mte pn^t, and funoish some stmusetaient. 

8. Less capacity is required for this business, but more time is necessary. 

9. Tliought and language act and react upon each other mutually. 

II. Correct such errors, in the following passages, 
as arise from the improper use of copulatives, rela- 
tives, and particles employed in transition and con- 
nection: . 

1. Tho-enemy ndd, I will pnrsne, and I will overtake, and I will divide 
the spoil. 

9. There is nothing which promotes knowledge more than steady appli- 
cation, and a haUt of observation. 

3. The faith he pro^issed, and which he became an apostle of, was nol 
his invention. 

4. Their idleness, and their luxury and pleasures, their criminal deeds, 
and their immoderate passions, and their timidity and baseness of mand, 
have dejected them to such a degre^e, as to make them weary of life. 

III. Correct such errors, in the following sentences, 
as arise from the improper position of the most im- 
portant words : 

1 . I have considered the subject with a good deal of sttentran, npon which 
I was desired to communioate mv thoughts. 

5. Whether a choice, altogether unexceptionable, has in any pountry 
been made, seems doubtful. 

3. The praise of judgment Virgilhas justly contested with Homer, but 
his invention remains yet unrivaled. 

4. Amlntion creates seditions, wars, discord, and hatred. 

9. Sloth pours upon us a deluge of crimes and evils, and saps the foun- 
dation of every virtue. 

6. The ancient laws of Tinsne were so far from sufTering a Roman citizen 
M be put to death, that th^yvroxHd not a}low him to be bound, or even to 
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7. Every oaie wlio piiti on the appeannoe of g 

8. Let Qs employ OQT criticism on ouneltes, I 
>«tbert. 

0. How will that nobleman be able to conduct 
poTcrty, who waa educate only to magnificence 

lY. Correct such errors, in the fd 
as arise from placing wealker asse 
lions after stronger ones : 

1. Charity breathea longHnliBnrinf to eneniMt I 
liabitdal kindneaa to frienda. 

S. Oentlenen onght tb diffuse itself over onr 
•or address, and to regulate oar speech. 

S. The propensity ta look fonrard into KfC) is^ 
and immoderately indulged. 

4. The regular tenor of a virtuoua and pions life 
antion finr immortality^, old age, and death. 

5. In this state of mind, every employment of lil 
burden, and every olgeot appears gloomy. 

y. Cocrect such errors^ in the fol 
as arise from concluding the sentenc 
erable words : 

1. May the happy meang» be api^ied to vs, in i 
and comfort of it I 
S. This agreement of mankind is not eonJSned to 

3. Such a system may be established, but it will 

4. Tlie doctrine of tkte Trinity is a mystery whic 
Imth of, and humbly adora the. depth of. 

VI. Correct such errors, in the foil 
as arise from not preserving some re 
language and construction of the m< 
two objects are eitiier compared or < 

1. I have observed of late the stjrle of some gre i 
to exceed that of any other productions. 

9. The old may inform the young ; and the yoi : 
who are advanced in life. 

8."^ Force was resisted by force, valor opposed bj 
lend or eluded by similar address 
4. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; sfi ene i 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OF HARMOlfT. 

Q. Can yoa mention any thing besides pc 
peculiar grace to composition 7 

A. A smooth and easy flow of the 
bers of sentences, and a freedom fron 

•CNZDd 
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IVMiT II. J HAftJ«ONY. . 79 

. Q. How may the arrangement b^ improved ? 

A, " Rank or office may be the recompense of flat- 
tery, versatility, or intrigue." 

Q. Can yon give any general directions on this subject ? 

A. Too many words either uniform as to length, or 
the position of the accent, should never, if possible, be 
placed together. 

Q. Call you illustrate thiB by example ? ^ ^ 

A* "No species of joy can long please us;^"* 'Uarnea 
was needy n feeble,, 2iaa fearful ;^^ are less harmonious 
than ** no species of joy can long delight tis ;" " James 
was weakf timid, and destitute. ^^ 

Q. What have you farther to observe on this head ? 

A. Words resembling each other in the S9und of 
any of their letters or syllables, as well as such as 
are difficult to pronounce in succession, should never 
stand in immediate connection. 
^ Q. Can you give any il^$tration of this ? 

A. A true union, an indulgent parent, a cruel destroyer,. 
an improper impression, are far less harmonious than 
a true friendships a kind parent^ a cruel foe, a false im- 
pression, 

Q. Have you any thing farther to remark? 

A, That a sentence may not be harsh, and, conse- 
' quently, of difficult pronunciation, the several mem- 
bers of which it is composed should neither be too 
long, nor disproportionate to each other. 

Q. In what sort of compositioa ought harmony to be most eve* 
futly studied ? 

A, In the comjjosition of verse, one of the chief 
excellences of which consists in its being musical. 

Q. What part of a sentence should we be the most careful to 
make harmonious ? 

A. The close ; for it is to this part that the attention 
of the reader or hearer is generally most attracted. 

Q. What liame is conunonly given to a graceful conclusion ot 
m sentence ? 

A, It is commonly styled a cadence ; and was by 
the ancients considered an essential requisite in every 
well-constructed sentence. 

Q. VHiat is faulty in point of harmony in the follovnng sen 
tence : ** And an enormous serpent lay dead on the floor V* 

i4 . It is the circumstance of the three syllables, and 
Q 
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PART II.] SOUND AS SUITED TO SENSE. 76 

" The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide-rolling, foaniing high» and tumbling on the shore." 

• With many a weary step, and many a groan» 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground." 

** On a sudden open fly. 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound. 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

" They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow * 
Through Eden took their solitary way." 

■^Now the rich stream of music winds along, 
Deepf majestic J smoothf and 'strong.^* 

" From peak to peak the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder !" 

Q. Who have been most distinguished for attention to harmo- 
mous composition ? 

A. The Greeks and Romans among the ancients, 
and the Italians and French among the modems. 

Q. What tended to promote the study of harmonious composi- 
tion among the ancients ? 

A. Partly their own fine musical taste, and partly 
the highly melodious and flexible character of their 
fanguage. 

Q. Has this study never been carried to excess ? 

A. Frequently ; and it is always so, when sense is, 
in the least degree, sacrificed to sound. 

Q. Do not strength and harmony generally go together ? 

A. For the most part they do ; and it frequently 
happens, that a sentence is weak or obscure in exact 
proportion to its want of harmony. 

Q. Can you give an example of this ? 

A. " This is a mystery which we firmly believe the 
truth of, and we humbly adore the depth of," is nei- 
ther so strong nor so harmonious as, " This is a mys- 
tery, the truth of which we firmly believe; and the 
. depth of which we humbly adore " 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CHOICE or W0ED8 WITH A TltW TO ElTBReT OB 
TIVACITY. 

Whatelet has treated well the w;hole subject of 
style. He says, in substance, 

First. We must ever prefer those words which are 
the least abstract and general. Individuals alone hay- 
ing a*real existence, the terms denoting them will, of 
course, make the most vivid impression on the mind, 
and exercise most the power of conception ; and the 
more specific any term is, the more energy it will pos- 
sess ; in comparison of such as are more general, it 
will present a more bright and definite picture of the 
object. - 

It depends on our choice whether we will employ 
terms more general than the subject requires ; which 
may almost always be done consistently with truth 
and propriety, though not with energy. If it be true 
that a man has committed murder^ it may be correctly 
asserted that he has committed a crime. The former 
term would impress the fact more vividly upon our 
minds, because more specific and individualizing. 
Some prefer general terms because they consider 
them more refined, but, except for the purpose of 
making our statements more comprehensive, they en* 
feeble style. 

The only proper occasion for the use of genera) 
terms is, when we wish to avoid giving a vivid im 
pression — when our object is to soften what is oifen 
sive, disgusting, or shocking ; as when we speak ol 
an *' execution" instead of a " hanging." On the oth 
er hand, in Antony's speech over Caesar's body, his 
object being to excite horror, Shakspeare puts into 
his mouth the most particular expressions; "those 
honorable men (not who killed Caesar, but) whose dag- 
gers have stabbed him." •» 

Secondly, not only does a regard for energy re 
quire that we should not use terms more general than 
are exactly adequate to the objects spoken of, but we 
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PART II.] EXAMINATION OF SENTENCES, 77 

are also allowed, in many cases, to employ less gen* 
eral terms than are exactly " appropriate,*' by a figure 
called synecdoche. To illustrate this point, Dr. 
Campbell has cited the passage from one of our 
Lord's discourses (which are generally of this char- 
acter), recorded in Luke, xii., 27, 28. ^ " Consider the 
lilies how they grow: they tail not, they spin not ; and 
yet, I say unto you, that Solomon^ in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these. If, then, God so clothe 
the grass, which to-day is in the field, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, how much more will he clothe you ?" 
Let us here adopt a little of the tasteless manner 
of modem paraphrasts, by the substitution of more 
general terms, and let us observe the bad effect of 
this change. ^' Consider the flowers, how they gradu- 
ally increase in size ; they do no manner of work, and 
yet, I declare to you, that no king whatever, in his most 
splendid habit, is dressed up like them. . If, then, God 
in his providence doth so adorn the vegetable produc- 
tions which continue but little time upon the land, and 
are afterward devoted to the meanest uses, how much 
more will he provide clothing for you V How spirit- 
less is the same sentiment rendered by these small 
variations ! ' The very particularizing of to-day and to- 
morrow is infinitely more expressive of transitori- 
ness, than any description wherein the terms are gen- 
eral, that can be substituted in its room. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CaiTIOAL EXAMINATION OF SENTENCES. 
■ The author has prepared from Blair's Lectures, and inserted 
in Part YIII., Chapter iL, of this work, condensed critical remarks 
on passages from the Spectator of Addison. He would, however, 
sugeest, that Blair's Lectures (the fuU work) should be in the 
hands of every teacher, and the critical lectures should be read to 
students who are aiming to acquire correct literary taste. 

He would also suggest that the comiwsitions written by mem- 
bers of the class, the writer's name being concealed, should be 
fieely criticised by the class, when assembled, in respect to th0 
various qualities of style treated on in previous chapters. 
G2 
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CHAPTER XXlil. 

or FIOVR4T1TB LANOUAOB. 

Q. What do you consider the next great requisite of a perspic 
was and elegant style f 

A. A judicious use of what is callod Ftguratire 
Luiguage. 

Q. In how many different ways may language be en^loyed ? 
' A. Chiefly, two : the one literal^ the other figurativif. 

Q. What do you understand by literal language ? 

A. Language taken m its common and ordinary 
signification ; as, I am fond of sunshine ; this is a 
sweet evening. 

Q. And what by figuratiye Unguage? 

A. Language used in such a way as to excite ideas 
or feelings different from those which it would pro* 
duce, if employed in its common and ordinary ac- 
ceptation ; as, *' Reason is the sunshine of the soul ;** 
^ Our friend is now in the evening of life." 

Q. What is the meaning of sunshine and evening in these ez« 
amples ? 

A. The one implies that reason has the same effect 
upon the soul that sunshine has upon the earth ; the 
other, that period when life is drawing to a close. 

Q. Why is language of this kind called figurative language ? 

A. Because it exhibits thoughts in a form or man- 
ner different from that in which they are usually rep- 
resented. 

Q. On what is figuratiye language founded ? 

A. Generally on some resemblance or opposition 
wiiich one thing is supposed to bear to another. 

Q. What constitutes the chief difference between literal and 
figurative language? 

A. Literal language is the language chiefly of sci- 
ence and reason; figurative language, the language 
principally of passion and imagination. 

Q. By whom is figurative language used in greatest profusion f 

A. By rude and savage nations, whose stock of 
words is remarkably scanty; and by all persons, 
whether savage or civilized, who possess a quick and 
lively fancy. 

Q. "What is the most fertUe source of figurative language f 
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A. The. application of words that denote sensible 
objects, for the purpose of expressing the various 
qualities and open^tions of the mind. 

O, What, therefore, i» the general character (^ laognage used 
to deiiDte mental objects ? 

A, It is in general highly figurative ; though to this 
circumstance we are so accustomed, that we often 
pass it without observing it to be so. 
- Q. Can yott give examples of this 7 

A. A clear head, a hard heart, a jneremg }»dgmeni; 
infiamed by passion, vuffed up with pride, melted into 

Sief, are all examples of thi^, and yet so common 
at we hardly regard them as figures of speech. 

Q. What advantage does language derive from its figurative 
application? 

A'. It is rendered more vaned and copious, more 
sprightly and energetic. 

Q. How are these effects produced f 

A. By a single word acquiring the power of ex- 
pressing more than one thought or idea. 

Q. Can you give an example of this ? 

A. ** When we dip too deep in pleasure, we istir up 
a sediment that renders it impure and noxious,'^ is a 
sentiment which could not be expressed either so 
briefly or so forcibly by any literal language that we 
could use. 

Q. When is figurative language improper? , 

A, When it is either unnatural or far-fetched, used 
in too great profusion, or not calculated to deepen the 
impression intended to be made.— See Bedttie's Mortd 
Science, p. 471-478. 

Q. Is figurative language all of one character t 

A. Far from it ; but, though exceedingly diversi- 
fied, it may all be classed under certain heads, called 
the^^rc* of speech. 

Q. what, then, are the principal figures of speech 7 

A. Simile, metaphor, allegory, personification, apos- 
trophe, metonymy, synecdoche, climax, antithesis, hy- 
perbole, irony, ititerrogation, exclamation, vision, and 
alliteration. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF 8IMILE. 

Q. What do jou understand by comparison or siaiile T 

A. That figure of speech by which we liken one 
thing to another, either for the purpose of informing 
the judgment, or of pleasing Ihe fancy. 

Q. Can you give an example of this figure ? 

A. '' A virtuous man, slandered by evil tongues, is 
like a diamond obscured by smoke." 

" And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged ofispring to the skies, 
He triea each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way." 

Q. What is the foundation of this figure ? 

A, Analogy, or resemblance, either in character or 
effect. 

Q. From what source, then, must similes be drawn T 

A, From objects of a different class from those to 
be explained or illustrated, but yet possessing some 
quality in common with them. 

Q. why do we not compare things of the same kind ? 

A, Because tbe resemblance is then too close and 
obvious to admit of comparison; and exhibits not 
likeness, but identity. 

Q. Do we never compare things of the same class ? 

A. We compare things of the same class, for the 
purpose of marking their difference ; but those, of a 
different class, with a view to point out their resem- 
blance. 

Q. What rule have you to give for the use of this figure ? 

A. When used for the. purpose of illustration, it 
should always be taken from something that is better 
known than the thing to be explained. 
Can you give any example of this ? 

A. " As a hyer rolls its waters to the sea, whence 
its spring was supplied, so the heart of a grateful man 
delights to return a benefit received." 

Q. What is the rule respecting similes wh^i used lor embel- 
lishment as well as illustration ? 

A. They ought always to be deduced from objects 
that are dignified and important, or such as may be 
contemplated with pleasure. 
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Q. Can you glye any examples of this ? 

A. The following is taken from G. B. Cheeyer^s 
Lectures on the Pilgrim's Progress. It approaches to 
an allegory. 

"You follow with intense interest the movements of Bunyan** 
soul. Ydu seem to see a lovely hark driving across the ocean in s 
hurricane. By the flashes of the lightning you can just discern her 
through the darkness, plunging and labonng fearmlly in the mid- 
night tempest, and you think that all is lost ; but there again you 
behold her in the quiet sunshine ; or the moon and the stars look 
down upon her, as the wind breathes softly : or in a fresh and 
favorable gale she flies across the flying waters. Now it is clouds, 
and rain, and hail, and rattling thunder, storms coming down as 
sudden, almost, as the lightning ; and now again her white sails 
glitter in heaven's Ught, like an albatross in the spotless horizon. 
The last glimpse you* catch of her, she is gloriously entering the 
oarbor, the haven of eternal rest ; yea, you se6 her like a star, 
that in the morning of eternity dies mto the light of heaven. Can 
there be any thin^ more interesting than thus to follow the peril- 
ous course of an unmortal soul, from danger to safety, from con- 
flict to victory, from temptation to triumph from suffering to 
blessedness, from the city ot Destruction to the city of God !" 

Q. By what terms aib comparisons generally introduced? 

A, By the words like, thus, as, so, in like manner 
Ac. 

Q. What, then, do you deem a perfect simile ? 

A. One that both illustrates and ennobles a subject; 
though it can not be said to be misapplied, should it do 
only the one. 

Q. What sort of comparisons should we avoid ? 

A, Such as have no tendency either to explain or 
beautify ; and, therefore, neither convey knowledge, 
nor excite new and pleasing trains of thought. 

BXBBCCSE8 OIT SIMILB OB COMPABISOIT. 

Fill up the blanks in the following passages with 
suitable objects of comparison. 

" Great men, like , have many crooked eats and dark alleys in 

their hearts, wh«reby he that knows them nay savs himself much time 
and trouble.*' 

" Russia, like , is rather unwieldy in attacking others, but mort 

fomnidable in defending herself.*' 

*' When error sits in the seat of power and authority, and is |reneratad 
in high places, it may he compared to , which originates, indeed, in 

the mountain, but commits its devastation in the vale." 

*' The true motives of our actions, like , are usually concealed : 

but the gilded and the hollow pretext is pompously ]daf»d in the front of 
show." 
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** MenUl pleaanret iwrer elor ; unlike those , they are in- 

creased by repetition, approred by reflection, and strengthened by enjoy- 
ment.*' 

** Society, like , must be viewed in all situations, or its colon 

will deceive us." 

" The mob, like , is very seldom agitated without some caus» 

superior and exterior to itself ; but (to continue the simile) both are capa- 
ble of doing the rreatest mischief afi(er the cause which Jirst set them in 
motion has Ceased to act." 

" The beauties and sublimities of nature are like , which the 

storm shuts out, but when the heavens are serene thev come out, one after 
another, to the eye that is watching for them, till the firmament glows 
with their light." 

" Bad books are like , sailing under false colors in every sea, 

and delighting in- tiie wreck and conquest of every thing precious." 



CHAPTER XXV, 

OF METAPHOR. 

Q. What do you understand by a Metaphor? 

A. A comparison in which the words denotmg the 
similitude are suppressed ; as,' " I will be to her a wall 
of fire ;" that is, " as a wall of fire." 

Q. WhaX is the origin of metaj^tor$? 

A. It may be founded on a comparison, 

1. Of the qualities of a man Vfith those of a beast; as when we call a 
tfrafty and cruel man a fox : 

S. Of one inanimate thifig with another ; as when we say, clouds of dust, 
|oo(2«offire: 

3. Of a man toith an in<mimate thing ; as when Homer calls Ajax a Ind' 
jfork of the Greeks : 

k 4. Of inanimate things with what has Kfe and feeling; as when Virgil 

f calls a plentiful crop % Joyful one, Jeetas segetes : 

i. Of the qualities of mind with those of matter ; as when We say, a seiid 

I judgment, nAery temper, a hard heart, &c. To this head may be referred 

a number of metaphors common in Holy Writ, which convey, in such a 

«ray as our finite natures can comprehend, some faint idea of the opera- 

I tions of the Supreme Being ; as when God is said to A«ar, to *««, to repent, 

to be angry y to open his handy to hide his face, Ac, phrases which nobody 

1 understands in the literal sense. 

I Q. In what respects does the metaphor diflfer from the nmiU ? 

I -4. The former, the most common of all the figures, 

substitutes one thing for another, and applies to the 

Srimary object language which is, strictly speaking, 
escriptive only of the secondary. Thus, m Wolsey's 
description of the state of man, "To-day he puts 
forth the tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms," 
a tree is put for m^u, and the changes, which can in 
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Strictness be predicated only of the secondary, tree,, 
are attributed to the primary, man. 

Comparison, or Sirrtile, is founded on resemblance, 
as well as metaphor, but it has nothing else in com- 
mon with it ; and though it has been sometimes call- 
ed a lengthened metaphor, it is altogether a distinct 
figure. Metaphor always asserts what is manifestly 
false ; comparison asserts nothing but what is true. 
In metaphor, the resembling qualities in the two ob- 
jects must be distinguishing qualities of those objects. 
In comparison, any striking resemblance may be 
made the subject of the figure. The former asserts 
that one object has the properties of another ; the lat- 
ter, that one object resembles another. The two 
figures are, indeed, near akin, but they have a distinct 
personality ; they are sisters, the daughters of Like^ 
ness, by different fathers. The one is the child of 
Fancy, the other of Truth. 

Q. Can yoa illustrate this difiference by example ? 

A. When I say of a minister, " He upholds the 
state, like a pillar that supports an edifice,'' I use a 
comparison ; but when I say, *' He is the pillar of the 
state," I then use a metaphor. 

Q. What is the first rule in the use of metafdiors ? 

A. Do not employ them too profusely, and let them 
be such as accord with the natural train of the 
thoughts. 

Q. what is the next? 

A. Let the resemblance upon wnich the figures 
are founded be clear and perspicuous, and the met- 
aphors di^wn from such objects as are easily under- 
stood. 

Q. On what is this rule founded T 

A. On the circumstance that, if a word is unintel- 
ligible in a literal, it must be much more so in a met- 
aphorical sense. 

Q. What is the next rule? 

A, Metaphorical and literal language should never 
be mixed together. 

Q. Can you illustrate this by example? 

A. ** To thee the world its present homage pays ; 

The harvest early, but mature the praucy" 
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is a mixed metaphor; for harvest is figuratiye, but 
ffraise is literal, in its meaning. 

Q. What would it require to be to make it accurate ? 

A. " The harvest early, but mature the fruit," which 
would probably have been the word used, had it suited 
the poet's rhyme. 

Q. What farther have you to remark respecting the Use qf met 
aphors ? 

A. We should neither pursue them too far, nor use, 
in reference io the same object^ two metaphors that 
are inconsistent with each other. 

By the first part of this rule is meant, that we 
should not seek to trace but a great number of res^n- 
blances between the thing illustrated by the figure, 
and the figure itself; foi^ this would show that the 
Writer's mind is wanderings and less intent upon sense 
than upon wit ; which, when the matter requires se- 
riousness and simplicity, is always offensiye. Genius, 
regulated by correct ta^e, instead of fatiguing the 
attention with unnecessary circumstances, chooses 
rather lo leave many things to be supplied by the 
rea()er's fancy ; and is always too much engrossed by 
its subject to have leisure to look out for minute simil- 
itudes. 

Q. Can you give any example of the latter part of the rolef 

A. ** I britttt! in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strun.*' 

Q. What is the error here ? 

A. The muse is first compared to a horse, held in 
by a bridle, that it may not launch, an action which 
belongs properly to a ship ; and then it is to launch, 
not into water, but into a strain or singing, which, be« 
ing literal, produces a strange jumble of figures, alto- 
gether incompatible with correct writing. The nature 
of the thing expressed by the figure should not he con- 
Jounded with that of the thing which the figure is intend- 
ed to illustrate. 

When Penelope, in Pope's Odyssey, calls her son a pillar of the 
state, the figure is good, because it signifies that he assisted in 
Mupporting the government ; but when, in the next line, she com- 
plams that this pillar had gone away without a«Xnng leave or ^- 
ding farewell, there is a comusion of the nature ol a pillar witb 
that of a man : 
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, " Now from my fond embrace by tempest torn, 
Our other column of the state is borne, 
'Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought consent^" 

Flame is used metaphoricaUv for the passion of love ; but to 
say of a lover that he whispered his flame into the ear of his be- 
loved (meaning that in a whisper he gave her intimation of his 
love) would be faulty : because it is not the property oi flame to 
be blown into the «ar, nor of a wfaaffx to coave^jUane trom on^ 
place to another. 

Dr. Beattie informs us that he had heard of ckreymen, in their 
intemperate use of figurative expressions in public prayer (in 
which it' should be used as little as possible), committing strange 
blunders of this kind : as of one who prayed that God would be 
a rod; to them that are afar off upon the sea ; and that the British 
navyt like Mount Zion, might never be moved, 

Moreoyei, figures should not be too frequent. 
Blackmore, speaking of the destruction of Sodom, 
wys, 

" The gaping clouds pour lakes of sulphur down, 
Whose livid flashes sickening sunbeams drown." 

" What a noble confusion 1" says a witty critic : 
** cloudsy lakes, brimstone, flames, sunbeams, gaping, 
pouring, sickening, drowning, all in two lines !" See 
the Art of Sinking in poetry, in which the abuse of 
figurative language is well illustrated by a variety of 
examples. 

Q. C5an you give another example of a faulty metaphor, and 
correct it? 

A, " Well indeed might he love this little mountain 
flower^ for she was the last link of that broken chain 
which had bound him to the worid." 

EXBSCI&ES ON METIPHOBS. 

Fill up the blanks with the metaphorical words 
needed to complete the sense. 

" As there are some who have naturally a meager intellect, so there are 
athers whose minds seem to bebanen of those finer sympathies and atfec- 
tions of our nature which are of the soul, and upon which the 

eye always rests with pleasure." 

*' In Rome eloquence was a of late growth and of short duration.** 

" Fame is that pays but little attention to the living, but be- 

dizens the dead, furnishes out their funerals, and follows them to the 
grave." 

*' Nobility is a tlttt sets with a constant current directly into the 

great Pacific of time ; but, unlike all other , it is more grand at 

Its sowce than at its termination." 

" Many causes are now conspiring to increase the of infidelity, bu 

materialism is the main root of them all." 

H 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

OP ALLBOORT. 

Q. What is an Allegory ? 
I A. It is generally considered, but iiKorrectly, as % 
continuation of metaphor. No continuation of meta- 
phor ever becomes ah allegory ; indeed, there are sev- 
eral essential properties that distinguish these figures. 
Allegory presents to immediate view the secondary 
object only; metaphor always presents the primary 
also. Metaphor always imagines one thing to be an- 
other ; allegory, never. Every thing asserted in the 
allegory is applied to the secondary object; every 
thing asserted in the metaphor is applied to the prin- 
cipal. In the metaphor there is but one meaning ; in 
the allegory there are two, a literal and a figurative. 
Allegory is a veil ; metaphor a perspective-glass. 

One of the finest allegories is to be found in the 
Ixxxth Psalm : 

" Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast out 
the heathen and planted it. Thou prcparedst room before it, and 
^dst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hilla 
were covered with the shadow of it, and Jihe boughs thereof were 
like the goodly cedars— she sent out her boughs unto the sea, und 
her branches unto the river. "Why hast thou then broken down 
her hedges, so that all they which pass by do pluck her ? The 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the 
field doth devour it Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts • 
look down from heaven, and behold and viat this vine/' 

Allegory is more seldom employed than either met- 
aphpr or simile. The latter require no study, and but 
a slight exertion of the imagination ; but to form an 
allegory, the mind must look out for a likeness that 
will correspond in a variety of circumstances, and 
form an independent whole. , 

Q. What is the best occasion for the proper allegory 7 

A. It is, when it is of importance to gain a man^s 
own judgment against himself, without exciting his 
suspicions of our intention. We all know the effect 
of the parable spoken by Nathan to David ; and we 
can not fail to observe that no other form of speech 
could have supplied the place of allegory. Many of 
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and the Scribes and Pharisees were oftea obliged lo 
give judgment against themselves. 

Q. Among whom did this style of writing most prevail ? 

A, Among the ancients, though many modern wri- 
ters have used it with good effect. 

Q. What is the chief thing to be observed in the use of this 
figure?' 

A. The great requisite is, to make H as lively and 
interesting as possible, to {^reserve a proper distinc- 
tion between the figurative. expression and the hteral, 
and to introduce nothing unsuitable to the nature, 
either of the thing spoken of, or of the thing alluded to. 

Q. What is to be observed concerning the length of allegories? 

A, Some are quite short, others verv long. Of the 
latter kind is the " Pilgrim^s Progress," by John Bun« 
yan, of immortal fame. , This work is an allegory, 
continued through the volume, in which the com- 
mencement, progress, and conclusion of the Christian 
life, are ingeniously illustrated by the similitude of a 
journey. 

A great deal of Homer and Virgil's machinery, that 
is, of the use they make of gods and goddesses, and 
other fictitious beings, is allegorical. Thus it is Apol- 
lo that raises the plague in the first book of the Iliad, 
agreeably to the old opinion that the sun, by drawing 
up noxious vapors from the earth, is the cause of pes- 
tilence. .Thus it is Juno who instigates iEolus, in the 
first book of the ^neid, to raise a storm for destroy- 
ing the Roman fleet ; which intimates that a certain 
disposition of the air, over which Juno was supposed 
to preside, is the cause of wind. Thus, when Pallas, 
in the beginning of the Iliad, appears to Achilles and 
forbids him to draw his sword against Agamemnon, it 
is an allegory ; and the meaning is, that Aehilles was 
restrained on this occasion "by his own ffood sense, 
Pallas being the goddess of wisdom. And when Vir- 
gil tells us that Juno and Venus cons]Jired to decoy 
Dido into an amour with iBneas, it signifies that Dido 
was drawn into this amour partly by her ambition ; 
Venus being the representative of the one passion and 
Juno of the other. 
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Samson's Riddio is an allegory : " Out of the eater 
came forth food, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.^* 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

aF^ PBRSONiriCATION. 

Q. What do you mean by Personification 7 

A, That figure by which we attribute life, sex, and 
Action to inanimate beings. 

Q. By what is this figure prompted? 

A, Either by the exercise of an active imagination, 
or by intense feeling ; and it arises from a certain 
proneness in the human mind to invest all surround- 
ing objects with life and activity. 

Q. "V^^t effect lias it upon style t 

A, It tends both to enliven and to embellish it, be- 
ing, when judiciously used, one of it^ greatest orna- 
ments. 

EXAMPLE. 

" Duty 18 to the affections in the conduct of life, what logic is to rhetone 
in a discoursed Logic forms an excellent hody for a discourse ; we assent 
to it, we approve it, it is good, all good, but it awakens no admiration. It 
is not till rhetoric sends its warm life-blood to mantle on the cold cheek of 
iogiCf and clothes its angular form %n the garments of taste, that we begim 
to admire the discourse. And so it is with duty,'' &o. 

Q. Is our language favorable to the use of this figure? 

A. There is none more so, and hence, in part, Its 
peculiar fitness for poetry. 

Q. To what is this to be ascribed ? 

A, To the circumstance of the distinction of gender 
in English nouns being in strict accordance with na- 
ture, which is not the case in many other languages. 

Q. And what advantage does this give us ? 

A. While we, on ordinary occasions, speak of in- 
animate objects as destitute of sex, we are enabled, 
when the occasion requires it, to dignify thenvby ap- 
pellations peculiar to males or females. 

Q. Can the same not be done in every language ? 

^. No ; for in most languages the gender of nouns 
is invariably fixed, and can not be changed at the will 
of the writer. 
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Q. Can ycra lUuatnite wl^it you have State 

' A. In speaking of the sun, on coi 

we say, it rises, or it sets ; but in cas* 

ment, we ascribe to it the attributes c 

Ae, as Thomson, in his Seasons : 

" But ponder comes the powerful kini 

Rejoicing in the east. The lessenii 

The kindling azure, and the mounta 

Illumed with fluid gold, fui ne^r app 

Betoken glad. Lo ! now, apparent 

Aslant the dew-bngbt earth and coli 

He looks in boundless majesty abro; 

And sheds the shining day, that bun 

On rocks, and hills, and towers, and 

High gleaming from afar.'* 

Q. In what ^ecies of writing does this fig 

A, It is used very frequently, and a 

propriety, in the Seriptures, as well 

of all our best poets and orators. 

Q, Will you give an ejcample from the Sci 

A. " When Israel went out of Eg} 

J^cob from a people of strange langu 

' it, and fled ; Jordan was driven back 

skipped like rams, and the little h 

" What ailed thee, O thou sea, that l 

Q. When may this figure be said to be abi 

A. When the actions ascribed to i 

are unnatural, vulffar, or indelicate ; c i 

18 so overstrained, as to be either ri I 

telligible. 

Point out the personifications in 1 
amples : 

** Avarice begiets more vicee than Priam d i 
Priam, ntrnvc* them alL It starves its kei | 
who wish him dead ; and makes him submi 
lions to lose heaven, than the martyr underg 

The above example may perhaps 
af an allegory. 

'' Philosophy is a goddess, whose head ind 
whose feet are upon earth ; she attempts m 
pliflhes, and promises more ihan she perforn : 
*o hear or read of the calamities of others wil i 
it is religion only that can teach us to bear i 
nation." 

H3 
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** Hurry and Cunning are the two apprentices of Dispatch and 
Skill ; but neither of them ever learns his master's trade." . 

" The greatest friend of Truth is Time ; her greatest enemy is 
Prejudice, and her constant companion is Humility." 

" Every where new pleasures^ new interests awaited me ; and 
though Melancholy, as usual, stood always near, her shadow feiU 
but half way over my Vagrant path, and left the rest more wel- 
Gomely brilUant from the contrast." 

How beautiful is the following language, which 
represents the wind as niurmuring through the pine 
trees on Mount Pelion ; 

" Aqd Pelion shook his fiery locks, and talk'd 
Mournfully to the fields of Thessaly.^* 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

OF APOSTROPHE. 

Q. What do you mean by an Apostrophe ? 

A» A sudden address to a diead or absent person, as 
if he were alive or present, and could hear^ and be af- 
fected by what is spoken. 

Q. What is the character of this figure ? 

A. It is the* boldest and most striking of all the 
figrures, and always betokens the greatest warmth and 
fervor of mind. 

Q. Can you give an example T 

A, One of the most striking is that of David la- 
menting the death of his son Absalom: "And the 
king was much moved, and went up to the chamber 
over the gate, and wept ; and as he went, thus he said, 
O my son Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom ! would 
to God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son I" 

Q. Is this figure ever used in reference to inanimate objects ? 

A, Frequently ; and when so employed, it is always 
blended with personification ; we first personify, and 
then apostrophize. 

Q. Caii you give an example of this ? 

A, " Ye mountains of Gilboa, let tnere be no dew, 
neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of aflfer- 
ings ; for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast 
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away, the shield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil." 

Q. When may this figure be said to be improperly apptied? 

A. When the object addressed is decked out in the 
garb of flowery langruage, or loaded with anv sort of 
studied ornament. 

Q. What is faulty in this ? 

A, It is contrary to nature ; for this figure, being 
the product of highly-excited feeling, must never ap- 
pear as the result of art or labor. 

Q. Is there any other error connected with the use of this 
figfure? 

A, Yes ; there is that of extending it too far, which 
must, on all occasions, destroy its effect, as giving it 
the appearance of being too studied and artificial. 

SXAWPLB8 OF APOflTROPHE. 

[Let the pupil point out the apostrophe in each.J 
Daniel Webster, in addressing the surviving patriots 
of the Revolution that were before him on a certain 
occasion, remarked : 

** But, alas ! you are not all here ! Time and the sand have 
thinned your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, Stark, Brooks, Read, 
Pomeroy, Bridge! our eyes seek for you in vain amid this 
broken band. You are gatjiered to your fathers, and live only to 
your country in her grateM remembrance and your own bright 
example." 

E. Everett, in a Eulogy on Lafayette, spoke as 
follows : 

** You have now assembled within these celebrated walls, to 
peiform the last duties of respect and love, on the birthday o( 
your benefactor, beneath that roof which has resounded of old 
with the master voices of American renown. Listen, Ameri* 
cans, to the lessons which seem borne to us on the very air we 
breathe, while we perform these dutiful rites ! Ye winds that 
wafted the Pilgrims to the land of promise, fan, in their childrens' 
hearts, the love of freedom ! Blood, which our fathers shed, cry 
from the ground ! Echoing arches of this renowned hall, whis- 
per back the voices of other days ! Glorious Washington, break 
the long silence of that votive canvas ; speak, speak, marble lips, 
teach us the love of liberty protected by law." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

or METONTMT AND SYNECDpCHK. 

Q. What do you understand by Metonymv? 

A. That figure of speech by which we put the 
cause for the efiect, or the effect for the cause ; the 
container for the thing contained, oi* the sign for the 
thing signified. 

Q. Can you give an example of each of these ? 

.4* "I am reading Milton;" " Gray hairs should be 
respected ;" " The kettle is boiling ;" " He has at iaat 
assumed the sceptre." 

Q. Can you explain the figures here used? 

A. Milton is taken for his t&or^ft which is the cause 
for the effect ; gray hairs for old affe, which is the ef- 
fect for the cause ; i\i& kettle fo^ the water in it, which 
is the container for the thing contained ; and the scejh 
tre for kingljf power^ which is the sign for the thi^ 
signified. 

Q. And what 4o you mean by Synecdoche ? 

A, That figure by which we pfut the whole for a 
part, or a part for the whble ; a genus for a species, ^ 
or a species for a genus ; or any thing less, or any 
thing more, for the precise object meant. ^ ^ 

Q. Can you give a more full account of the synecdoche ? 

A, There are several sorts of wholesy and, conse- 
quently, of ;?ar/*; and hence a variety of synecdoches. 
A whole genus is made up of its several species — a 
whole essence of its matter and its /arm — a whole sys- 
tem of its several parts or members — whence three sy- 
necdoches when we use the name of the whole for a 
part, and other three when we use the name of a part 
for the whole : so this trope may be used in six dif- 
ferent forms. 

(1.) When the name of the genus is pnt for that of 
one of the species comprehended nnder it ; as when 
we call a dull man a stupid animal. 

(2.) When the name of a species is put for that of 
the genus ; as when we speak of a garrison put to the 
sword, that is, killed by warlike weapons in general ; 
or when a man is said to get his breadbyhis industry 
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that is, to get the necessaries ofhfe^ of which bread is 
only one species. 

(3.) When the name of the whole essence \^ put for 
one of its constituent parts, as in epitaphs, "here lie& 
such a man^^ that is, tne body of such a man. 

(4.) The reverse of this; as, '^I can not change 
70ur shilling, for I have no copper,^'' that is, copper coin 
Thus sotd is put for person : " this town contains two 
thousand souls." We say, too, a good souU a dear 
soul. We also speak of ten head of cattle. This last 
mode of speaking, in which the noun does not take 
the plural termination even when plurality is signified, 
we use of beasts only, or of men in contempt ; as 
when Pope says, " a hundred head of Aristotle's 
friends,'' where a double contempt is intended, first, 
that the commentators on Aristotle were as dull as 
oxen or cattle ; and, secondly, that, as individuals, they 
were so insignificant and had so little character, that 
they deserved to be reckoned by the dozen only, or 
by the hundred. 

(6.) The fifth form of the synecdoche is, when the 
name of any part of any material system is put for the 
whole ; as when we speak of a sail, meaning a ship at 
sea, or say, all hands were at work, meaning the men, 

(6.) When the name of a whole system is put for 
that of a part of it ; as when, in ancient authors, the 
Roman Empire is called the world. 

Q. To what figure is synecdoche most allied ? 

A, To metonymy^; both being figures of a similar 
kind, but founded upon dififerent relations. 



dkAPTER XXX. 

of CLIMAX Aim ENUMERATION. 

Q. What do you mean by a Climax ? 

A. A series of members in a sentence, each rising 
in importance above the one which precedes it, from 
the first to the last. 

Q. When may a climax be considered as best constructed ? 

A. When the last idea of the former member be- 
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eomes the first of the latter, and so on to the end of 

the series. 

Q. Gaa you give an example of this figure ? 

A. " What hope i» there remaining of liberty, if whatever it 
their pleasure, it is lawful for them to do,; if what is lawful foi 
them to do. they «re able to do ; if what they are able to do, they 
ilare do ; u what they dare do, they really execi:rte \ and if whal 
they execute is no way offensive to you ?" 

Q. What is the character of this figure ? 

A, It is extremely beautiful; and, when properly 
managed, is oalt^ulated to make a powerful impression' 
upon the mind of the reader or hearer. 

Q. By whom is it chiefly used Y 

A, Chiefly by orators, though other writers also 
frequently avail themselves of its use. 

Q. What is Enumeration ? 

A. A series of particulars merely, without that 
gradual increase in point of importance, which the 
climax exhibits, and necessarily implies. 

Q. Can you give an example ? 

A. " The Bible is, beyond all controversy, the best book of edl- 
ucation in the world. It is the best book for the formation j&S 
children's minds, the best book for their acquisition and preser- 
vation of a pure idiomatic style in their national language, the 
best book to promote and secure the purposes of family govern- 
ment, the best book to make our children enlightened and good 
citizens of the republic, the best boc^, in fine, to preserve them 
firom all evU, and train them up in all good.'*— CAcei;«r. 

Q. Are npt climax and enumeration sometimes conjoined? 

A . They are in tjie above example, but more so in 
the following : 

" How small a portion of our life it is that we really enjo^. In 
youth, we are looking forward to things that are to come ; in old 
age we are looking backward to things that are gone past ; in man- 
hood, although we appear, indeed, to be more occupied in thmgs 
that are present, yet even that is too often absorbed in vague de- 
terminations to be vastly happy on some future day, when we 
have time." — Chiton. 

Daniel Webster once uttered the following mem(Hrable climax 
** Let OUT object be our country, Our whole country, and nothing 
but our country." 

The landing of the Pilgrims, in 1630, has been thna 
painted by G. B. Cheever in his Lectures on fiunyan : 

" It is a lowering winter's day ; on a coast, rock-bound and per- 
iims, sheeted with ice and snow, hovers a small vessel, worn an4 
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weary, like a bird with wet plumage, drive 
nest, and timidly seeking ahelter. It is th 
on the bosom of Winter. The very sea is 1 
as still as the grave, covered with snow, i 
there i« no sign oi a human habitation f the 
their fd.iage, and rise over the land like a s. 
of skeletons. . Yet there is a band of hnman 
weather-beaten vessel, and they have volu 
iarrage coast to spend the rest of th^ liv 
Eight thousand miles tl^ey have 'Struggled ai 
a land of plenty and comfort, from their o 
from their homes, firesides, friends, to gath 
Bod, in the winter, in the wilderness ! Wl 
It marks to a noble mind, the invaluable bU 
to worship God." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

OF AirriTHESlS. 

Q. What do you understanVl by Antithesis 

A, " It is a figure by which words ai : 
ferent, or coutrary, are placed toget i 
opposition, that they may mutually set ; 
each other." 

Q. To what figure is antithesis most oppoi ! 

A. To comparison, which is fou i 
blance ; while antithesis is founded o i 
position. 

Q. For what purpose are objects generally i 

A. For the purpose of more strong 
difference ; as white never aj^ars s i 
contrasted with black. 

Q. Is it a common figure ? 

A. Perhaps the most so of any, as i 
Biooally use it, and many very freque 

Q, Can you give any examples of its use ? 
. A. '* Vet, at thy call, the hardy tar purs i 
Paltt but intrepid; sad, but tmsubdu : 

Q. What is the chief rule for the use of thi i 

A. To introduce it but sparingly, an : 
of the contrast be always of a solid 
pending upon mere caprice; for "an 
che blossom of wit, but it will never t^i 
iV unless sound sense be the trunk an<i; 
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Q. What effect have unnatural antitheses upon stylef 

A. They render it stiff and affected, and give^ it too 
much of a contentious air. 

Q. Is antithesis always confined to single words? 

A. No ; for one sentence or one paragraph, as weU 
is one word, may be, and often is, set in opposition 
o another. 

A fine example of this is the following paragraph 
from the " Poetry of Life," by Mrs. Ellis, designed to 
show the wonderful adaptation of the Bible to every 
variety of human nature, feeling, and condition, as one 
of the clearest evidences of its Divine origin ; 

*• Coeval with the infancy of time— it still remains, and widens 
in th8 circle of its intelligence. Simple as the language of a 
child— it charms the most fastidious taste. Mournful as the voice 
of grief—it reaches to the highest pitch of exultation. Intelligi- 
ble to the unlearned peasant— it supplies the critic and the sage 
with food for earnest thought. Silent and secret as the reproofs 
of conscience— it echoes beneath the vaulted dome of the cathe- 
dral, and shakes the trembling multitude. The last companion 
of the dying and destitute— it seals the bridal vow, and crowns 
the majesty of kings. Closed in the heedless grasp of the luxu- 
rious and the slothful— it unfolds its awful record over the yawn- 
ing grave. Bright and joyous as the morning star to the benight- 
ed traveler— it rolls like the waters of the deluge over the path 
of him who willfully mistakes his way." 

' EXERCISES. 

Fill up the blanks in the following antitheses : 

1. The science of the mathematics performs more than it frowiues, but 
the science of metaphysics 

2. It shows much more stupidity to be grave at a good things than 

3. It has been well observed that the t(»gne discovers the state of the 
mind no less than ; but in either ease, before the philoso* 
pher or the physician can jndge, the patient must open his mouth. Tad 
tumity is wise if men are fools, bat 

4. If you would be known and not , vegetate in a village ; il 
you would , and not y live in a 

5. The society of dead authors has this advantage over , that 
they never flatter us to our faces, nor slander us behind our backs. 

6. Examinations are formidable to the best prepared, for the gteatest 
fool may ask more than the * 

7. It is better to have recourse to a quack, if he can core ovr disoxder, al- 
though ho can not explain it, than 

8. There is this difference between happiness and wisdom; he that 
thinks himself the happiest man really is so, but he that 

9. An Ii^shman Aghtj before he reasons ; a Scotchman 

10. As modesty is the richest ornament of a woman, the want of it ; 
f(vr tne better the thin^r, the worse will ever be its perwision ; and if an 
angel falls, the transition must be to 
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II., Mniere wo can not iiiTent» w» nwf st )< 
■oiMwhat of norelty to , oondenmtum to 

lad eurrency to . , , 

12. It is mifficiemtlj hmmlifttiiig to oor natun 
edge is bat as the nralet, our 

13. He that -nriU not permit his wealth (;p do t 
is alive, prevents 



CHAPTER XX3 

OF HTPEBBOLS AND II 
Q. What do you understand by Hypeib 
A. The representation of a thing 
er>^or far less, better or worse, th 
greater, as when we call a tall pers 
pie ; less, as when we say of a.leai i 
skeleton, or a shadow. 
Q. On what is this figure founded T 
A. On that propensity in hun 
prompts either to extol or vilify, i 
whatever excites admiiration or ere i 
Q. Of what, then, is it generally the resi 
A. Either of strong passion, or < 
crimination. 
Q. Is it a common figvire of speech T 
A, Very common in the converse 
and ignorant people ; and it is freq ! 
in the compositions of all bombasti 
Q. Is it, then, a figure always to be avoi 
A. By no means ; it gives vivac ; 
slon, and sometimes entertains by i 
crous image ; and it may be, and < ' 
excellent effect, especially when it i 
result of strong feelin?. 
Q. Can you gire examples of this latter ] i 
A, " They were swifter than ei i 
stronger than lions.'' " Rivers of i 
mine ^es because they keep not tl , 
What do you mean by Irony? 
A. The expression of strong re} i 
under the appearance of praise. 
Q. How, then, must the true meaning be : 
il. By the circumstances of the s] • 
to the object that he meaim to censu i 
I 
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Q. What eiid does itoay seirref 

^. It often gives greater poignancy to reproof, ^s it 
is generally calculated to bring ndicule upon the ob- 
ject to which it is applied. 

Q. How is it best applied t 

A, In reproving folly or vice ; for, as applied, to 
persons, it niore frequently produces irritation than 
amendment. 

Q. Can you give an example of this figure T 

A, In saying of a v6ry impudent felloe, " A per- 
son of his distinguished modesty could surely hot be 
guilty of such a deed,'' would be an instance of strong 
irony, in which is said the very opposite of what is 
intended. 

Q. What is the rale for the use of hyperbole and irony ? 

A. To use them both as sparingly. as possible. 

In regard to hyperbole, <;are is to be taken, in the 
lise of it, not to lead others ftitb any mistake concern- 
ing the real nature of things. The frequent use of 
this figure is offensive to persons of tast^j, and also to 
those \yho have a strict regard for truth. 

It is not needful to present exerc?ises for the prac- 
tice of the student, as every person is liable, without 
instruction, to ^ too frequent u/se of this figure. 

In regard to irony, it is sometimes entertaining, by 
giving variety and vivacity to discourse, but becomes 
offensive when too frequent. It has been employed 
by teachers of respectable and even of sacred charac- 
ters, in exposing folly and absurdity. For instances, 
see 1 Kings, xviii., 27; Eccles., xi., 9 ; Mark, vii., 9. 
Socrates used it happily for the instruction of his 
friends and the Confutation of the sophists, and thence 
got the name of 'O «p«v, or the ironical philosopher. 

Care should be taki^ in the use of this trope, that 
there be such a choice of words and such an accent 
in pronmiciation, as that our meaning may not be mis- 
understood ; and with respect to all other tropes and 
figures, care should be taken that our meaning be 
cleared and enforced, but never obscured or weaken- 
ed, by the use of them. 

Q. Can you give an illustration irf the danger sometimes attend- 
ant upon the use «f irony and raiUpry t 
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ii. The talented author of " Lacon,'* haviti^ re- 
marked that some good-natured fellows have thus lost 
their lives, at the bands of a foe who found it easier 
to point a sword than a repartee, proceeds to illus- 
trate his position as fl^llows : 

« I have heard of a man in the province of Bengal, who had 
been a long time very successiiil in nrniting the tiger. His akill 
sained him great ^lat, and insured him much diversion ; at length 
Eb nanrowly escaped with his li£B ; he then lelinqpished the spprt 
with this observation : * Tiger hunting is very fine amusement, 
80 long as we hunt the tiger, but it is rather awkward when the 
tiger takes it into his head to hunt us/ 

*' Again, this skill in small wit, like skill in small aims, is very 
apt to beget a confidence which may prove fatal in tl\e end. We 
may either mistake the proper moment, for even cowards have 
theur fighting days, or we may mistake the proper man. A cer- 
tain Savoyard got his livelih(>od by exhibiting a monkey and a 
bear. He gained so much applause from his tricks with the 
monkey, that he was encouraged to practice some of them on the 
bear. He was dreadfully lacerated, and on bein^ rescued with 
great difficulty from the gripe of Bruin, he ezclamied, ' What a 
fool was I not to di^tii^iiah between a monkey and a bear ! A 
bear, my friends, is a very grave kind of personage* and, as you 
plainly see, does not understand a joke !' " 

KZAMPLSS or lUONT. 

Modem JmproiMniaitf.— Hillbcc 

We owe the ancients something. You have read 
Their woaks, no doubt->at least, in a translation ; 

Yet there was argument in what he said, 
I scorn equivocation or evasion. 

And own, it must, in candor, be confessed, 

They weie an ignoran^set of men at best. 

Twas their miflfortonA to be bom too soon 
By centuries, and in the wrong plac^ too^ 

They never saw a steam-boat or balloon, 
Velocipede, or Quarterly Review ; 

Or wore a pair of Back's black satin breeches, 

Or read an almanac, or C-^ — ^n's speeches. 

In shoit, in every thing we &r ontshiDe them-^ 
Art, scieBce, taste, and talent ; and a strdl 

Through this enlighten'd city would refine *em 
More than ten years* hard study of the whole 

Their genius has produced, of rich and rare — 

God bless the corporation and the mayor ! • 
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And (Ai our City Hall a justice stands ; 

A neater form was never made of board ; 
Holding majestically in her hands 

A pair of steelyaras and a wooden sword, 
And looking down with complaisant civility^— . 
Emblem of dignity and durability. 

A. finer example of iroBy can scarcely be found 
than the prose article by Washington Irving on the 
" Right of the Colonists to America,'' quoted in the 
" Young Ladies' Reader," by Mrs. Tuthill, an excel- 
lent work for classes, as a storehouse of rhetorical 
illustrations. 

Shahpeare abounds in examples of hyperbole. It 
is heard, also, if not practiced, every day m conversa 
tion. Junius aliounds in irony and satire. . 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

OF INTERROGATION AND EXCLAMATION. 

Q. What do you mean by Interrogation ? 

4- Such a form of speech as serves to put in form 
of a question what is meant to be sU'ongly afllrmative. 

Q. Is interrogation always used figuratively? 

.4. It is neVer SO used when employed to make in- 
quiry about an;jr thing of which one is ignorant. 

Q. When may it be sam to be used figurative^ ? 

A, Only when so used that, under the form of a 
question, it serves the purpose of strong declaration. 

Q. Can you exemplify this ? 

A, '* Canst thou by searchiitg find out God ? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ?" 

Q. What is implied in tl^se questions ? 

A. A strong declaration that the Supreme Being is 
quite incomprehensible, and can not be found out. 

Q. Is this a common figure ? 

.4. Very much so ; and it is often tbe strongest 
mode of reasoning, as implying the absence of all 
doubt respecting the object of the interrogation. 

Q. What do you understand by Exclamation ? 

A, A mode of expression which exhibits great emo- 
tion of mind. 
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Q. By what M if generally produced ? 

A, By the deep or lively sense which we hare of 
tlie greatness or importance of apiy object. 

Q, In what does it diner from interrogation f 

A. Chiefly in its being the lanp^nage of passion and 
emotion; while interrogation is principally that of 
reason and judgment. 

Q. Can you give an example of this figure ? 

A, " the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God ! How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out !" 
. . Q. Is this figure ever combined with any other ? 

A. It is often combined with climax, as in the fol- 
lowing example: "What a piece of work is man! 
how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculties! in ac- 
tion, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like a 
god!" - . s 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

OV yiaifXS ARD ALLItV&ATION. 

Q. What do you mean by Vision? 

A, That figure by which past, future, or distant ob« 
Jeets are described as if th^y were actuadly present 
to the view of the speaker or writer. 

Q. To what sort of composition is this figure adapted ? 

A. Only to such as is highly glowing and passionate. 

Q. What effect has it when property introcuiced ? 

A, It excites deep interest in the objects contem- 
plated, and makes us fancy we see them i»rese&t be- 
fore our eyes. 

Q. Can you give an example of -^is ? 

A, Cheever, in the use of this figure, thus describes 
Bunyan, when in prison, nearly two hundred years 
ago: 

" And now it is evening. A rude lamp ^immers darkly on the 
table, the tagged laces are laid aside, aai Bunyan, alone, is busy 
with his BiiAff, the oonoordance, and his pen, ink, and paper. He 
writes as though ioy did make him write. His pale, worn coun 
tenance is Ughtea with a fire, as if rejected from the radiant jas 
per walls of the Celestial City. He writes, and smiles, and clasps 
ois hands, and locks upward, and blesses God for his goodness. 
12 
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and then again tonus to his writing. The last you see of him 
for the night, he is alone, kneebpg on the floor of his prison ; he 
is alone, with God." 

For another example, see the quotation from the 
same writer in chap. xxiv. 

Q. What do you mean by Alliteratioa? 

A. The use of such words, at certain intervals, as 
beffin with or contain the same letter. 

Q. Is this ^gure much in use ? 

A. It is very much in use by our best poets, and 
even sometimes by prose writers. 

Q. On what is this figure founded ? 

A. On that pleasure which the ear feels m the re- 
currence of similar sounds at regular and stated dis- 
tances. 

Q. Can you give any examples? 

A. " Ruin seize thee, ruthless king.** 

*' Up the high till he heaves a Auge round stone.|! 
" iSoftly «weet in Ly;dian measure*, 

iS^oon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
" To Aigh-bom Hoel's Aarp, or soft X/eweUyn's Zay. 

Q. Is this figure always the effect of study ? 

A, In some instances it may be purely accidental, 
and on these occasions it is always most natural, and 
nth effects are then by far the most pleasing. 

Q. What is the best and most general rule for aU the figures 
of speech? ' 

A, It is, never to make a deliberate search after 
them ; use them only when they rise spontaneously 
out of the subject ; never pursue them too far ; and 
let them always be such as enforce and illustrate, ad 
well as embellish a subject. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

OTBBR SECONOARY TROPSB. 

Q. What are secondai^r tropes 1 
A, Those which may be resolved into the primaiy whioli 
are metaphor, metonymy,, synecdoche, and irony. 
Q» VHiat is Antononuuia t 
A. It is a sort of synecdodie which we use when we p^il 
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a general term for a pr(^r name, or a proper name for a 
general teim: as when Aristotle caHs l&mer, the poet; as 
when we call a great warrior, an Alexander; a great orator, 
a Demosthenes j a great patron of learning, a Macerias. This 
trope may also be used when we intend to convey a lively 
image to the mind, as in that line of Milton> 

" O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp.** 

Q. What is to be said of the use of this figure 1 

A' When too frequent, it makes language obscure, afifect- 
ed, or ostentatious of learning. It should never be used 
when the character alluded to may be supposed to be un- 
known to the reader or hearer. 

Q. What is meant by the trope that is called commamca-' 
tuml 

A, It is when, from modesty, or respect to our hearers, 
we say toe instead of / or ym^ It is a trope which puts 
many for oiu. 

Q. WhtLt ia Litotes or Extenuation? 
. il. It is used when we do not express so much as we 
mean, and which, therefore, may also be resolved into sy- 
necdoche, as when we say, *^ 1 can not commend you for 
that," meaning, " I greatly blame you." " The new^ I have 
to communicate will not be very agreeable" means "will 
be very disagreeable." 

Q. What trope is nearly related to litotes 'i 

A. EuphenUsm, as when it is said of the martyr Stephen 
that " he fen asleep," instead of " he died," the euphemism 
partakes of the nature of metaphor, intimating a resem- 
Uance letween sleep and the death of such a person. 

Q. What is Catachresis or Abusio 7 

A. It means improper use, and is any trope, especially a 
metaphor, so strong as to border on impropriety by seeming 
to confound the nature of things, as when we call the young 
of beasts "their sons and daughters;" or the instinctive 
economy of bees " their government ;" or when the goat is 
called in Virgil " the husband of the flock ;" when Moses 
calls wine "the blood of tbe grape;" for nothing but an 
animal can have blood ; and dons, daughters, husbands, gov- 
ernment, belong to rational beings only. We sometimes use 
this figure from necessity, because we have no other way 
90 convenient to express our meaning, as when we say, a 
tilver candle stick, a glass ink hom 
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CTHAPTER XXXVI. 

]U0OVLLAIftOU» FI4WRS8 OF SPSBCH. 

Q. What is the difference between Tropes and Fignres T 

A. A trope is the name of one thing applied emphaticaliy 
to express another thing ; a figure is a phrase, expression, 
sentence, or continuation of sentences, used in a sense dif- 
ferent from the origin^d and proper sense, and yet so used 
as not to oceasion obscurity. Tk^jcs afiect single words 
chiefly; figures affect phrases md sentences. 

Q. What is Asyndeton ? 

A. It is the omission of conneetire words in a sentence 
to give the idea of ra^dity and ener^. «* I eame, saw, con • 
ouered." 

Q. What is Pohsyndeten f 

A. it is the Mi insertion at connectives for the pvrpeOT 
of retarding the progress of the narrative, that every partie 
ular may be considered by the mind. " Yo« have ships, 
dnd men, and money, and stores, and all other things whic^h 
constitute the strength of the oitv." Dr. €hafaners ia fond 
frf the use of this fi^e. 

Q. What ia Hepetition ? 

4. It occurs y^n the same word in sotoid and sense is 
repeated, or one of a like sound or signification, or both. 

The following is a fine specimen of repetition in reference 
to the Bible. "The book of the world's Creator and the 
wcrWs Gfovemor, the record of the world's history and tite 
world's duty, the world's sin and the world's salvation, it will 
endure while that world lasts, and continue- to claim its 
present authority as long as that government over the pres- 
ent world may continue." 

The above is an instance also of FUonasmy which, though 
often enfeebling to style, as has been shown heretofore, 
is yet often a figure of great beauty. So, also, sometanes 
is ellipsis, its opposite. The latter harries over its olijects, 
the fyrmet detains them as long as possible ; and thoiigh at 
first sight it may appear strange that such opposite modes 
of speeeh should both be ornamental to styte, they are alBce 
founded in nature, and alike available to the purposes ttf the 
poet and the orator. They can not, indeed, both be beauti- 
fnl in the same sitostion; but each has its proper place, 
which could not be suppK^ ^y ***« other. Pleonasm em- 
ploys a redundancy of expression, not, however, wit t 
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intention and efiect. I taw it vfith my eyt9. '< Could yon 
see it with your mouth T' replies the cynic? Both nature 
and the most porrect taste interpret such phraseology, and 
give important meaning to the appip:<ent redundancy. 

Sometimes, ailer a general statement j Yarious particulars 
are enumerated to express the deep imiNression made on the 
mkid of the speaker, Milton speaks thus with respect to 
his blindness : 

" Nor to these idle orbs does day appear, 
Or sun, or moon, or sters, throagiioat the year, 
Or man, or woman." 

After stating that he did not perceive the light of day, we 
needed not to be informed that he could not discern these 
other objects. But the person who should call this tautolo- 
gy would be as devoid of soul as an orang-outang. We 
can participate in the feelings Of the poet, and brood with 
him over the objects of his regret. It soothes his melancholy 
to dwell on his bereavement, and it gives us a sad pleasure 
to accompany him. ' 

It is from a Uke principle that eamestnes9 expresses its 6^ 
ject again and again in nearly the same toards, as in the 
Psalms of David ; also in his lament over Absalom, than 
which, nothing could be more afifecting. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

OF ALLUSIONS. 

Sttlb is much improved and embellished by refer- 
ence to what is fomid in writers of established reputa- 
tion— -to facts in history— in art — commerce, and other 
departments of human effort. The reference is not 
so formal as in comparison, but is founded on the 
same principles, and is followed by equally pleasing 
results in the mind of the reader, by awakening grate- 
ful associations. What we mean may be e^bited 
most clearly by examples. 

1. Scriptural Allusums. • 

lliese should be sparingly and chastely introduced. The 
practice of some writers, both in periodical and other lit- 
erature, of introducing them on trifling and low subject* 
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\ fdfr the sake of giring pomt to their wit, ridicale, or s^bne, 

can not be too aeyevely condemned fixr its demoralising is- 

I duenoe in hringipg the 8(4enm tratlfs of Schptore into av 

I unhallowed iamiiiarity ; but no alfainons, when jodicioualy 

introduced, are more h^^ in their licence on the mind. 

' John Q. Adams, in the close of his discoume on the Ck)n 

atitution of the United States, after describing the facts of 
sacred history Relative to the curse put upon Mount £bal. 
and the blessing upon Mount Gerizim, happily adds : 

' " Fellow-citizens, the ark ofyowr covenant is the Declara« 

tion of Independence. Tour mowU Ebal is the confiederacy 
of separate state soverei^ties, and your Mount Gerizim is the 
Constitution of the United States. In that scene of tre- 
mendous and awfiil solemnity, narrated in the Hrfy Scrip- 
tures, there is not a curte pronounced against ihiepe<ile upon 
Mount Ebal, not a blesting promised them upon Mount Geri- 
zim, which your posterity may not suffer or enjoy, from your 
and their adherence to, or departure from, the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, practically interwoven in 
the Constitution of the United States. Lay up these princi- 
ples, then, in your hearts f and in yowt soms-^-bini tikm for 
signs y" &c., &c. 

" Now it is a melancholy pily, when a man*s philosophy, 
instead of being the angel diat steps doum into the Betkesda of , 
his speculations, to trouble its tpoters to effect a cure, only 
perplexes the depth of his being, and turns up mire and 
dirt." 

''If those alone who 'sowed to the wind, did reap the 
whirlwind,* it would be wefl." 

<' Hypocrisy is a cftiel stepmother, an *ij^»uta nmeteel to 
the honest, wb^n she cheats of her tMrthnghft, in onler to 
coB&r it on knares, to whom she is iideed, a mother. 
^ F«7%, ikey home their feu>ard^ ** 

The first p»rt of the aboYte q^tatio» n a classical 
aUusion and betoi^ to the next head. 

2. Classical Allusions — (ancient). 
" The mob is a monster with Ae hands of Briarcus^ Imt the 
head of Pdyphemus — strong to execute, hut blind to per- 
ceive." ^r -^ f i~ 

*' The leammg of Bmrke was something vftdok he sdways 
carried with ease and wielded with dexterity. At one time 
* was the ratiting gmv^ ofApoUo, from which he drew manv 
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« feathflted shaft-; at anotlier it W8$ i 
hands, which would cleare :^e toughes 

Another example : 

•* To ^ve the semblance of purity to t i 
mption IS to proffer the poison of Circe i 

A|;ain: 

V Eloquence, to produce her full efBsi , 
.the head of the orator, as JPaUasjfrom tf> 
pUtely armed and equipped. 

Again: 

"There are many moral Actions wl 
^Youred by objeets of their own chodsi i 
lous one by his own hounds." 

3. Cla€9icd AUtL8ton9'---(jai{ I 

<<We can not aspire to so high a ct 

terms, otherwise Faiatag's solcMera mig i 

daim, since they are afraid of nothing b i 

The allusion is here to a character in ! 

and awakens pleasing associations in i 

Shakspeare. So is it with classical alli \ 

a have read and appreciated the ancient c i 

4. Mathematieai AUusWi i 
'* The art of destruction seems to h 
metrically, while the art of preservation : 
have advanced even in a ylsin arithmetic 
" Subtract from many modem poets al 
inShaksoeare and trash tm^ renuitn.'' 

6. Historioal Alheions 
" Avarice begets more vices than Pria \ 
like Priam, survives them all." 

6. A$tronomioal AUtuion 

''There may be intellectual food whicl 

of society is not fit to partake of; to 1 1 

would be as absurd as to give a quadrant I 

7. AUuaums to other Branches of Phy i 

One thing I may affirm, that I hav! 

whether it be worth white to say any thi 

have taken any trouble to say it well ; k 

ore Ina air, and that both are capable ofmui 
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"Knowledge is mdeed as necessajy as -light, andinihis 
coming age most fairly promises to bo as common as water 
and as free as air. But as it has been wisely ordained, that 
light should have no color, water no taste, am air no odof^ so 
knowledge also should be equally pure and without admkr. 
ture." 

" Too close a contiguity is as inimical to distinct vision, at 
too great a distance; and hence it happens that a buib often 
knows the least of that which is most near him^-^yen kts 
own heart." 

8. Legal AUusions. 
^* When we apply to the conduct of the anownt Rooian3 
the pure 'and unbending inrinciples of Christianity, we try 
those noble delinquents unjustly, inasmuch as we condemn 
them by the severe sentence of an * ex post facto^ law " 

9. Allusions to Natural IRstory, 
" In another publication I have quoted an old writer, who 
observes, * That we fatten a sheep with grass, not in order 
to obtain a crop of bay from his back, but in the hope that 
he will feed us with mutton and clothe us with wool.* We 
may apply this to the sciences," <Slo. 

10. Commercial Allusions. 
^'The excesses of our youth are drafts upon our old age, 
payaJbUmth interest about thirty years after date,** 

From ^e above quotations it will be seen that allusions 
may be drawn fipom a great variety of sources — ^from the 
•vciences and the arts — ^from books ancient and modem, and 
from Nature--and that they serve, like various figures of 
i^>eech, to enliven discourse and adorn style. To be able 
to excel in the use of them, our knowledge can not be too 
extensive and exact, nor our taste too well cultivated and 
judgment too well improved, to determine when, and hov/, 
and what to introduce, by way of allusion. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

OF WIT. 

Thb term wU is appropriated to sach thoughts md 
expressions as are ludicrous, and also occasion some 
surprise by their singularity. 
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Wit in the thought consists of a 
by distast and faneifal relations, \ 
cause they are unexj^ected. For e 

*■* We grant, although he had mi 
He was very shy of using it, 
As being loth to wear it out ; 
Apd therefore bore it not abou 
Unless on holydays or so, 
As men their best apparel do.' 

The unexpected discovery of ra 
things Supposed to be unlike, whe 
ptj^ased in few words, constitutes \ 
called wit, and is a very copious soi 
Such is that comparison in Hudibr 
the morning to a boiled lobster : 

" Like a lobster boil'd, the morn 
From black to red began to tu 

At first there seems to be no resen 
when we recollect that the lobster' 
ing, changed from dark to red, we 
ncss to that change of color in the s 
at daybreak. 

• Wit, as distinguished from humor, 
single brilliant thought ; but humor 
is not a striking, but an equable an 
wit. Addison is a fine example of 
and ironi/ are personal and censor 
the first of which openly points at 1 
second in a covert manner takes i1 
is rather a species of humor than 
consists in an assemblage of ideas < 
cordant. The quality of humor be 
who, affecting to be grave and serio 
)%^cts in such colors as tp provoke n 

I. Wit in the expression, common] 
vsords, is a low sort of wit, of whicl 
exhibited many examples, some o 
not remarkable for their delicacy. 

This sort of wit depends, for th 
choosing a word that has different 
using it so as to produce amusement 
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ment relished most, however, t)y those whose literary 
taste is not much improved. It was in high repute dtt« 
ring the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., as would ap- 
pear from the frequency of this play upon words in 
the writings not only of Shakspeare, but of grave and 
learned divines. 

Lord Karnes has distinguished it into several classes : . 

(1.) Where there is a seeming resemblance from 
the double meaning of a word. 

" Beneath this stone my -wife doth ]ie. 
J She's now at restj ana so am I." 

(2.) A seeming contrast from the same cause, term- 
ed a verbal antithesis. 

^' When Nelson fous:ht his battle in the Sound, it was the re- 
solt alone that decided whether he was to kiss a hand at courtf or 
a rod at a court-martial.'* 

. (3.) Other seeming connections from the same 
cause. 

** To whom the knight with comely grace 
Put off his hat, to put his case.** 
" Here thou, great Anna ! whdm three realms obey, • 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea." 

'* This general (Prince Eugene) is k great taker of snuff as well 
38 of towns.*' 

^ (4.) A seeming opposition from the same cause. 

'* Cold is that breast which waim'd the world before." 

Playing with words is not ludicrous when the sub- 
ject is really grave, and should not be employed in 
such a case at all. 

A parody enlivens a gay subject by imitating some 
important incident that is serious. It is ludicrous, 
but ridicule is not a necessary ingredient, though 
sometimes employed in it. 

II. In regard to the other branch of wit— wit in the 
thought — it consists, first, of ludicrous images : sec- 
ondly, of ludicrous combinations and oppositions. Of 
the latter, 

(1.) Fanciful causes are assigned that have no nat- 
ural relation to the effects produced. 

" The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty. 
For want of fighting was grown rusty, 
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And flte into it«e!f, f<a lack 

Of somebody to .bew ^d hack." ^ 

To account for effects by tracing them to a fancifiU 
cause, is highly improper in any serious composition. 
{2.) Ludicrous junction of small things with great, 
as of equal importance. 

** Then flashy the liting- lightning Arom her eves, 
And screams of horror rend the afihg^ted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying he«,T«n are cast, 
"When husbands, or wnen lap^gs breathe their last" 

(3.) Premises that promise much and perform noth- 
ing. • 

** With money enough In his purse, such a man would win any 
woman in the world, if he could get her good-wilL" 



CHAPTfiil XXXIX. 

CftlTlCAL IXAMUfATION OF PASSAOES CONtAININO FI6U- 
lUTITB LANOUAOE. 

Blaib's Critical Lectures on Addison should here be read to 
the class; and when compositions are criticised before, or by, the 
class, the errors and the beauties in the use of fixative language 
should be pointed out. (See Part VIII., Chap, in.) 

The teacher should also direct the attention of hie pupils to the 
figvrea wMeh occur in their ordinary reading Ussonsy and elicit re 
marks' Upon them. 



CHAPTER XL. 
or THV Moac «bnsral bules roB composition. 

Q. On what, from all that has been said, do you consider accu- 
nte compositiDa to depend ? 

A, On the selection and arrangement of words 
proper for expressing the thoughts which we intend 
to communicate, 

Q. On what, again, do these depend ? 

A, On a knowledge of grammar in all its branches, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the meaning of 
words. 

Q. What renders these so essential? 
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A» The circumstance that, vitliout the one, we can 
not select, nor, witl^ut the other, arrange with pro- 
priety. 

Q. And how are these to be obtained ? 

A. Only ^y reading and study, combined with con- 
stant attention to the mode in which we express our 
thoughts, as compared with that of good writers and 
speakers. 

Q. What 18 farther Tiequisite? 

A, An mtimate knowledge of the Bub|ect on which 
we ^desire either to speak or write. 

Q. HoviT comes this to be so necessary? 

A, Because no, man, whatever be his knowledge of 
language, can either speak or write weU on a si^bject 
of which he, is totally ignorant. 

Q. How is. this knowledge to be obtained? 

A' To all knowledge there is but one path, and that 
is, constant study and attentive observation. 

Q. Is any thing farther necessary ? 

A. Yes ; for, in addition to the requisite knowledge, 
we must have great practice before we can compose 
well. 

Q. What proof have you of this? 

A. Men, possessing extensive information, can often 
speak well upon a variety of subjects, but yet, from 
want of practice, can write weU upon none. 

Q.. On what subjects should a person write in order to gain this 
practice? 

A, Such subjects as he perfectly understands ; be- 
ginning with the more simple, and proceeding gradu- 
ally to those of greater difficulty, according to the ex- 
tent of his information; 

Q. What will be the conesequence of « person Writing upon 
what he does not properly understand ? , 

A, He will write in a stiff, affected, and unnatural 
style, such as no person will either hear or read with 
any pleasure. 

Q. what are requisite for attaining eminence in composition? 

A, Genius and taste ; the fonner to prompt, the lat- 
ter to correct and polish. . 

Q. How is ease in composition best attained ? 

A, By writing fearlessly and boldly; but, at the 
same time, guarding against every thing like extrava- 
gance either of sentiment or manner. 
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PART III. 

OP DIFFERENT KINDS OP COMPOSITION. 



<}. What are the principal divisions belonging to literary Com- 
poeitionT 

A. They are those pf prose and poetry. 

Q. What do you understand by prose composition 

A, The common and oitlinary manner of express- 
ing our thoughts, whether in speaking or writing. 

Q. What do yon understand by poetry ? ' 

A, Lively and striking combinations of thought, ex- 
pressed in language arranged, for the sake of harmo- 
ny, according to certain rules. 

i. In how many things, then, does pOetry differ from prose ? 

A. In two : partly in the nature of the thoughts 
themselves, ana partly in the selection and anrange- 
ment of the words. 

Q. What sort of poetry may then be considered the best ? 

A, That which, without violating tiature, ditfers 
most widely froni common prose. 

Q. Which kind of composition is supposed the most ancient T 

A. Poetry ; for though, in refined society, few ex- 

Eress their thouj^hts in verse, compared to the num- 
ers that do so m prose, yet history informs us that 
the most ancient species of composition, among all 
rude nations, is poetry. 
Q. To what is this to be ascribed ? 
A. To the circumstance, that the ims^ination, on 
which poetry chiefly depends, comes earlier to matu- 
rity than reason aiid Judgment, the main sources of 
prose. 

. For what purpose was the earliest poetry used T 
A. Either for the promiilgation of laws, the cele- 
bration of great martial achievements, or for the pur- 
pose of being set to music and sung. 
Q. Under what heads may prose composition be indhided? 
A. Under those of Letters, Dtalog^e, History, Bs* 
•ays. Philosophy, Orations, and Novels. 
Q. What are the divisioDs of poetry as regards its structure I 
A. They are Ihose of Rhyme and Blank Verse. 
K2 
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(Jl Whftt are thd d'ivisions as founded upon the sabjects of 
which it treats? 

A. They are pa9tQral, Descriptive, Didactic, Lyric, 
Epic, and Dramatic P6etry. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF LETTER WRITIKO. 

(2- What is Iietter-writing commonly called I 

A. Epistolary correspondence. 

Q. Is this an impoi:tant branch of composition ? 
. A. Perhaps the most so of any ; as all persons who 
can write at all, require occasionally to write letters 
of business, of friendship, or of a,museme»t 

Q. Is this q>ecies of composition confined to any particular sub- 
jects? 

A. No ; for a person may, in form of letters, discus* 
subjects of all sorts. 

Q. But upon what occasions are letters chiefly composed ? 

A, Chiedy upon the common affairs or business of 
life. 

Q. What should be the character of epistolary writing ? 

A, It should poissess th^ gp*eatest ease and simpli- 
city, and approach more than any other species of 
composition to the nature of conversation. 

In the " Young Ladies* Own Book" is found an excel- 
lent article on letter-writing, from some female pen, to 
which we are indebted for the principal portion of what fol- 
lows. It deserves not only careful study, but diligent effort 
to reduce it to practice. 

. A correspondence between two persons is simply a con- 
versation reduced to tpriting ; in which one party says aH 
which she has to communicate, replies to preceding inqui- 
ries, and in her turn proposes questions, without interrup- 
tion by the other ; who takes precisely the same course iu 
ber answer. 1. We should write to an absent person as we 
would speak to the same party if present. 

2. AmJbiguityy in eiHstolary correspondence, is a fauXt 

i tokich ought most scrupuloudy to be avoided ; a word placed in 

I an improper part of a 8entence^*~a phrase that has a doable 

signii^ation — a phrase so blotted or ill-written as to be un- 

intelhgible— a ciireless mode of sealing, bv which ^ Ttonioi; 
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of the mannficript is broken, or concealed, wiH often render 
it necessary foi: the party receiving the letter to write, and 
for the one who is guilty of the fault to' reply, to another 
letter requiring the necessary explanation 

3. Conciseness is one of the charms of letter^wfiting. A let- 
ter should be expressed as briefly as perspicuity and cile- 
gance will permit. All parade of words should be omitted. 
Tet we mast not fall into an abrupt and obscure style in or- 
der to secure brevity. 

4. Display-is a great fault ; ease is the grace of letter-vnit^ 
tng. Far-fetched words and studied phra3e8 are not allow- 
able, or ornamental. A passage, at once brilliant arid brief,, 
enriches a letter ; but it must be artless, and appealh to flow 
without eflfort from thewiriter^ pen — ^to arise naturally from 
the subject, or the prepeding passages. 

5. If yov, are at a loss for matter in vniting to a friend, ima- 
gine ithat that friend was at the moment entering your pres- 
ence. What would you tell him 1 What would you inquire 
about 1 What former inquiry of his would you answer "! 
Whatcoer toe should say to' a person presentj we may writt to a 
person absent^ with Hda rpstriction, that we should be as se- 
lect iti our written communication, as we would be in con- 
versation, if that friend could remain with us but a few min- 
utes. In that case we should speak only of those things 
which were, of the greatest importance, and express them 
at once as clearly and concisely as possible ; and pleasantly, 
didactically, modestly, feelingly, or otherwise, according to 
their nature and the party whom we address. 

6. Letters ef compUment, inquiry, congnUulatimj or condo- 
lence, to those with ,whom we have little intiiimcy, sbpuld 
generally be restricted to the circumstance that gives occa- 
sion to the letter. They shbuld be written with brevity, 
simplicity, and ease — sincerity end due moderation. 

7. If we confer a fat or, and announce the fact to the par- 
ty whom wahave obliged, it is necessary- to av<Hd any eit- 
pressions.that m^y tend to wound the feelings. It is pos- 
sible to grant a favor in such a manner as to olfend, rather 
than delight ; to create disgust, rather than gratitude. 

8. A letter of recommendation is a letter of /business,, and 
should be composed with care : it is a guarantee to the ex- 
tent of language, for the party recommended ; trutii, there- 
fore, should never be sacnflced to condescension, false kind- 
ness, or politeness. ^ 

9. In a letter of husiness^ to say all that is necessary and 
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ler as to the receiver. For exam^de : "Wr. A. presents his 
compliments to kis friend, Mr. B., and has the satisfaction 
of informing him, that he has fust been 84)po|nted) by govern- 
ment, tp the lucrative office of [naming the office] in his na* 
tive towHf " How could the receiver of this note learn from 
it whether he or Mr. A. had been favored with the above 
appointment? 

lA. Every letter that if not instdiing, merits a leply^ if it be 
required or necessah/. If the letter contain a request, ac- 
cede to it graceftilly and without ostentation, or xefiise with- 
out harshness. An answer to a letter of condolence or 
congratulation should be grateful. The subjects should suc- 
ceed each other in proper order ; and the questions put be 
consecutively answered. In all replies, it is usual to ac- 
knowledge the receipt, and to mention the date, of the last 
letter receividd : this should be an invariahle rule ; by neg- 
lecting it, your correspondent may be left in doubt, or deem 
you^ilty of offensive inattention. * 

15. In answers to letters of business, to avoid misunder- 
standing, the substance of the communication to which the 
writer is about to reply is generally stated. This should 
be done, also, in other kinds of letters. The. manner of do- 
ing tills is usually as follows : '* In reply to your letter, da- 
led, &c., in whi<^ you state that» &e. [b^efly setting forth 
the principal points which you are about to answer], I beg 
testate," &c. ^ 

SECTION II. 
ON LETTBB-wBiTiNG {continued). 

I. It ii a had practice to suffer letters to remain limgunan- 
stoered. It shows disrespect to a correspondent. 'Diere is 
in some a strange aversion to regularity ; a desire to delay 
what ought to be done fmihediately, in order to do something 
else, which might as well be dSone afterward. Valuable 
correspondence is thojs often sacrificed. 

II, In letter- writing, as in other Compositions, therdes of 
grammar should be strictly observed. So, also, of spelUng. 
To spell correctly is no honor, but to spell incorrectly is a 
great disgrace. 

A parenthesis is objectionable^ if it break the sense and dis-' 
tort the sentence. It is rare that the subject, of a parenthe- 
sis may not be better contained in a previous or following 
paragraph, or an elongation of the sentence, than thrown 
abruptly into the body of it. 
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The usual contMctions in the ERglii^ language are per* 
mitted in letters between friends, relatives, and equal»— also 
in letters of business. Such enly should be used, bowever» 
as polite custom has estabUshed. 

III. The Date—AMre88^TiiU-^Signatur^—Fo8ttcri^^ 
Superscription — Folding'-r-Postage* 

It is very improper to omit dating a letter. 

The address, as well as the signature of the writer* and the 
address and name of the correspondent, fliiould be written in 
a Yeiy legible hand. Instances have occurred of lettei i re- 
maining unanswered, or of never reaching their place of 
destination, from a neglect in these particulars. 

Postscript* are, for the most part, needless, and in bad 
taste. They may be avoidedby pausing a few moments 
before closing a letter, to reiSect whether you have any 
thing more to say. Above all things, you must not defer 
your civilities, or kind inquiries for tiny friend or acquaint- 
ance, to this part of a letter. To do so is a proof of 
thoughtlessness or disrespect. 

To aJl fantastic signatures there is a. strong objection ; so, 
also, to all fantastic modes of folding letters or notes. It is 
no proof of talent or education, to fold them in such a man- 
ner as to require much time and labor in opening them. 
I^e common modes are the best. In these, pupils should 
be instructed and practiced hy their teachers, provided the 
latter understand them ; which, unhappily, is net, always 
the case. 

In sealing a letter^ be careful not to cover any important 
word with the wafer. It is best, in writing, to mark off a 
space beforehand for the wafer. 

In writing to any person upon a matter of business which 
concerns yourself more than your correspondent — also in 
openinff a correspondence — ^forget not to pay the postage. 

In Mr. Pierce's English Grammar maybe found ample 
directions and illustrations in regard to the proper arrange- 
ment of the date, address, folding, &c. 

The terms of respect, and Arises connected tnth them at the 
dose of the letter , snbuld receive special attention. It may.be 
useful and gratifying to some to subjoin a few forms of ex- 
pressions that have been adopted by writers of literary repu 
tation. 

£ver your affectionate son, R. G. 

I have the honor to be, Rev. air, dec., B. F«. 
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The tendeieA regard ereimore awaits 
afiectiooate. 

Adieu, dear 1^. ; continue to write to me 
your goodness is lost upon yoiir, dec., , . 



therefore, good-night ! 
Yours ever, 



May Ood bless and direct you, my djBsr fi 
Yours s^ectionately. 

Pray, m^ friend, let it not be iong.befi(Mi 
ever anectionate, 

. Believe me, my dear nephew^with true k 
Ever yours. 

Go on, my dear brother, in the admirable^ 
toward all that is right and good. I hav 
wotds to tell you how tenderly I am yours, 

Believe me to be, with the utmost since 
madamj your fiiithful, huinble servant. 

If there be any thing with regard to the 
your studies in which I can assist you, let i 
have no doubt of my being, in all things,*^ 
Meet affectionately yours, 

I shall only add, that I am, with sincere r 
Your fiuthfol friend and obedic 



With our wishes of all happiness to H: 
beg leave to subscribe myself, madam. 
Your affectionate friend. 

My love to brother and sister M. and thei 
my relatives in genenH. 

I am your dutiful son, 



. Once more I bes[ to hear speedily from 
are truly yours, so is my dear uncle, your 
and humble servant^ 

Adievy my dear 6., and believe jne, to yo 
at B. tad D., a most sincere and affectionati 
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I neuid not desir^ you to bid any one reoieinber me ; bvt tell 
tbem I remember them. Say how £liza does. Tell Amelia and 
Sarah I do not forget them. God bless you all. 

' J. P. C. 



The best wishe? that can be formed for your health, honor, aijd 
happiness, ever attend you, from yours, &c., - B. F. 

In the superscription of a letter, be careful not to 
give the double title of Mr, before the name, and Esq, 
after it. One of them is sufficient. It is proper also 
to give the professional titje of a nainister of the Gos- 
pel, a doctor, or lawyer, which are, respectively, Rev,, 
M .D. , and Esq. The latter title is often given to other 
gentlemen. These directions might be multiplied, but 
we now furnish a few specimens of letter- writing, 
worthy of being imitated. 

SECTION IIL 

^FECIIfENS OF LETTBll-WRITtNO. 

Dr. Beattie to the Duchess of Qordotij informing her of the death of 
itis son. 

Aherdeenj Dec. If 1790. 
Knowing with what kindness and condescension your grace is 
interested in every thing that concerns me and my nimily, I take 
the liberty to inform you that my son James is dead ; that the last 
duties to him are now p#d ; and that I am endeavoring to return, 
with the little ability that is left me, and with entire submission 
to the will <rf Providence, to the ordinary business of life. I have 
lost one who was always a pleasing companion ; but who, for the 
last five or six years, was one of the most entertaining andin^ 
structive compaoiions that ever man was blessed with : for his 
mind comprehended almost every science ; he was a most atten- 
tive observer of life and manners ; a master of classical learning; 
and he possessed an exuberance of wit and humor, a force of un- 
derstanding, and a correctness and. delicacy of taste, beyond any 
other person of his age whom I have ever known. 

* * ■ He livfed twenty-two years and thirteen days. 

Many weeks before death came, he saw it approaching ; and he 
met It with sucli composure and pious resignation as may, no 
ioubt, be equalled, but can not be surpassed. 

He has left many things in writing, serious and humorous - 
Scientific and miscellaneous, prose and verse, Latin and English'; 
but it will be^a long time before I shall be able to harden my 
heart so far as to revise them. 

I have the satisfaction to Juiow that every thing has been done 
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fbr him that could be dws, * * ♦ ^ But my chief comfort- 
arises from reflecting on the particulars of his Ufe, which was one 
uninterrupted exercise of piety, benevolence^ filial affection, and, 
indeed, ot every virtue which, it was in his power to practice. I 
shall not, with respect to him, adopt a mode of speech which haa 
become too ccnmion, and call hirh my poor son ; for I must believe 
that he is infinitely happy, and that ne will be so forever. 

May God grant every blessing to your grace^ your family, and 
allyour friends. 

The Duke of Gordon has done me the honor, according to his 
fronted and very great humanity, to write me a most friendly and 
sympathetic letter on this occasion. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

James Beattie. 

7%< Duchess of Gordon. 

The Hmu Horace Walpoie to R, West, Esq, 

NapUi, June litk, 1740, N, S. 
Dear West: 
One hates writing descriptions that are to be found in every 
•ook of travels, but we have seen something to-day that I am 
•are you never read of, and, perhaps, never heard of. Have you 
ever heard of the subterraneous town ? a whole Roman town, 
with all its edifices, remaining under ground. Don*t fancy the 
inhabitants buried it there .to save it from the Gotlis : they were 
buried with it themselves. ***** This under-ground city is, 
perhaps, one of the noblest curiosities that ever has been discov- 
ered. . It was found out by*chance a century and a half ago.. They 
began digging ; they found statues : they dug farther ; they found 
' more. Since that they have made a very considerable progress, 
and find continually. » ♦ * * * i forgot to tell you that in sey- 
eral places the beams of the houses remain, but burned to char- 
ml ; 80 little damaged that they retain visibly the grain of the 
wood ; but, upon touching, crumble to ashes. What is remarka* 
ule, there are no other marks or appearances of fire but what ate 
visible on these beams. * • * 

Adieu, my dear West, and believe me yours ever, 

H. Walpole. 

To Miss BaiUie, by Sir Walter Scott. \ 

Ahbotsfori, . 

your kind letter, my dear friend, heaps coals of fire on iny 
nead, for I should have written to you, in common gratitude, long 
since ; but I waited till I should read through the Miscellany with 
BOQie attention, which, as I have not done, I can scarce say much 
to the purpose, so far as that is concerned. My own production 
■at in tne porch like an evil thing, and scared me from proceed- 
ing farther than to hurry through your compositions, with which 
I was delighted, and two or three others. In my own tese, I 
hsre almost a nervoas reluctance to look back on any recent po- 
L 
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/ 
etical p^^nnance of my own. I may almost say with Mac- 
beth, 

** I am afraid to think what I httrt dime ; 
Look oa't again, I >i^ not." 

Bint the best of the matter is, that your purpose; has been so satia 
factorily answered. ***** 

Mrs. Hemans is somewhat too poetical for my taste— too man> 
flowers, I mean, and too little fruit ; but that may be the cynical 
criticism of an elderly gentlenfian : it is certain that when I was 
young, I read verses of every kind with infinitely more indulgence, 
oecause with more pleasure than I now do — the more shame fo? 
me now to refuse the complaisance which I have so often to so- 
licit. I am hastening to tnink prose a better thing than verse, 
and if you have any hopes to convince me to the contrary ,'it must 
be by writing and publishing another volume of plays as fast as 
possible. ♦ * * * . 

We saw, you will readily suppose, a great deal of Miss Edge- 
worth, and two very nice girls, her younger sisters. It is scarcely 
possible to say more of this very remalrkable person, than that 
she not only completely answeried, but exceededf the expectations 
which I had formed. I am particularly pleased with the naiveti 
and good-humored ardpr of mind which she unites with such form- 
idable powers of acute observation, * * * ♦ 

To Miss Edgeworth—Sir W. Scott. 

Miss Harriet ha4 the goodness to give me an account of youi 
safe arrival in the Green Isle, of which I was, sooth to say, ex- 
tremely glad ; for I had my own private apprehensions that your 
very disagreeable disorder might return while you were amongf 
strangers, and in our nigged climate.. I now conclude you are 
settled quietly at home, and looking back in recollectir-* of 
mountains, and valleys, and pipes, and clans, and cousins, and 
masons, and carpenters, and puppy dogs, and all the confusion of 
Abbotsford, as one does on recollections of a dream. We shall 
not easily forget the vision of having seen you and our two young 
friends, and your kind indulgence for all our humors, sober and 
fantastic, rough or smooth. * * * 

The Lockharts are both well, and at present our lodgers, to- 
gether with John Hugh. They all join in every thing kind and 
affectionate to you and the young ladies, and the best compliments 
to your brother. 

Believe me ever, dear Miss Edgeworth, 

Yours with the greatest truth and respect, 

Walter Scott. 

To a Scotch Couam — Miss Sinclair. 

My Mar Covsin^ 
iiere are we, safely d^poeitedL among the rural solitudes and 
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romantic beauties of Hyd? Parkh London, at this season, is a 
mere deserted village ! nobody tbat is any body, in town ; not a 
abutter open in Orosvenor Square. ♦ * ♦ * * 

Shall I attempt, in a single page, to describe this gigantic city ? 
Such an achievement would resemble that of Crockford's cook, 
who distilled a whole ox into a basin of soup. Though Qona- 
parte struck out the word impossible from his vocabulary, it re- 
mains in mine, and &lls, like an. extinguisher, upK)n all my hopes 
of succeeding; but take Lord Byron's sketch, in.fullof aU de- 
mands on ordinary pens : 

** A wildemeu of steeples peepuofrt 
On tiptoe, through thin sea-coal canopy, 
A huge, dun cupola, like a fool's-c^ crown. 
On a fool's head— and there is London town.* 

Some skillful physician once remarked, that England would cer« 
tainly go off in an apoplexy at last, because the circulation to- 
ward her extremities grows daily more languid, while every 
thing tends to the head; and it gave me some idea od the enor- 
mous scale which London is on now, compared with former times, 
. to hear, that forty years ago, the mail left this for Scotland with 
only one letter, and tiow the average number that departs from 
the metropolis every morning is 80,000. How insignificant my 
own epistle will appear among sio many ! and we .ourselves, after 
being accustomed to occasion some sensation at inns and villages 
in the wilds of Wales, feel nbw reduced again to obscurity, hke 
Cinderella, when her carriage was turned into a pumpkm, her 
horses into mice, and herself into a mere nobody. 

It is highly diverting to watch the incessant stream of anxious, 
busy faces, unceasingly passing our window. £very one is, of 
course, pursuing some favorite object, compared with which the 
Whole world besides is insignificant, and all will at last come un- 
der the pen of their respective biographers, either in (raarto or 
duodecimo, in magazines, journals, or penny tracts, in tne New- 
gate Calendar, or the annual obituary. ♦ ♦ » ♦ * 

You were diverted once to hear of the old lady who had a nerv- 
ous complaint which could onljr be relieved by talking ; but much 
as her fnenda had their complaisance put to the test, by listening 
without intermission, you must prepare to find me laboring under 
similar symptoms when we meet. Make up your mind to be con- 
siderably bored, and to have occasion for a large share of inex' 
haustible patience. ♦♦*♦*- 

Our correspondence is now about to terminate in the way that 
all correspondences ought, by a happy meeting, which will take 
place delightfully soon, for as A. says, with rulways and steam- 
boats, no oiie place is more than a hop, step, and a jump, from 
another. In the mean time, I shall say no more, but follow iho 
*ery iudicions advice of our fevorite Cowper, 

*' Tell not as news what every body knows, 
And, new or old. still hasten to a close." 
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To Mrt, H. More-^Cmaiiat Crtmome. 
I almost scmple initrading bpon yon, my dear Mrs. More, knovr- 
ing as I do, with sorrow, that yon are so wen far from well ; and 
also knowing how many letters are pouring m upon you fwm all 
your friends^ and correspondents ; but I can not heh> wishing to 
tell yon how gratefalhr 1 /eel your kindness in sending me yonr 
most valuable bopk : I wish I could give you the satisfaction of 
knowing with what sort of pleasure I haye been reading it, I 
wish you could have seen me feading it, as I do the letters of a 
few beloved Iriends— slowly, for fear of coming to the end ; and 
reading those parts over aiM over again which most delight, and 
I hope, mend my heart. ♦ • ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pray Dclieve me, my dear Mrs. More, 

To be your affectionate and gratefu^ 

F. Crbmoknm. 

Dr. Franklin to John AUeyni, Esq, 

Oraven-streett August 9, 17M 
Dbak Jaox, 

* ♦ , ♦ • ♦ « • 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes acceptable to your 
bride. I am old and neavy, or I should, ere this, have presented 
them in person. I shall maike but small use of the old man's priv- 
ilege, that of giving advice to younger friends. Treat your wife 
always With respect ; it will procure respect to you, not only from 
her, but from all that observe it. Never use a slighting expres- 
sion to her, even in jest ; for slights in jest, afler frequent bandy- 
mgs, are apt to end in angry earnest. Be studious in your pro- 
fession, ana you will be leumed- Be industrious and frugal, and 
fou widl be rich. Be sober and temperate, and you will be heal^y. 
Be m general virtuous, and you will be happy *, at least you vnu, 
by such conduct, stand the best ehanee for such cons^uencea. 
? pray God to bless you both, being ever your affectionate friend, 

B. Franklin. 

Dr, Franklin to Mrs. Hewson. 

^assffi Jamum/ 87, 1783. 

At length we are in peace, God be praised ! and long, very long, 
may it contimie ! All wars axe follies, very expensive and very 
mischievous ones. When will mankind be convmced of this, and 
agree to settle thrar differences by arbitration ? Were they to do 
it even by the cast of a die, it would be better than by fightmg and 
destroying each othen 

Spnng is coming on, whep' traveling will be delightful. Can 
you not, when your children are all at school, make a little party, 
and take a trip hither? I have now a large house, delightlidly 
situated, in which I could accommodate vou and two or three 
friends, and I am but half an hour's drive from Paris. 
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Let ne conelude by saying to ^ou what I hate had too frequent 
occasi m to say to my other remaining old friends, the fewer we ie- 
wmtf the more let ua Iqve one another: Adieu, &c. B. Fb. 

Wilhaan Cowper to Lady Haiketh. 
' '^ , Htoittnf d<m, October 10, 1765. 

My dbab CouaiN, 

I should grumble at your long silence, if I did not know that 
one may love one's friends very well, though one is not always, ii^ 
a humor to write to them. Besides, I have the satisfaction oi 
being perfectly sure that you have at least .twehty tunes recollect- 
ed the debt you owe me, and as often resolved to pay it ; and, per- 
haps, while you remain indebted to me, you think of me twice as 
often as you would dp if the account was dear. These are the 
reflections with which I comfort myself under the affliction of not 
hearing from you ; my temper does not incline me to jealousy, 
and, if it did, I should set all right by having recourse to what i 
have already received from you. 

I thank God for your friendship, and for all the pleasing circum* 
stances here ; for my health of body ^nd perfect serenity of mind. 
To recollect the past and compare it with the present is all I have 
need of to fill me with gratitude ; and to be grateiul is to be hap- 
py. Not that I think myself sufficiently thankful, or that I ^ver 
shall be so in this life. The warmest heart, perhaps, only feels 
by fits, and is often as insensible as the coldest. This, at least, 
is frequently the case with mine, and oltener than it snould be. 
But the mercy that can forgive iniquity will never be severe to 
mark our frailties. To that mercy, my dear cousin, I commend 
you, with earnest wishes for your welfare, and remain your ever 
affectionate W. Cowper. 

Dr». Jehnsoft to Mr, ElpTiinston. ' 

September 25, 1750, 
Dear Sir, 
You have, as I iSnd, by every kind of evidences, lost an excel- 
lent mother, and I hope you will not think me incapable of pur- 
taking of your grief. I have a mother now ei|rhty-two years of 
age, whom, therefore, I must soon lose, unless it please Uod that 
she rather should mourn for me. 

♦ *■*.,» .' * ♦ 

The business of life summons us away from useless grief, and 
calls us to the exercise of those virtues of which we ace lament- 
ing our deprivation. The greatest benefit which one friend can 
ccmfer upon another is to ^ide, and incite, and elevate his vir- 
tues. This your mother will still perform, if you diligently pre- 
terve the memory of her life and ot her death : a. life, so far aa I 
can learn, useful, vrise, and innocent; and a death resigned,^ 
peaceful, and holy. I can not forbear to mention that neither rea- 
son nor revelation denies you to hope that you may increase her 
kappiness by obeymg her precepts ; and that she may, in her pros* 
L2 
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mA state, look with ple&iure upon every act xtf Tiitae to whicli 
ter Instructions or example have contr&uted. 

* ♦ ♦ • » ♦ 

There is one expedient by which you may, in some degree» 
eonthiue her presence. If you write down minutely what you re- 
member of her from your earliest years, you will read it with great 
pleasure, and receive from it many hints of soothing recollection, 
when time shall remove her yet nrther from you, and your grief 
shall be matured to veneration. To this, however painful for the 
present, I can not bat advise you, as to a source of comfort and 
satisfaction in the time to come ; ifor all comfort and all satis&c 
tion is sincerely wished you by, dear sir, your, &c, 

S. Johnson. 

Wiliiam Ccwpcr, Esq.f to Lady Huketh. 
Your letters are so much my comfort, that I often tremble lest 
by any accident I should be disappointed ; and the more, because 
you have been, more than once, so engaged in company on the 
writing-day, that I have had a narrow escape. Let me give you 
apiece of good counsel, my cousin : follow my laudable example; 
write when you can } take Time's forelock in one^hand and a pev 
in the other, and so make sure of vour opportunity. It is well for 
me that you write faster than any body, and more in an hour than 
other people in two, else I know not what would become of me. 
When I read your letters I hear you talk, and I love talking, let- 
ters dearly,! especially from you. Well ! the middle of June will 
not be always a thousand years ofif ; and when it comes I shall 
hear you, and see you too, and shall not care a farthing then H 
you do not touch a pen in a month. • * ^ *> * 

Henry Kirke White to his Brother ffeviUe, 

Nettuigham, , 1800. 

DiUR Nbvillk,' 
I can not divine what, in an epistolary correspondence, can have 
such charms f with people who only write commonplace occur- 
rences) as to aetach a man from his usual affiurs, and make him 
waiite time and paper on what can not be of the least benefit to 
his correspondent. Among relations, certainly, there i& always 
an incitement : we always feel an anxiety for their welfare. But 
I have no friend so dear to me as to cause me to take the trouble 
of reading his letters, if they only contained an account of his 
health, and the mere nothings of the day : indeed, such a one 
would be unworthy of friendship. What, then, is requisite to 
make one's correspondence valuable ? I answer, aound eenee. 
Nothing more is requisite : as to the style, one may readily ex* 
euse its faults, if repaid by the sentiments. You have better nat* 
ural abilities than many youth, but it is with regret I see that you 
will not give yourself the trouble of writing a good letter. Thaw 
is hardly any species of composition (in my opinion) easier than 
the epistolary ; but, my friena, you never found any art, howov«r 
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ttinuh tihat did not rehire some application at ^st. ****'** 
You may, perhap^s, think thid, art beneath your notice) or unwor* 
ihy of your paina ; if so, you are assuredly mistaken;; for there is 
luuxfly any thing which would contribute more to the adyanc&> 
ment of a young man* or which is^more engaging. 
You read, I l^eve, a good deal j nothing could be more ac 
«ptable to me, or more improving to you, than making a part 9/ 
your letters to cotuist of your tenUmvni» and jopinion. of tfte book* yon 
jmute : you have no idea how beneficial tnis would be to your* 
self ; ana that you are able to do it, I' am certain. One. of ike 
greatest impedirHents to good writiiigjis the thinking too much be* 
mre you note down. , This, I thinks you are not entirely free from« 
i hope thslt, by always writing the first idea that presents itself, 
3F0U will soon conquer It ; my letters are always the rough first 
draft-K>f course there are many alterations: these you will ex- 
ciiae. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * # * * « ♦, 

You had better write again to Mr. B — ^. Between friends, the 
common forms of the worid, in writing letter for letter, need not 
be observed ; but never write three without receiving one in re* 
turn, because, in that case, they must be thought unworthy of 
answer. 

We have been so busy, lately, that I cQuld not answer yours 
sooner. Once a month, suppose we write to each other^ If you 
ever find that my correspondence'is not worth the trouble of car- 
xying on, inform me of it, and it shall cease. 

♦ * * ♦ 

Henrt Kirkb Whwib. 
P.S. If any expression in thiis be too harsh, excuse it— I am not 
in an ill-humor, recollect. ^ 

Dr. Franklin to David Hartley, Esq., M.P. 

Peusyy July 5, 1785. 
I can not jjuit the coasts of Europe without takmg leave of my 
ever dear friend, Mr. Hartley. We' were long fellow-laborers in 
the best of dll woriss, the wdrk of peace. I leave yon still in t^ 
field ; bi^ having finished my day's task, I am going home to go 
to bed, wish me a good night's rest, as I do you a pleasant even- 
ing. Adieu ; and believe me ever yours most ikfl^ctionateiy, 

B. PRANI^LIN. 

For other specimens, consult the letters of Cowpei 
and Rev, John Newton ; also the Classical Letter- 
writer, by the author of the Young Man's Own Book. 

The following letter is one from the wife of the late 
poet SouTHBT, of England, to Mrs. L. H. Sigonmey, 
of Connecticut, in reference to the poet's derange- 
ment. It is beautiful and touching. . 
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« You desire to be remembered to him, who sang of ^ ThalabSi 
the wild and wondrous tale.** Alas ! my friend, the dull, coid ear 
of death is not more insensible than his, my dearest husband's, to 
all communication from the world without. Scarcely can I keep 
hold ol the last poor comfort of believing that he still knows rae^ 
This almost complete unconsciousness has not been of more 
than SIX months' standing, though more than two years have 
elapsed ^ince he^has written even his name. After the death of 
his first wife, the ' £dith' of his first love, who was for several 
years insane, his health was terribly shaken. Yet, for ike great- 
er part of a year, that he spent vrith me in Hampshire, my iormet 
home, it seemed perfectly re-established, and he used to say, * It 
had surely pleased God that the last years of his life should be 
happy.' But the Almig^hty's veill was otherwise. The little 
cloud soon appeared, which was, in no long time, to overshadow 
alL In the blackness of its shadow we still live, and shall pass 
from under it only through the portals of the grave. 

** l^he last three years have done on me the work of twenty. 
The one sole business of my life is, that which 1 verily believe 
keeps the life in me, the guardianship of my dear, helpless, un- 
conscious husband." . . ■ 

In a recently published and curious work, contain- 
ing Fac-similes of Washington's Public Accounts, 
from 1775 to 1783, are the following, among other let- 
ters, from gentlemen in high stations under our gov- 
ernment, which may serve as favorable specimens of 
one kind of letter, for which, in this booK-publishing 
age, a call is often made. 

Senate Chambert ftU June, 1841. 
Dear Sib,. 
I take pleasure in complying with your request. The fac-sim- 
ile of General Washington's accounts is a precious relic which 
every American citizen should possess. It demonstrates ths 
method and the economy of the Father of his Country. 
1 am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. Clay. 
Mr, Franklin Knight. 

^ Cffiee of Ammey GewartA, /«m S5t^ 1841. 
Mr DVAR Sib, 
I am pleased to learn that you are about to publish a fac-simile 
of General Washington's accounts. He yrts a man so exemplary 
in all that is useful or great, that every thing that marks his con- 
duet 9nd the habits of his life must be interesting and instructiTe 
to his countrymen. , ^ 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 

J. J. Grittbndbk. 
Mr, Frankim Knight, 
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Wtt$mgim, Jwa'iBth, 1041. 
I concur in thfr propriety of the publiostioQ which yon piopose. 
Order and method were striking features in the character of Gda-' 
•ral Washington, and they are Well exhibited in the manner m 
'Which he kept the account of his personal expenses. 

Daniel Wubstbb 
Il^anktin Sjught. 

The following is a specimen of the letter-writing 
of Mrs. John Adams : it was written before her mer- 
riage. 

Weymotahf I6ih April, 1764. 
My Friend, 

I think I write to you every day. Shall not I make my letters 
very ches^ ? Don't you light your pi|ie with them T I care not 
if yon do. *Tis a pleasure to me to write.. Yet I wonder I write 
to you with so little restraint, for, as a critic, I fear you more 
than any other person on earth, and *tis the only character in 
which I ever did or ever will fear you. What say you ? Do you 
approve of that speech ? Don't you think me a courageous bein^? 
Courage is a laudable, a glorious virtue, in your sex, why not m 
mine ? For my part, I think you ought to applaud me Ifer mine. 

Here are love, respects, regards, good wishos— a whole wagon 
load, of them, sent you from all the good folks in the neighbor- 
hood. To-morrow ihakes the fourteenth day. How many mo^? 
are to come ? I dare not trust mvself vyith the thought. Adieu. 
Let me hear from you by Mr. Cyers, and excuse this very bad 
writing ; if you had mended my pen it would have been better. 
Once more, adieu. Gold and silver have I none» but socb as I 
have give I unto thee — which is, the affectionate regard of youv 



CHAPTER II. 

DIALOGUE AND ENIGMAS. 

Q. What do yon understand by Dialogue ? 

A. Conversation, real or supposed, kept up by dif- 
ferent speakers upon any subject of interest. 

Q. Is it confined to any particular subject 7 

A. No; for, like letter-writing, it maybe applied to 
sabjects of all sorts. 

q. Is it a difficult 8tyl0 of writing T 

A, Very much so ; as the different paarts of the dia- 
logue, in order to appear natural, require to corre- 
ipond with the character and sentiments of the ditfer- 
ent speakers. 
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Q. b this branch of literature much In request f 

A, Not nearly so much so as it once was ; thongli 
there are still some very popular works of this class; 
as, Conversations on Natural Philosophy, Morehead's 
Dialogues on Natural and Revealed Religion, &c. 

Q. Who are supposed to have excelled most m this kind ot 
writing?. 

A. The ancients ; particularly Plato, Socrates, and 
Cicero. 

(f. What is supposed to have given rise to this particular de 
scnption of composition f 

A, The desire of imitating real life, or probably the 
conversations between ancient philosophers, who were 
mostly all public instructors, and their pupils. 

Q. What was the particular mode of conversation pursued hj 
Socrates called ? 

A. The Socratic dialogue; and consisted of, a par- 
ticular mode of reasoning by means of question and 
answer. 

Q. What kind of composition is an Enigma ? 
. jd. It is an obscure question, as, for example, What 
word is that in the English language, and in common 
use, which will describe a person or thing as not to be 
found in any place, and yet, without any other alter- 
ation than a separation of the syllables, will correctly 
describe him as being preseht^t the same moment? 
The proper answer to this enigma would be—** No- 
where," " Now here." 

CiVoto.— In connection with thi» lesson, each scholar should be required 
to write a letter and a dialogue, or aeyeral of each, in the coarse of the 
study of this book, j 



CHAPTER III. 

OF HISTORY. 

Q. Do you think History an important branch of composition / 

A, Exceedingly so; as upon it depends all our 
knowledge of events beyond our own limited circle 
of observation. 

Q. What may all be included under the term history? 

A, Annals, voyages, and travels, with the lives aod 
memoirs of distinguished individuals. 
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Q. How may these^ in treating of comporition, be inebided un« 
der ttie term historjF ? 

: A- Because they are all, though very different in 
other respects, an account of events and transactions 
that are entirely past, and therefore beyond the ob- 
servation of the person .who reads them. 

Q. Bt what name is the history of individuals generally 
known f 

A, By the term biography ; while that of kingdoms 
is called national history, or, by way of eminence, 
merely history. 

Q> "what is the chief excellence of all these ? 

A. That of being a true report of what has actually 
taken place, without any appearance of either distor- 
tion or exaggeration. 

Q. In what style should history be written ? 

A, The parts that relate to common events and oc- 
currences should be simple and perspicuous; while 
those which relate to great and splendid actions may 
rise to the highest elevation of style. 

Q, What, upon the whole, may be considered the best history ? 

A. That which is at once the most faithful in its 
details, and the most interesting to the mind of the 
reader. 

Q. On what does fidelity in history depend 7 

A' Uppn the writer's diligence of inquiry and frec- 
iiom from prejudice. 

Q. And on what does the mterest of history depend ? 

A. Partly on the subject, but more upon the man- 
ner in which it is treated. 

Q. How do you know this ? 

A, By (he circumstance that, in the hands of some 
writers, every subject acquires interest; while, in 
those of others, every subject becomes dull and in- 
sipid. 

Q. Have we many good historians 7 

A. Many excellent writers of national history; as, 
Robertson, Gibbon, Hume, Bancroft, Prescott, &c., 
but few good writers of biography. 

Q. What are the most common faults m biography? 

A. It generally displays either a minuteness which 
renders it tedious, or a partiality which excites dis^- 

gU8t. 
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8T7Li! OF PRCSCOTT, THE AMl^MCAN 6IST0SUN. 

It may serve to convey just ideas of the best his- 
torical style, as well as of the excellence of this 
branch of American literature, to add, from the North 
I American Review^ a criticism upon W. H. Prescott, 
' author of the History of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
of the Conquest of Mexico. 

The style of-the latter work, published; in 1843, has essehtially 
the same qualities of style as those which tl^'row an unvarying^ 
charm over the pages of the former work. Mr. P. is not a man- 
nerist in style, and does not deal in elaborate, antithetical, nioeljT'* 
balanced periods. His isentences are not cast in the same arti- 
ficial mold, nor is there a perpettial recurrence of the same forms 
of expression, as in the writings of Johnson or Gibbon; nor have 
they that satin-like smoothness and gloss for which Robertson is 
so remarkable. The digni^ed simpUcity of his style is still farther 
removed frdm any thing like pertuess, smartness, or affectation ; 
from tawdry gum-flowers of rhetoric, and brass-^lt ornaments ; 
from t^ose fantastic tricks with language which^ bear the saina 
relation to good writing that vattltijiig and tumbling do to walk- 
ing. It is perspicuous, flexible, and natural, soqaetimes betraying 
a want of high finish, but always manly, always correct, never 
feeble, and never inflated. He does not darkly insinuate state- 
inents, or leave his reajier to infer facts. Indeed, it may be said 
of his style, that it has no marked character at all. Without 
ever offending the mind or the ear, it has nothing, that attract^^ 
observation to it, simply as a style. It id a transparent medium, 
through which we see the form and movement of the writer's 
mind. In this respect we may compare it with the manners of a 
well-bred gentleman, which have nothing so peculiar as to awa 
ken attention, and. which, from their very ease and simplicity 
enable the essential qualities of the understanding and character 
to be more clearly discerned. 

Many of the sentences would have fallen with a richer mu- 
sic upon the ear, with some changes in their structure and 
ifaythm. But, in looking on the worJf (on Mexico) as a whole, 
and fJrom the proper point of view, every thing else is lost and 
forgotten in the general blaze of its merits. It is a noble work ; 
iucuciously planned and admirably executed ; rich with spoils of 
learning, easily and gracefully worn ; imbued every where vnth a 
conscientious love m the truth, and controlled by that unerring 
fooA sense without which genius leads astray with its false 
Ughts, and-leaming encumbers with its heavy panoply. 

One of the principal diUies of an historian is to give the very form 
^d pressure of the time he is describing, to infuse its spirit into 
his pages ; to paint his scenes to the eye as well as to the mind ; 
to produce an effect resembling, as nearly as possible, the illusioo 
Created by seeing the events he narrates represented by well- 
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trained actors, with appropriate costume, 8cea6ry> atxl decora- 
tions. Hepe, too, Mr. P. Kas \^een signaJJj successful. In his 
animated pages we see, as in th&miiror of Cornelius Agrippa, the 
ye^ shape and features of the sixteenth century. 

The style of Oe<frge Banchfu as an historian, is generally as 
much aihnired as that of Prescott. 



chapte;r IV. 

OF ESSAYS AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Q. What sort of writing do you include under the term £s- 
•says? . ■. ^ 

A, Essays are a species of writitig confined to sub- 
jects of no particular kind, though generally under-' 
stood as denoting short dissertations upon topics con- 
nected with life and manners. 

Q. What does the word essay properly mean t 

A, A trial, or an attempt at something; and is a 
term often modestly applied to treatise oi the great- 
est profundity. 

Q. What is meant by the British l^^ssayists ? 

A, The Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, Rambler, Idler, 
Adventurer, Observer, Mirror, Lounger, &c., &c., all 
consisting of short dissertations \ipop various sub- 
jects, and exhibiting some of the choicest specimens 
of English composition, — (For other remarks, see 
part vL, sec. v.) . 

While this statement is just, there is too much truth 
in the following criticism, from Chamhers^s Edinburgh 
Journal, respecting them : 

The Essayists occupy & conspicuous place m ^e iitemtute of 
the last century ; bnt, somehow, I do not £Bel di^osed to Set much 
store by them. Their feult, or, let us be gentie, their misfortune 
is, that they do- not relate so mtich to human nature as to some 
of its temporary modes. There is a sad deal too much about 
hoops andTlliQfunces, and roUed stockings, and enforcements of 
little moralities which no gentleman now tiiinks of disobeving ; 
ttd then the Flirtillas, ana JBudosias, and. Eugenmses, ana Hy- 
mensuses, are stiff old frumps at the best. . The whole reminds 
one of an exhibition of wazwoilL and old dresses ; yet there are 
fine thin^ among them too : Sir Roger De CoTerly, for instance, 
that adnurable OB-English gentleman, so humane, so little think 
ing of the current cf the world, so unreflecting on every thing he- 
ld 
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)<md the traditionary habits and duties of nis station and locality. 
Here, also, we have the majestic moral, melancholy of Johnson, 
and the fine pathos of Macl^enzie. ; But, after aU, it must be a se* 
lection from that long line of essays which can give pleasure 
nowadays.. 

The author farther would express, as his own opin- 
ion, that the modern British essayists. Professor Wil- 
son, Sir Walter Scott, and T. B. Macaulay, in brill- 
iancy and power of composition, far transcend the 
justly-lauded British essayists of earlier days. 

Q. Is there any particular style in which essays- should be 
writt^? , 

A. Their style depends altogether upon the subject, , 
and they may contain every species^ according to the 
topic discussed, from the simplest to the most sublime. 

, Q. What do you understand by Philosophical writing? 

J.. All kinds of composition connected with the 
principles of art and science, or with the investigation 
of mpral and physical truth. 

Q, What should be the character of compositions of this kind ? 

A. Plainness, simplicity, and perspicuity of style, 
with clear, accurate, and methodical arrangement. 

. [For an aocoant of some British philosophers, see part ici., section vi.} 



CHAPTER V. 

OF ORATIONS. 

Q. What do you understand by Orations ? 

A. All those displays of public speaking denomina- 
ted oratory or eloquence. 

Q. Into how many species may eloquence be divided ? 

A, Into three : the eloquence of popular assem- 
blies ; the eloquence of the bar ; and the eloquence of 
the pulpit : the last, a species entirely unknown to the 
ancients. 

Q. What other names do these sometimes receive f ' . 

A, The first is called the eloquence^of the senate; 
the second, the eloquence of the forum ; and the last, 
which is appropriated to sacred subjects, is generally 
styled sermons. 

Q. What is the, object of all public speaking? 
. A. To instruct and to persuade. 
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Q. What are some of the chief reqiiMtes in tae art of penoad 
ing? 

A. £xt«n$i¥e knowledge/ sound sense, keen, sensi- 
l»lity, and solid judgment, with great command of Ian- 
tiage, and a correct and graceful elocution. 

Q. What do you deem the next requisite ? . 

A. Perfect sincerity, earnestness of manner, and a 
thorough conviction in the mind of the speaker as to 
the truth of what he delivers. ^ 

Q. What are the principal parts of a reg:iilar oration or discourse ? 

A. The Exordium, the Division, the Narration, the 
Confirmation, the Refutation, and the Peroration. 
. Q. What do you understand by the Exordium? ^ 

A, The beginning, or introduction, in which the 
speaker states the object he has in view, and bespeaks 
tne favor and attention of his audience. 

Q. What do you mean by the Diviaion ? « 

A, The peirt in which the speaker mentions the na 
ture of the question at issue, and lays down the plait 
which he means to pursue in discussing it. 
, Q. What do you Understand by the Narration ? . 

A, T^e part in which the speaker takes a view of 
his whol^ subject, and states all the facts and circum 
stances connected with the case. 

Q. And what is the Confirmatien ? 

A. The part in which the orator gives his own opin 
ions, and brings forward all the proofs and arguments 
on which they are founded. 
^ Q. And what 18 the Refutation? 

A. The part in which the speaker answers the va- 
rious objections and arguments that may be brought 
against his opinions by an opponent. 

Q. What ia the Peroration? 

A, The part in which the speaker, after appealing 
to the passions and feelings of his audience, sums up 
all that has been said, and brings his oration to a con- 
clusion. 

Q. Are all theso pans kept perfectly distinct? 

A, Not exaotly so ; ibr the one is often less or more 
blended with the other. 

What, besides talents^ is necessary to make a great orator? 

A, Long and unremitted application to study, and a 
mind thoroughly imbued with the principles of virtue, 
and actuated by the noble principle of independence. 
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Q. Is elofjueiice to much caltbated now as it once was ? 

A, Far from it^ the period when eloquence chieHy 
flourished was in the days when Greece and Rome 
were in all their splendor, and in the fUH cii^oym(^t 
of liberty. 

Q. Who were the most distinguished of ancient oraton ? 

A» Demosthenes among. the Athenians, and Cicero 
among the Romans; the former <;onsidered bb the 
greatest that the world has ever seen. 

Q. HaTe modem nations excelled nrach in oratory ? - 

A, The French, the Dutch, and the Swiss, have all 
excelled in this art, but more particularly in pulpit 
eloquence ; while the British and American have ex- 
celled in all the various kinds. 

<2* Can you mention some of the most eminent of the British 
<Mratots? 

A, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, 
distinguished for the eloquence of the senate ; Curran, 
£ri^ne, &c., for the eloquence of the ba^r ; and Bar- 
row, Atterbury, and Kirwan, for the eloquence of th^ 
pulpit. 

Q» Who are and hare been the most illustrious among American 
orators? 

A. Patrick Henry, Alexander Hamilton, Fisheir 
Ames, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, 
E; Brerett, John Randolph^ W. Preston, G. M^Duffie, 
and some others^ 

[For a beautiful sketch of the eloquence of Cicero and Demoethdnes, of 
Burke, Fox, and Pitt, of England, and of Hamilton, Ames, Calhenn, Clay, 
and Weba^, of America, aee an artida in the Am. Bib. B^positoiy, Jan., 
1840, bjr N. Cleaveland, E^, of Man.] 

SECTION II. 

To aid the student in preparing an oration or speech, 
the authcJt would first avail himself of the fine exam- 
ple of our distinguished countryman, Edward Ever- 
ett, of whom, as an orator, the following sketch is 
givei^ in the North American Review for 1837. It is 
here given only in part»but suf&cient for our purpose : 

''The great charm of Mr. Everett^s orations ooDsistSi 
not so much in any single and strongly-developed ihtellect- 
ual trait, as in that symmetry and finish which, on every 
|N)ge, give token of the richly-endowed and thorough schol- 
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ar. The haturarmovements of his' mind are .full of grace ; 
and the most indidereht sentiment which falls fronrhis pen 
has that sample elegance which it is as difficult to define as 
it is easy to percieive. His level passages are never tame, 
and his fine ones are never superfine. His style, with match- 
less ficxtbiXkyi rises and falls tmth his subject, and is alternately 
ea:sy, moid, elevated, orriamerUal, ar picturesque, adapting itself 
to the dominant mood of the mind, as an instrument responds 
to the touch of a master's hand. His knowledge is so ex- 
tensive, and the field of his allusions so< wide, that the most 
tamiliar views, in passing through his hands, gather such a 
halo of luminous illustrations, that their likeness seems 
transformed, and we entertain doubts of their identity. Es- 
pecially in reading these orations, do we perceive the power 
which comes from an accurate knowledge of history. No 
one wields an historical argument with more skill ; no one 
is more fruitful in effective historical parallels ^nd applica- 
tions. He has, in perfection, the historiceU eye, if we may so 
speak ; the power of running over an epoch and seizing upon 
its characteristic expression, and of distinguishing the events 
by which that expression is naost decidedly manifes|;ed. His 
picturesque narrative is also one of his inpst striking ^ccom- 
phshments. This is seen most happfly in his Plymouth and 
Blood]^ Brook Orations. 

" Hib style appears- to us a neafrly perfect specimen of a 
rhetorical and ornamental style. Ceiiainly it is so, if the 
just definition of a good style he, proper words in proper pla^ 
ces. He is as careful to select the right word, as a workman 
in mosaic is to pick out the exact shade of color wh^h he 
requires. His orations abound with these delicious caden-' 
ces, which thrill through the veins like a strain of fine mu- 
sic, and cling spontaneously to the memory. Where can 
we find the English language molded into more graceful 
forms, than in such sentences as these 1 ^ 

: "* The Sound of my. native language bevond the sea, is a inu8ic 
to ihy ear,, beyond the richest strains of Tuscan softness or Cas 
tilian majesty.' 

" < No vineyards, as now, clothed our inhosj^itable hill-sid^s ; 
no blooming orchards, as at the present day, wore the Uvery of 
Eden, and loaded the breeze With sweet odors ; no rich pastures, 
nor waving crops, stretched beneath the eye, along the wayside, 
from village to village, as if Naturts had been spreading her halls 
with a carpet, fit to be pressed by the footsteps of her descending 
God!» 

M3 
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" Tik^ passage whicb describes the forlorn condition of the 
Piigrims, on their Yoyage and at th^r lahding, is singulajdy 
exptessiye and beautiful. ^ 

" The extracts we have made or referred to from Mr. Ever- 
ett*8 volume of Orations, are specimens of that magni^cent 
declamation which ^ oue of tua most obvious characteris- 
tics ; but some of his discourses are of a practical cast, and 
display a corresponding style. His singular power of illus* 
(tration enableerhim to give dignity to the lowest, and inter- 
est to the dryest^subj^ct, vAiile that unerring taste, which, 
in his highest flights, ineiores him temperance and smooth- 
nessj preserves him from the unpardonajble sin of being 
heavy, coo&imonplace, and prosaic. Hia briUiofU inteUectual 
aeconijilufunents astd kisjine taste rest ujKm a granite fownda^ 
(ton of vigarmu good sense. Read his speech on the subject 
c£ the Western Rail-road for an iflustraiion of these ro- 
maocks.'' 

, OBATORT or DANIBL WBBSTBR^ ' 

The elofluence of Webster is of a lea^ elaborate 
character than that of Everett, but it inakes^ its way 
more easily to the understanding and the heart. At 
'the completion of the Bunker Hill Monument, he de- 
livered, June Hi 1843, an admirable address, ip the 
presence of many thousands, displaying great variety 
of style in its several parts. The following extract^ 
are from that ai-dress : 

*' Yes ! Bunker Hill Monument is completed. H^re it stands, 
fortunate in the natural eminenoe on which it is erected-; ma- 

C' be in its object and purpose. Behold it there ! rising over the 
and the aea, viaible at this moment to three hundred thou- 
sand of the citizens of Massachusetts. It stands a memorial of 
the past, a monitor to the present and to all succeeding genera- 
tions of men. 

*' I have spoken of its purpose ; Ibr if it had* been without 
9ther purpose than the erection of a mere work of art, the granite 
of which it is cmnposod would have continued to sleep in its 
native bed ! That purpose gives it its dignity and causes us 
to look up to it with emotions of awe, and invests it with attri- 
butes of a great intellectual personage, ft is itself the great ora- 
tor of this occasion. It is not from my lips, or from any human 
lips that the stream of eloquence is to now, which shaU be com- 
petent to express the emotions of this vast multitude. The po- 
tent speaker stands motionless before you* It is a plain shaft. 
It bears no inscription, fronting the rising 8un„ from which a'fti- 
tore antiquarian shall be employed to wipe away the dust-^^ior 
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does the na^g son awakto ttraios of jvotic frooa its suiAmit. 
But there it stwids, and at the rising of the sun, and at its setting, 
in theblaze of noonday, and. lender the milder, efi^ence of lunar 
Hght, it looks, speaks, aets to the ML comprehennon of everj . 
American mind, and awalung the highest enthusiasm in every 
tnie Ameiicanjieart. Its silent but awful utterance — the deep 
pathos with which, as we look upon it, it brii^ before us the 
17th of June, 1775— tii^ consequences which resulted from the 
events (tf that da:f» to us, to this continent, and to the world-— 
consequences which we know must continue, and rain their in> 
fluence on the destinies of mankind to the end of time, surpt^ 
all the most udnous study of the closet, and even the inspiraticn 
of ffenius. T<Mlay— to^ay it speaks to us. Its future auditory 
will be found in the succeeding generations oi men, as they rise 
before it, and gather round it It speaks, and will ever speak, of 
c6uxage and patriotism, of religion, Ubwty, and good^govemment, * 
and of the renown of those who sacii&eed themselves for the 
good of th^ country. In the older world mai^ gigantic fabrics 
are still in eziijtence, reared by human hands, the mystery of 
whdse erection is lost in the darkness of ages. They are menu 
ments of nothing but the power of man. The onghty pyramid 
itself, wMch has stood for^ tnausands of years, amid th^ sands ol 
Africa, brings down a&d reports to us nothing but the power o^ 
kings* and tb» servitude of their people. As to any high senti- 
ment-Hiny> noble admonitioh, or wise lesson of instruction, or 
any great end of existence^ it is as silent as the million of human 
bemgs who, lie in the dust at ita.base ox; slumber in the catacooiba 
around it. There is no just object now known, to accomplish 
which the hands of mankind raised its inm^nse proportions to 
heaven, and its contemplation excites in the humaik nund, in our 
day* no feeling but of power and of wonder. But if our p^reseiit 
civil institutions, founded as they ar& on soUd science, higk at- 
tainments in art, deep knowledge of nature, enlightened nunal 
sentiment, and the elevating truths of the Christian retigion, are 
destined to perish, this monument; and the lame of those whose 
deeds it is to honor and commemocate, will stiU be dear to the 
heart of every true American^ Its object will be known till that 
drradfol hour shall come, and that knowledge will not fiven then 
fade from the minds of our race. If civilization is destined to be - 
again overcome by another deluge of bafbarism, still the memerr 
4>f Bunker Hill, and of the events with which it ia connected, will 
be the part and parcel of the elements of tight and civilization^ 
^iriiich soall remam in the mind of the last man to whom the in- 
fluence of the Christian religion and of cHliaation shall extend.'* 

Toward the close of the addvess^ speaking of wkat 
America had done for the woiid, l)e vemaiks '. 

** But, my friends, America haa done m6i»— America has fiir 
nished to Kurope the character of Washington. And if our insa 
tations had done nothing else, they would have deserved the re* 
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spect of mankind. Washington, tiei in war, first in pence, and 
&8t in the hearts of his countrymen— Washington is all our own , 
and the veneration and love entertained for him by the people of 
the Fnited States are proofs that they are worthy of such » 
countryman. I would cheerfully put the question to-day to the 
intelligent men of all Europe—I will say, to the intellect of the 
whole. world— what character of any country stands out in the 
relief of history most pure, most respectable, most strblime? i 
doubt not that b^ a suf&agp approaching to unanimity, the answer 
would be, Washm«;ton. That monument itself is not an unfit em 
blem of his character, in its uprightness, its^ solidity, its durability. 
His public Tirlues and his private principles were as firm and 
fixed 1MB the earth on which it rests. His personal motives wero 
SB pure as the serene heaven in which its summit is lost. 

*^ Yet, indeed, although a fit^ it is not an adequate emblem. 
'Towering far above the col«unns our hands have 1)uilt^behQld 
not by the inhabitants of a single city or a single state alone, but 
by alithe families of men, ascends in colossal grandeur the char 
acter of Washington. In all its constituent parts, acts, effects, 
titles to u^versal love, and admiration, and renown^ it is an 
American product. Bom upon our 'soil — of parents bom upon 
our soil— never having had for a single da^ a sight of the Old 
World— reared amid our gigantic scenery — ^instmctcd according 
to tiie modes of the time in plain, solid, wholesome elementary 
knowledge, which is furnished to all our children-^brought up 
among and fostered b^ the genuine influences of American so 
ciety— partaking of our great destiny of labor-^partaking in and 
leamng our agony of glory, the war of our Independence — par- 
taking and kadiiig m that victory of Freedom which ended ih the 
establishment of our present Constitution— behold him, and^ be^ 
noldhim altogether an American. That crowded and glorious 
life in which we see a multitude of virtues, each contending to be 
foremost in the throng, and yet seem to be making room for a 
greater multitude to come— that lifO, in all its purity, mall its ele- 
vation, in all its grandeur, was the life of an American citizen. 
I claim him, Washington, wholly for America. And aitiid the 
peril and the darkened hours of^the State— in the midst of the 
reproaches of enemies and the mis^vings of friends, I turn to that 
' transcendent name for courage anci for consolation. To him who 
dienies that our fervid Transatlantic liberty can be coqibined with 
law and order— to him who denies that America has contributed 
any thing to the world's stock of great lessons and great exam- 
ples—to all these, I would reply by pointing to the character, and 
to the great example of Washington.** 

It will be interesting and profitably here to p)«sent 
to the student a criticism upon three of perhaps the 
most distinguished of American orators now living, 
Calhoun, Clat, and Webstbr. Jt is extracted from 
the Americaa. Biblical Repository fbr 1840 : 
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Mr. GaUioun is the acknowledged chief of metaphysical oiaton. 
His mind is micommohly licute, with a rare piculty o£ seeiiiK 
or making distinctions. His reason&njg is equally subtle ana 
plausible. He loves to revel and soar in the airy regions of ab- 
stiactioB. He is the gre'at Des Cartes of the Pditical Academy. 
His theory is always cnxioufr-^oltea beautifiEil'*4ora6tiiiMis sub- 
lime ; but jt.is a tbeoiy oC " Torlkes." 

Not so with Mr^ Oky- He loves to move on the soifiice of our 
earth, and amid die throng of ffellow-^en ; or if at any time dis- 
pos^a to climb, His only to some sunny hill-top, that he may get 
It wider view oi the busy, happy scene beloW. H<d i| ^e- orator 
oflxipular itnnciplefl ana of conmMm sansa; • His mws are ex- 
pansive rather than deep— lus giasp of subject not so str(xig as it 
IS broad. He needs no inteipeeter «o iaa|».more clear his mean-r 
ing^noi; bskj other index to the kindness of hi^ chaxaeter than his 
homely, "but open and expressive &ce. AS a speaker, his st^e is 
Ciceronean ; graceful alid winning, rather than impetuous. Witty 
andpowerfiu at r^artee^he is more skHlfi:il and ready in the ^di- 
nuh of debate than either of Ms gieat competitors. 

One remains. In all tbs qualities of the oiatior and. «<»<»«r»«"> 
fitted to confer present power and lastiVBg fune, ACc Webster's 
pre-eminence will be demed by few. 

His style is remarkable for its simplicity. To utter thoughts 
of the highe&t order, ih language perfebtly simple ; by lucid ar- 
rangement and apt woids, te make abstract reasoning, and the 
most recondite prmciples of commeree» politics^ and law, plain to 
the humblest capacity, is a privilege Kod power in which Mr. 
Webster is equalled, probably, by no living map. This sin^ 
pUcity, wl^h is thought so easy of attstofient, ii, neveiihe- 
fess, m this as in most cases, undoubtedly the result of unccnn- 
mon care. Like the great Athenian orator, Mr. W. is always full 
of his subject. Like him, when most sin]|)le in ^ diction^ he 
is yet admirably select Like hiln, too, he can adorn wtoe Oma*> 
ment ia appropiiate, and kindle, wben oecasioD ■ caUst intp the 
moat toucliiBg pathoe, or loftiest sohhaie* 

As a public man, Mr. W. is eminantly AmQriga^i. Bjai^eechea 
breathe the purest spirit of a broad and i^nierous patriotism. 
The institutions of learning and liberty which nurtured him to 
greatness, it has been his fiBsl pride to cherish : his manly priv- 
ilette to defend, i£\uA to ssf e. 

Fat apedmsna of these and othev Ameacaii: ontors, we must 
refer tolioyeira United Statoa Speaker, fluni. other cettectioisi. 
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CHAPTER VL 

or NOVELS. 

Q. Wha^ do yoa nndentaiid by the term Norel? 

A, Novel, in ito literal sigDification, means same- 
thing new ; but, as denoting a branch of literature, il 
is generally used as the name of aU fictitious compo* 
sitions in prose. 

Q. What may this tenn, in its widest sense, be n^ade to in- 
clude? . . 

A. Allegories, fables, smd stories of all kinds, wheth- 
er invented for the purpose of instruction or of amuse 
ment. 

Q. Where had this species of composition its oHgin ? 

A, It is commoiily thought to have originated among 
the people of Asia, and from them to have foutid its 
way into Greece and Rome, and thence into all the 
other nations of Europe, and into America. 

Q. What are the best known of Eastern fictions ? , 

A. The Arabian Nights' Entertainments ; tnou^ 
an the writings of Eastern nations possess more or 
less of a fictitious character* 

Q. Who introduced, or remed the writing of novels isi more 
modern timesf 

A, A set of strollingbards or story-tellers in Trance, 
called Troubadours, who went about proclaiming the. 
deeds of imaginary Jieroes, in order to prompt to acts 
of chivalry. 

Q. In what kmgiiage did they compose? 

A. In a sort of Roman-French, called Romanshe, 
from which is derived our word romance. 

Q. What is the difference between a novel and p. romance ? 

A. A novel is a fictitious work, either founded upon 
the events of real life, or at least bearing some rer 
semblance to them : while a romance is a work of a 
similar.kind, haying somethihg wild and unnatural in 
it ; and, if not purely imaginary, resting upon^some 
extravagant tradition, and extending far beyond the 
limits of probability. 

Q, When did. novel- writing find its way into Great Britaii^?- 

A^ It was introduced into England during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth ; and^^ since that time it has gradu* 
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ally extended, tin now more novels issue fh>m the 
press than worics of almost any other description ^ 

Q. Are novels an important brftnch of literamre * 

A, On this point there is great diversity of opinion, 
some extolling them as the^best teachers of morals, 
and others condemning them as the corrupters of 
principle, and the contaminators 6f the mind. 

Q. Hvbat is the character of a good novel ? 

A, A. perfect freedom fh>m every degree of immoral 
tendency, together with the power of deeply interest- 
ing the feelings of the reader. 

Q. IVhat is the consequence of too great a love of novels T 

A. It tends to distract the mind, and disqualify it 
for solid thinking, and the pursuit of useful knowledge. 

Q. Is there any peculiar style adapted to novels T 

A. They admit of every variety of style, according 
to the nature of the incidents and characters de- 
scribed ; but that must always be the best, which is 
most natural and animated. 

Q. What peculiar quality of mind dees the wiiting of good 
novels require ? "^ ^ 

A. Great readiness of invention, with quickness in 
discerning, and power in describing, charaqters and 
events. 

Q. Can you mention some of the most distiogui|hed writers of 
novels ? 

A. Le Sage and Voltaire among the French, Cei:- 
vantes among the Spaniards, and Cooper among the 
Americans, with numerous novelists of great celebri- 
ty among the Italians and Germans. 

Q. Have not the English distinguished themselves in this walk 
of Uterature T >- . 

A. More so than almost any other nation ; and their 
most eminent writers of this class are, De Foe, Swift, 
Goldsmith, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Miss Por- 
ter, Miss Edgeworth, Sir Walter Scott, and Mrs. 
EiUs. 

MORAL ANO LITERARY INFLUENCS OP NOVELS^ 

Novels, in this day, are multiplying indefinitely. 
They are made the vehicles of every diversity of sen- 
timent in philosophy, politics, and religion. Some 
of them display genius, some wit, and some ribaldry 
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Some ^re tvmaHclMe for thd high moi^ 46tob timi 
pervacites thetm ^ somenate {liegEtitre in their character, 
and others are posi^vely infidel and licentious. Some 
exhibit it) their li^roes , the finest traits of humanityv; 
others etalt the criminal to a hero^ and endeavor to 
render vice uttractire. It is probable fh^t there are 
more pages of ei^eto^fi^ ndvels piiblished yearly, 
throju^QUt the civilised! world, than of aHoth^r hter- 
ary prpductiotis united. They are not only published, 
hilt circulated and read ; read, f oo, by ti^at very class 
of persons who have no moral strength to resist their 
.vicious iniuence. The German press, since 1814, has 
produccji iiot less than five or six thousand new nov- 
els, for the most part bad in their infiueuce, embra 
cing several .millions of volumes. Frencli novels 
have been neaity as numerous, and more ^demoraliz- 
ing./ 

English novels have, in proportion to the issues of 
the press^ be«a.as nmneroas as in France or Ger- 
many. 

In our own country, the facilities for cheap publi- 
cation are mamsfftcturing a Hood of tlos species of 
literature, which is working out our destiny as a na- 
tion» Their influence can not be overlooked by the 
statesman, moralist, or philosopher. The unwary may 
iirMe the poison of vice or infideUiy when looking only 
for amusement, 

[For an ample discui^ioD of this subject, consultthe Amer. Bib. Repos- 
itory, 1843 ; also an article in %be Democratic Review, July, 1841 ; also 
IVwrtb Amerioaa lle^siw, April, 1837, and ioi July, 1843 



CHAI>TER VIL 

or BLARK VERfflt AlTD KHtBCr. 

Q. What do you understand by Blank Verse ? 

A. That poetry which depends upon measure alone, 
without any correspondence of sound in the termina- 
ting syllables of different lines. 

Q. Can jroFu give an example? 

A. * These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the mtie^ God. The rolling year 
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IsfuUoftfaae. FoithJalhfi.plesaam^Avilig , 
Jby beauty walks, thy tendeiness andtow. 
Wide Jiijish. the fieldg; the pollening air is bal^a^ 
Echo the.mouQtaipB round ; the forest smiles ; 
And evqry sense and every heatt is joy. 
Q. What do yoit mean by Rhyme? , 

A. Poetry in which, besides the measured arrange- 
ment of the words, there is a recurrence of similar 
sounds at the end of certain lines. 
Q. Can you exemplify this ? 
A. " Order is Heaven's first lavv ; and this cQnfest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the restf 
-More rich, more wise ; but who infers from frniotf 
That such are happier, shocks all common sens^^" 

Q. What do you call i Wo successive Mnes rhyming together t 
A, A couplet; while three, under similar circum- 
stances, are called a triplet,- as, " ^ 
" Honor, and ti>ame from no condition rUe ; 
Act well y<mr part, there all the honor lies.** 



Fouriiicrpid fountains from the cHffstdistill ; ) 
And every fountain pours a several riU, > 
In iB^^ywindiaga wandering down the hUl ;i 
,Whare blooms, with vivid green were crowned, 
Ana.gjpwing^violelis <;a8t their odors round." . 



^. What -iP you mean by imperfect rhymes ? 

i. Rhymes in which the sounds in eertain. sylla- 
bles make, merely an approach to each other, but ap« 
not perfectly alike; as, ^ ' ''' 

" Shall only man-be taken in the ^o*« .? 
Grant but as many sorts of mind as nwat*^ 
^. What do you mean by dpul^le rhymes ? ' 
A, Rhymes which occur both in the middle and at 
the end of the same verSe, as well as in the final syl- 
lables of different verses ; as, 

"You, bustling andjustling. 
Forget each grief and pain / 
I t ^fi9tlesa yet restUss, 

Find every prospect vain.** 
Q, What do you understand by the temi stanza ? 
A, A certain arrangement of verses in which the 
rh3rmes do not take place in successive lines, but in 
such i|s are placed at some distance from each pther ; 
ast 

N 
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" Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar i 
Ah ! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Hath felt the influence of malignant star, 
- And waged with Fortune an eternal war ; 
Check'd by the scoflf of Pride, by Envy's frown, 
And Poverty's unconquerable bar, 
in life's low vale remote hath pined alone, 
'Then drbpp'd into the grave, unpitied and umtnown !' 
Q. What is the shortest stanza in our language ? 
A. That which consists of foar lines or verses, 
sometimes with only the second and fourth lines ' 
forming a rhyme, and sometimes with the first and 
ti^ird also ; as, 

" O thou Great Being t what 0iou art 
Surpasses me to know.; 
Yet sure I am, that knovni to thee 
Are all thy works below.** 
** Hoiw smiling wakes the vfetdant year, 
Array'd in velvet ^««n ; 
How glad the circling fields appear. 
That bound the blooming tcene /'* 
Q. What may be concaved as the origin of rhyme ? 
A, The pleasure which the ear feels in the recur- 
rence of similar sounds ; so that; rhyme and allitera- 
tion, as well as poetry itself, have all a common origin- 
Q. Are rhyme and blank verse alike adapted to all sorts, of sub- 
jdcts ? 

A. Rhyme is best fitted for light and familiar sub- 
jects ; blank verse for those which are of a graver and 
more dignified character. ., . „ , • 

Q Do blank verse and rhyme equally prevail m all languages ? 
ii. No ; in Greek and Latin, rhyme is ainiost un- 
known ; in French and Italian, there is hardly such a 
thing as blank verse ; while in English, they are near-^ 
ly alike prevalent [See Montgomery on Poetry, p 
109-113. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE STEUCTURE OP VlERSE. , 

q. On what does the Structure of Verse chiefly depend? 
A, On a certain arrangement of words, or syllables, 
called poetic feet. 
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Q: How do a ceitaiu number and vaiiety of syllables get the 
name of feet 7 - ' ^ 

A. Because it is- chiefly by their means that the 
voice steps, as it were, along the verse, dividing it 
into distinct portions, which constitute what is called 
measure. 

Q. Can you iilustiate this, by example ? 

A. ^ Bot Hope I can here | heir moonllight viglils keep, ■ 
. And sing I to charm I the spir|it of | the deep." 

Q, On what do these poetic feet depend ? 

A. With us they depend principally upon accent ; 
among the Greeks and Romans, they depended alto- 
gether upon quantity, one long syllable being equal to 
two short ones. 

' -t}. In what respect, therelbre, may all syllables be Tiewed with 
regard to poetr^? 

A: Either as long and short, or as accented and un 
accented. 

Q. Do accent and quantity evfer coincide ? 

A. They always do so when the accent falls upoii a 
vowel, which causes the syllable to be long as well as 
accented ; as grateful, pdlite. _ 

Q.^How mai^ylunds of poetic feet are there ? 

A. Two : those having but two syllables, and those 
havinff three. 

Q. What are the feet that ha^e each only two syllables ? 

A, The Trochee, the. Iambus, the Spondee, and the 
Pyrrhic. 

Q. What are those which h^ve three each? 

A. The Dactyl, the Amphibrach, the Anapaest, and 
the Tribrach. 

Q. Can you explain the feet consisting of two syllables each ? 

A. The trochee has the first syllal?le accented, and 
the second unaccented ; the iambus the first unaccent- 
ed, and the second accented ; the^ spondee, both ac- 
cented ; and the pyrrhic, both unaccented ; as, bold- 
nSss ; delight ; pale sQns ; on It. 

Q. Can you' explain the trisyllabic feet, or those which hare 
three syllables each ? 

A. The dactyl has the first syllable accented, and 
the second and third unaccented ; the amphibrach the 
first and third unaccented, and the second accented ; 
the anapsst the first and second unaccented, and the 
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third accented ; and the tribrach the' whole three an- 
accented ; as, regdlar ; determine ; countervail : meas- 
«riblfl. 

Q. Do these feet admit of any other division 7 

A, Yes ; they are divided into those called princi- 
pal, and those called secondary feet. 

Q. What are the principal feet? 

A. The Iambus, the Trochee, the Batctyi, and tne 
Anapaest : while the Spondee, the P3nThic, the Am- 
phibrach, and the Tribrach, are the secondajry. 

Q. Why are the former called principal feet ? 

A, l^ecause that of them alone, or, at least chieAfr, 
whole poems may be formed. 

Q. Why are the others called secondary feet I 

A. Because they never either wholly or chiefly form 
whole pdems, but are merely mixed wiUi the other 
feet, for the sake of vaiying the measure ot movement 
of the verse. 



CHAPTER IX. . 

or Varieties or verse. 

Q. How are difieijent kinds of T&ni denomfeated ? 

A. AccOi^ing to the particular kind of feet of which 
it is cither wh^ly or principally formed ; as, Iambic, 
Trochaic, Dactylic, and Anapaestic verse. 

Q. How many sorts of i&mbic Terse are there ? 

A. Chiefly four, according as it consists of twi». 
three, four, or ^ve feet. 

Q. Can you illustrate these different kind^ of tesUiC' raii^ ^ * 
Samples: 

A. t «' With rivfehed eftrs 
f he mSnarch h^ftrs, 
Xssiimes th& god, 
XffScts t5 n6d, 

2. Xnd seems t$ shjUke the spheres.'* 

3, •* iM now when busy crowds rStire 
& To tike thfiir evening rest, 

3. The hermit tritomM Ms littW fhe, 
2. Xnd Cheer'd his pensive gruest." 
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'* Yfi friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey , 
Tha rich man's ioys Increase, the poor's decfiy, 
'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid ind a happy l&i\d." 
Q. What is this last species called ? . < 

A, Heroic measnre, and is the most common spe- 
cies of verse in thp English language. 

Q. Does iambic verse never consist of more than five fe)et ? 
X- Occasionally it takes six, and is then called Alex- 
andrine measure, the chief use of which is to give va- 
riety to the other species of iambic verse. ^ 
Q. When is the Alexandrine measure commonly introduced ? 
A. Chiefly at the close of a poem, a paragraph, or 
a stanza, of heroic measure ; a3, 

" The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains inelt away ! 
But fix'd his word, his saving power remains ; , 
Thy realm forever l&sts, thy own Messiah reigns !*' 
Q. What is done with iambic verse consisting of seven feet 7 
A, It is divided ii^to two lines or verses, the one 
containing three, the other four feet ; as, 

" Xlas ! by some degree ^f wo, 
We cv'ry bliss must g&in ; 
The heart cUn ne'er a trftiisport know, 
That never knew a piin.V ^ 

Q. What is the next most common species of verse T 
A. The Anapaestic, which may consist of two, three, 
or four feet ; as, . - 

"In my r&ge shall be seen 

The rSviinge 6f a queen.** 
" N6t a pine In my grove is ther6 seen, 

Biit with tendrils of woodbine is boiind " 
N5t S beech is more beautiful green, 

Bot a sweSt-brier Entwines it Sroiind.'* 

" May Y govern my pfis8i6n8 with absolute sway, 
And grow wiser 6r better Ss life wears Sway." 
Q. Is anapsstic verse a common species of poetry.? 
A. Pretty common for short , poems, but seldom 
used in poems of any length. 
Q. Is there much fine trochaic and dactylic Terse T 
A, Very little ; for, though often found mixed up 
with iambic or anap^stic v^rse, neither is much used 
by itself. 

N2 . ^ 
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O. Can yon give any examples of thia admixtare <tf feel oi 
which yoti speak? 
A. - ** Soon would thi Ylne his wounds deploiv, 
AndtTield its purple gifts no more." 

. " She tells with what delight he stood 
To tfllce his features !n the flood.'* 

> 'Q. Can yott jezplain the mixture of feet to he tpvoA In th^ 
couplets' 

X The first foot of the first verse is a trochee; 
while the third in the last verse is a pyrrhic. 

Q. What, do you call the reduting of Verses into their diSeretA 

A. Sbatisionv df dcanhitig, an etercise which tendu 
much to improve one^s skfll and taste in pdetry 



CHAPTER X; 

or POBTIC PAUSBS. 

Q. What do yon mean .by pauses as- applied to poetry? 

A. Those rests of the voice which are necessarj 
for preserving thfe harmony. 

Q. Does poetry, in reading, admit of any fysuses which proae 
would not?. 

. A* Some say it does ; but it may be safely asserted, 
that no pause should be made in poetry that in th^ 
slightest degree interferes with the sense, or would 
be altogether improper in prose. 

Q. What poetry is most harmonious 
' A. That which is so constructed aS to admit of 
pauses at something like stated and regular distances 
from each other, and in proper places of the verse. 

Q. Is it the poet, then, or the reader, that xegnlates the pauseaf 

A. The poet principally ; for, it he so constructs 
his verse as not to admit of pauses in their proper 
^ces without injuring; the sense, no skill iii reading 
will be able to render it harmpniou«. 
. Q. How m^ny aorts of poetic pauses are there ? 

A. Two : Final and Casurai, 

A What do you mean by the Final pause t 

A. That which takes place at the close of the r^Ti^ 
or when the sense is complete 
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Q, What do yea mean hf the Cmtitai pmm 1 
A. That which taik/Bs place in the middle of ay«me 
where the sense isr incomplete, and which marks a 
mere suspension of the voice for the sake of harmony. 
Q. Can yott illustrate bolh (tf these ? 
A. *'The time shall come, | when free, ) ae seas or wind; | 

Ubbonnded Thames | shall Aowkr- ail menlthul.'' | 
Q. When are heroic yerses generally most harmonious ? 
A. When so constracted that the caesural pause 
takes place immediately after the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
syllable. 
Q, Can yoo gire any examples of this? 
A. " And hence the charm | historic scenes impart ; 
Hence Tiber awes, | and Avon melts the aeAtt.** 
" Mark yon old mansion | froi^ng thtou^Ii the trees, 
Whose hollow turret | woos the whistlmg breete.** ' 
*' Remark each anxious toil, | each eager strife. 
And watch the busy scenes [ of crowded life.** 
Q, When is the harmony of verse iinpaired t 
A. When the caesural pau^e happens heater the. be- 
ginning than the fourth, or nearer the end than the 
sixth syllable. 
Q. Can you give an example ? - ' 

A. ** As o*er the dusky furniture | I bend. 

Each chair | awakes the feelings of a friend. 
H^ Does a verse never admit of more than one cssural paiQse f 
A. It oft admits of two, or even three ; as, 
* But hope I can here | her moonUght vigils keep,. 
And smg I to charm the spirit | of the-de^" 
^ Yes ; I to thir tongue ) shall seraph words I be given. 

And power f on earth | to plead the cause | or Heaven.* 
Q. Has great uniformity of pauses a pleasing effect ? 
A. No ; for though each of the verses, if the pauses 
kte jndtciously placedi may be sufficiently harmonious 
to itself; yet too much sameness soon tires» or even 
disgusts. 

Q. When, therefore, are they so placed as to produce the moet 
lasting pleasure ? 

ii. When they are most varied, especially within 
that range of position most favorable to the harmony 
ef each verse individually. > 

Q Have all the verses of any of the particular species of poe- 
try exactly the same number of syllables f 
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A. By no liieani^ ; a verse may frequently, from the 
admixture of different feet, have either a syllable 
more, or a syllable less, than the requisite number ; as, 
«* Hdw fleet I to S gltoce | 6f the mind, 

Cdmpftred | with thi speed | df Its flight ; 
ThS temipest itself | l&gs behind, 
And thg swlft-i winged ftrirows df light." 



CHAPTER XL 

or PASTORAL AND DBSCRIPTIVB POBTRT. 

Q. What is the nature of Pastoral Poetry T 
A, It is that poetry in which the scenes and objects 
of rural life are celebrated or described. 
Q. What is the strict meaning of the word pastoral t 
A. As coming from the Latin word pastor, a shep- 
herd, in strictness of meaning, it implies only wh^tis 
connected with the care of sheep; but it is generally 
taken in a wider sense, to denote every thing connect- 
ed with country life and occtipaliOn. 
Q. VThexioe does the great charm of pastoral poetry arise ? 
A, From the tranquil scenes, and pictures of sim- 
ple innocence, which it sets before the reader. 
Q. hito what error are writers of pastorals apt to fall 1 
A, That of making the actors, in their different 
scenes, either tpo ffross or too reflned. 
Q. What do you understand by Descriptive Poetry ? 
A: Poetry, the professed object of which is to give 
a correct delineation of objects, whether natural or 
artificial. 
Q. Is not all poetry, to a ceitaui extent, de8cr^>tiye ? 
A, .Most poetry abounds in descriptions, and is so 
far entitled to the appellation ; while no poetry is al- 
together descriptive without possessing some other 
characteristics ; and, therefore, the term is applied to 
such poetry only as has description for its chief ob- 
ject. ^ 

Q' What is the chief excellence of descriptive poetry ? 
^A. Its possessing the power of exciting in the mind 
^f the reader a correct and vivid picture of the object 
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il. Acute oba«:vatioh, and great vividneas of imagi- 
nation, that we may at once observe,.and be able to 
delineate, the most striking featttres of an object or a 
landscape. 

Q. Can yon mention any poem thst stands yery high, and be 
longing to. the deacriptive class? . ^ 

A, Thomson's Seasons, a work which abounds with 
some of the most delightful delineations of nature. 

Q. In what Ught may we new poetry in which past events are 
described? ^ 

A, As a species of descriptive poetry ; and, when 
well executed, it possesses great power both of fas- 
cinating and pleasing^the mind. 

Q. Can you mention-any poetry of this class ? 

A. The most of Sir Walter Scott's is of this sort, 
but particularly hiis Lady of the L^e, his Marmibn, 
and his Lord of the Isles. , . 

Q. Are not pastoral poetry and descriptive very much allied to 
each other? 

A. They are certainly closely connected ; but pas^ 
toral poetry is a display of rural life and manners ; 
descriptive poetry, chiefly a picture of inanimate ob- 
jects ;^ though neither is exclusively confined to its 
own" province.— (See Montgamerv^s Lectures, p. 157- 
1«7.) 



CHAPTER Xn. , 

OF DmACTIC 41fD LYRIC FOEtid^. 

Q. What do you mean by Didactic Poelry ? ' 

A. Poetry employed for the purpose of teaciiing 
some particular art or sciefiee, or other branch of 
Imowled^, whether moral or intellectual. 

Q, la this a pleasing vehicle of knowledge ?. 

A. If well executed, there eati be bc|t one opinioii 
a» to its pleasantness, but it may be doubted whether 
it be always a safe mode of acquiring accurate infor- 
mation. 

Q. What are its diief advantages? 

A. It at once pleases the fancy and assists the 
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memoiy ; and an obvious troth may often be express 
ed with greater brevity and force in verse than in 
prose. ^ . 

Q. What do you cooceiy^ to be its disadvantages ? 

A. By taking possession of the imagination) it is 
apt to mislead the Judgment, and make us- ready to 
acquiesce in what is said by the poet, without inquir- 
hlff into its truth. ' . 

Q. Can you mention any poems of the didactic class ? 

A. Virgil's Georgics, Pope's Essay on Criticism, 
Armstrong's Poem on Health, and some of Cowper'g 
poemS) are among the best and most popular of this 
class. 

Q. What is to be miderstoodby Lyric Poetry 7 

A. All poetry intended to be set, or that might be 
set to music, including chiefly songs and odes. 

Q. Was its.meaning always so confined ? ' 

Af No ; for, in ancient times, it might be said to 
include poetry of all descriptions, as all poetic com- 
positions were originally accompanied with music, 
either vocal or instrumental. 

Q. Frbm what is the word lyric derived ? 

A. From the lyre, an important musical instrument 
among the ancients ; and hence the lyre is genersdly 
an emblem of all poetry. 

(^. What, then, does a poet mean when he speaks of singing or 
tunmg his lyre ? 

A. Simpl5[ the writing of poetry ; and he uses these 
expi^essions in a figurative manner, in reference to the 
inseparable connection which once subsisted between 
poetry and music. 

Q. What do you understand by a song t 

.4 A short poem in regular stanzas, and fitted for 
being set to music and sung. 

Q. what is the nature of the ode ? 

A. A poem somewhat irregular in its structure, and 
which may or may not be set to music ; being gener- 
ally a short but fervid flow of genius, displaying, ia 
animated strains, all the various passions and feelings 
of the human heart. 

Q. Who are our principal writers of odes ? 

A. Dryden, Pope, Collins, Gray, and Warton. 
' Q. What do yoa mean by sonnet ? 
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• A^ The word is fronr the Italian, and literally peans 
a little song; but^^as usually employed, it sigpifies a 
short poem, (consisting generally of fourteen lines^ 
arranged in aparticular manner,* and ending in some 
pointed thought or sentiment. 

SECTION II. • 

BX1HPIJB8 OF KNGLI8H LTBIC8. 

The 'first is a small one ; but, as Montgomery says, it grows 
(like the taper in the second stanza) clearer and brighter the 
more it is conteqiplated. It describes a captive under sentence 
of death, and is written by Goldsmith : 

^' The wretch, condemned with life to part, 
StiU, still on hope* relies, 
AxL<Si (very jpang that rends his heart 

Bids expectation na6. ^ 
Hope, nice tbe fi^Iimmering taper's light, 

Adorns and cheers his way, 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.** 
Poetry is the short-hand of thought. This is evident from the 
quantity oi thought contained in the few lines that follow : 

TO TBI MEMOBT OF THOSE WHO FBLL IN THE BISBBLLION OF 1745. 
" How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
With all their country's wishes blessM 
When Spring, with dewy fingers' cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd motAd, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than FaB£y*8 feet have ever trod. 
By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
Br forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
lliere Honor comes, a-pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair 
To dwell, a weeping liermit there." — Collins. 

Again, what a quantity of thought is here condensed in the 
compass of twelve lines, like a cluster of rock-crystals, sparkling 
and distinct, yet receiving and reflecting lustre by their, combina- 
tion. The stanzas themselves are almost unrivaled in the asso-. 
elation of poetry with picture, pathos with fancyj grandeur with 
simplicity, and romance with reality. The melody of the verse 
leaves nothins for the ear to desire, excej)t a continuance of the 
atrain,^or, rather, the repetition of a stram, which can not tire by 
repetition. The imagery is of the most delicate and exquisite 
character, Spring decking the turfy sod, Fancy's feet treading 
the flowers there, fairy hands ringing the knell, unseen 
I singing the dirge of ^he glorious dead ; but, above all, and 
^ never to be surpassed in picturesque and imaginative beauty, 
Hcmor, as an old and broken soldier, coining on a far pilgrimage 
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to TiBU tbe shrine where his companions, in }inn^,sco IMio ifest ; 
and Freedom, in whose causo they fought aivl fell— leaving tho 
mountains and fields, the hamlets and the unwalled titles of 
England, delivered by their valor— hastening to the spot, and 
dwelling (but only for "a while") "a weeping hermit theBB.?' 
The sentiment, too, ijs profound : *' Mm pleep the hriLVe !" ^^^hm* 
hi that lovely line, 

« With all their c«uiti7»8 wishes ble8s'dl»» 
is implied every circumstance of loss and lamentation, of solem- 
nity at the interment, and posthumous homage to their laemory, 
by the threefold personages of the scene/ tiviiig> shadowy, a^ 
preternatural beings. As for thought, he who can hear thi3 little 
dirge ** sung," as it is, by the ** unseen form" of the author hun- 
sdf^ who can not die in it— \n.thout having thoughts, ^* as thick ati 
motes that people the sunbeams," thronging through his mind, 
must have a brain as impervious to the former as. the umbrage of 
a Seuth American forest ^o the latter. There are in its associa- 
tions of war, peace, glory, suffering, life, death,immortality, which 
might furnish £Dod for a midsummer-day's meditation, and a mid* 
vnnter night's dream ajfterward, could Juno aj)4 December be 
made to meet in a poet's revery. 

rSOM THB EXSQUT ON THE DBATH OP 1 .BBL0>t8f> ifflW, 

By Bmry King, bishop of Chiohester; bam 1^1, 4iedl^m. 

'* 81e«p on, nty Vove, in thy cold biBd, 

Tf ever to be disquieted : 

My iMt ^gao^mgM P thoo wilt4lQft.imke ' 

Till I thy fate shall overtake ; 

Till age^ Of grief, or sickness, :iaiitl 

Manj my body to that dust 

It 80 much loves, and fill the loom 

My heart keeps empty in thy tonh. 

Stay for me there ; I will aiot Iwl 

To meet thee in that hollow vale ; 

And think not mnch of my delagr, 

I am already on kh^ wav« 

And follow thee wi^ aU the spptA 

Desire can make, or sorrow breed. 

Each minute is a short degree. 

And every hour a step toward thee , 

At night, when I betake to rest, ' 

Next mom I rise nearer my West 

Of life, abnost by eight hoim' sailr 

Than when sleep breathed his drowsy gsls.** 
4Vhat a " last good-night I" is this ! and oh ! what &«u ^*«9oa* 
morrow !" to last for eternity, when such partsesaawa^afbaBi 
the same bed, in the resurrection of the just ! Is there the "mtm 
bom of a woman," who has loved a woman, and lost vehom he 
Joved, and lamented whom he has lost, that will not feel- in the 
depth of his spirit all the tenderness and truth of these old*fodiicm* 
ed couplets ! I dare not offer a comment upon them, lest I shocdd 
disturb the ea^ptity of repose which they are calculated to inspinu 
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Natare speaks all languages; and no style is too auaint orpo- 
dahtic, in which she may not uttec heart-'sentiments m terms that 
can not be misunderstood, or, understood, be resisted. 

Dryden's " Alexander's Feast" is undoubtedly the lyric master- 
piece of English poetry, in reject to versification ; exemplifying, 
as it does, aH the capal^ilities of our language, in th<9 use of iam- 
bics, trochees, anapests, dactyls, and spondees. The metres . 
in this composition are so varying, and yet so consonant-^-so 
harmonious and so contrasted-^they imphcate and disentangle 
again so naturally, so necessarily almost, that I know not to what 
they can better be compared than to a group of young lio^ at 
play— meeting, mingling, separating— pursuing, attacking, repel- 
ling-Hdianging attitude, action, motion, every instant—all fire, 
force, and flexibility— exuberant in spirits, yet wasting none ; 
while the poet, like the sire, couched and loolung on, maybe i>re- 
sumed witn his eye to have ruled 6very turn and crisis of tneir 
game. He sings, indeed, the triumph of music ; but his poetry 
triumphs over his subject, and he insinuates as much. It was 
less " the breathing flute and sounding lyre" of Timotheus than 
the living voice, the changing themes, the language of light and 
power of the bard, '* that won the bause.*' . A single section will 
justify this praise ; the measures, it vrill be observed, chimge in 
every couplet: there are scarce two lines alike in accentuation, 
yet tne whole seems as spontaneous as the cries of alarm and 
coDStemation excited by the bacchanal orgies described : 



**^aw strike the golden lyre agaiiii 
A louder yet, end yet a louder atrain ; 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him Uke a ratilinff peal of thunder. 

Hark ! hark ! the horrid sotond 
Haa raised up Yob head. 
As awaked from the dead, 

And amazed he stares around. 
Aer^nge ! xevdnge ! Timotheus cries ; ' 
See the furies arise ; 
See the snakes that they rear, , 
How thdy hiss in the idr. 
And the sparkles that flash ttom their eyes 

Behold the ghastly band, 

Each a torch m his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle an^ slain. 

And unburied remain, 

Inji^loriafus on the plain ; 

Give the rengeaace due 

To the valiant crew ! 
Behold how they toes their torches on high- 
How they ^nt to the Persian abodes 
And guttering temples of the hostile gods ! 
The princes applaud with a furious loy^ 
And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal to destioj - 

Thais led the way, 

To Ught him to his prpy, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy.** ' 

o 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

OF EPIC POitTBT. 

Q. What rank does the lEpic hold in poetry t 

A. It generally occupies the first place among po- 
etic compositions, and, if well executed^ is regarded 
as one of the noblest displays of poetic, if not even of 
human genius. 

. What is its peculiar object ? . 

A. To describe some great and important action or 
event, for the purpose of making it subservient to 
moral instruction. 

Q. What other name does it Often receive? 

A. It is frequently styled heroic poetry, because, «n 
every poem of this sort, there is a leading character 
called the hero. 

Q, Why is he so named ? 

A, Because the whole course of the action, and 
train of the events, are made to turn upon the manner 
in which he performs his part. 

Q. What name does the plan of such a work commonly receive? 

A, It is cQmmonly called the plot, which denotes 
the arranging of all the various partis into a regular 
whole. 

Q. And in what manner is the plot carried on ? 

A, Partly by the descriptipns and details which the 
poet himself makes ; and partly by the introduction 
of actors, who have all their different parts to perform. 

J I What is this selecting and arranging of the different parts 
ed? 

A. It is usually styled the machinery. Which denotes 
the means adopted by the poet for carrying his plot to 
a conclusion. 

Q. Does he begin and give a regular account of the whole trans- 
action from the commencenlent ? 

A. No ; he generally begins in the middle, but at 
some important part of the narrative ; and, after, de- 
scribing the state of things as then existing, he intro- 
duces different actors to explain what had led to such 
events. 

Q' "What name is aiven to those parts which are introduced as 
IfformereembelJishSient? . ^ 
-A. 1 ney are call^*^ episodes, which mean separate 
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incidents or stories, having an intimate, thoiqrb not a 
necessary connection with the main action. 

Q. How should an epic poem be arranged? 

A, With such order and regularity, that all the pant 
may have a close dependence iipon each other. 

Q. What ough^ the senuments and language to be ft 

4- Lofty and dignified, always moving with mBjeftty, 
and never stooping to what is mean or trivial. 

Q. What must be the character of ttie style? 

A. It may, in point of ornament, admit of every vmp 
riety of which composition is su8cept3>le ; but its lead- 
ing feature ouffht to be sublimity. 

Q. Have there been nuiny great epic poems produeedT 

A, Very few, compared with the number of exo^ 
lent productions in almost every other desdription 4rf 
poetnr 

Q. Can you mention the principal? 

A. The lUad and Odyssey of Homer, lh« ^neid of 
Virgil, the Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso, and the Par- 
adise Lost of Milton. 

Q. Can you mention the. subjects of each of these? 

A. The subject of the Iliad is the destruction of 
Troy ; of the Odyssey, the wanderings of Ulysses ; Of 
the ^neid, the settlement of ^neas in Italy ; of the 
Jerusalem, its deliverance from Mussulman oppres- 
sion ; land of Paradise Lost, the fall of man Crom his 
primitive state of innocence, and consequent expulsion 
from the garden of Eden. 



CHAPTER XIV 

OF DRAMATIC POBTRT. 

Q. Whatt do you underst md^by Dramatic Poetry T 

A. Poetry founded upon a regular plot or stoiy^ and 

fitted to be represented by action on the stage. 
Q. In what does it differ from epic poetry? 
A» In its containing no narrative enihe pait of tne 

poet, being all spoken or performed by the different 

actors or. characters who arc introduced* 
Q. What is the greatest excellence of dramatic poetry t 
A. Its being in accordance with nature, and making 

a near approach to the character of real life 
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Q. WhA^ then, are the chief objects of dramatic poetry ? 

JL. Men and manners, with an exhibition of all the 
varipus passions, virtues, and vices incident to human 
nature. 

Q. How many aorta of dramatic poetry are there ? 

A* Chiefly two-r-Traffedy and Comedy. 

Q. What constitutes the mfference between tnese? 

A, Tragedy is founded principally upon the loftier 
passions, virtues, vices, sucqesses, and distresses of 
mankind ; comedy, on their whims, fancies, humors, 

Tries, foibles, and follies. 
What are the passions which they chiefly awaken ? 

A, Terror, pity, and indignation, are the passions 
chiefly excited oy tragedy; ridicule and contempt, 
those prin(?ipally produced by comedy. 

Q. What knowledge would the dramatic writer require partic- 
ularly to possess ? 

A* An intimate acquaintance with life and charac- 
ter, as weU as with all the different movements and 
operations of the human heart. 

Q. What must be the style of dramatic poetry ? 

A, Its style must depend altogether upon the na- 
ture of the subject, and the character of the different 
actors. 

Q. Who may be regarded as the best dramatic writer ? ' 

A. He who best displays the workings and effects 
of human passion, and gives t© every character the 
greatest distinctness and personality. 

Q. is tragedy a veiy common species of composition 7 

A, Very much so ; it prevailed greatly among the 
Greeks and the Bomans, and has since found a place 
in the literature of every nation in Europe. 

Q. Can you mention any of the most distinguished ancient, dra- 
matic writers t 

A. Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, among 
the Greeks ; and Plautus and Terence, among the Ro 
mans. 

Q. Who are among the most eminent of modem dramatic wri- 
ters ? 

A. Racino and Molidre among the French; and 
Shakspeare^ Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dry- 
den, Otway, and Congreve, among the English ; with 
a few German, Italiani and Spanish names of consid- 
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erable celebrity. — (Seei Montgomery^ s L^cJtutes, p. 149, 
460,151.) 



CHAPTER XV. 

6ir 8TMNS, BLCOT, ETC 

Q. What do you understafid by i Hynwi ? 

A, A religious poem, fit for beiog set to music and 
soog, for the purpose of awakeiiiiig devotional feelinifs. 

Q. Can you mention ^ome of the most distinguished Mrriters o^, 
Jgrmns? 

A, Watts, Pope, Addison, Logan, Cowper, Montgom- 
ery, Edmeston, with almost ^ our most distinguished 
modem poets. 

Q. What is an Elegy? 

Jl. a short pathetic pbem, in commemoration of the 
dead, though it often assumes a different character, 
and is applied to any plaintive subject. (See PartVI., 
sec. vii.) 

Q. Can you rive an example of an elegy ? 

A. The following is an ironical elegy, from the pen 
of Goldsmith, and discovers more wit than pathos : 
. AN ELEGY \ 

ON THB OLORY OP HBB BEX, MR8^ XART VUifXM. 

Good people all, with one accord, 

Lament for Madame Blaize, 
Who never wanted a good word-^ 

From those who spoke her praise 
The needy seldom past'd her door, . 

And always fouod her kind ; . 
She freely lent to all the poor — 

Who left a pledge behind. 
She strove the neighborhood to please. 

With manners wond*rous winning * 
And never foliow*d wicked ways— 

Unless when she was sinning. 
At church in silks and satins new 

With jioop of monstrous size. 
She never uumbet'd in her pew^ 

But when she shut her eyes* 
Her lo*e was sought, I do aver. 

By twenty b^aux and more ; 
The king himself has follow'd her— 

When she has walked before. 
02 
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some ctriking object; and so constnicted, thst the 
first, fourth^ fifth, and eighth; thejsecond andHhird;^ 
the sixth, and seventh; the ninth, elevenths and tbir-^ 
teenth ; and the tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth lines, 
form ijiymes with each other. 
Q. Can you give an example of a sonnet? 
A, The following, " To Sleep," is, a very fine spect 
men of one from Wordsworth : 

" A flock of she^ that kisuirely pass Wk 
One after one ; the sound of rami ana bees 
Miirmuiing; the fall of rivers, winds, and seas, 
Smooth fields ; white sheets of wat^r,. amd puna tik* • 
I thousbt of all by luins, and yet I he , . < 
Sleeptess !. and soon the small birds' melodies ~ 
Must hear, first utter'd from my orchi^d trees, 
And the first cuckoo'M melancholy cry. 
* £ven thus last night, and two nights more; I lar 
And could not win thee, Sleep ! by any stealth, 
So do ^ let me wear to-ntvht awaf. . 

Without Thee, what is all the morning's wealth ! 
Come» bless'd barrier between day and day, 
Peat mothier of fresh thoughts and joyous health.*' 
Q. Is the sonnet a common species of poetry? 
A. It is far from being common in Englisb; but il 
is frequently to be met with in ttaliau. 
Q. To what is this difference owing ? 
i. To thp circumstance chiefly of the Italian lan- 
guage being better adapted to this kind of poetry than 
the English. ^ 

Q. Can you mention some of the most distii^gviished writers oi 
•onnets ? ^ 

A, Petrarch stands at the head of the Italian son- 
neteers ; while Shakspeare, Milton, and Wordsworth* 
are the most distinguished among the English. 

Q. Why should a sonnet be confined to fourteen lines rather 
^an any other number ? 

A. " The quota of lines (says Montgomery), mtd the arrange* 
ment of rhymea and pauses, already established in the regular 
fonnet, have been deemed, after the experience of five centuries, 
mcapable of improvement by extension or redaction ; whiie the 
ibrm itself has been proved to be Ifee most convenient «nd grace« 
fill that ever was invented, for dkelosing, cmliellishing, and en- 
compassing the noblest or the loveliest, the gaj^sst of the gravest 
joea, that gi^us, in its, happiest moments *of rs-pture or of m^im- 
oioiy, conM inspire. The employment of tliis form ^jy the fine* 
Kauan popts, for hipjeviongt with pathos and powf.rin««atiHe 
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ibm selactest and pate$t conceptSnjns, k an ar^fument of Uct 
against all apecolatiTe objections, in favor of the intiinsic excel- 
lence and unparalleled perfection of the sonnet" 

He adds : . . 

" Mr. Wordsworth has redeemed the English language from 
the opprobrium of not admitting the legitimate sonnet in its se 
verest, as well as its most elegant, construction. The following, 
though accordiqg to the strictest precedents, and therefore this 
least agreeable to unaccustomed ears, is Aill of de^p harmony, 
strong sentiment, and chastened, yet impassioned feeling. T^ 
Tyroie^^f Maid their Alpine fostnesses, ar6 represented as return- 
ing this lofty answer to the insulting demand of uncdiiditional 
surr^der to French invaders. If their owq mountains had 
spoken, tiiey couM not have replied more majestically.- 
" The h^id we, firmn our fathers, had in trust, 
And to our childxea will transmit, or die ; 
This is ouir maxim, thU our.piet^, 
And God and Nature say that it is JQ^t : 
' ' That whiofa we would perform in annik we must ' 
We read the dictate in the inAint's eve, 
In'the wife's smile ; and in the placid sky, 
And at our feet, amid the silent djut ' . 

Of them that were before us. Sing (tlowi 
Old soxos— the predous mtksib of the heart 1 
Give, herds and flocks, your voices to the wiu^i 
Whfle we go forth, a Belf-devoted crowd. 
With weapons in the fearless hand, to assert 
Our virtue, and to vindicate mankind.'* 

[See the aketch of Wordsworth^ Part VI., sec: xxiii.l 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THfe LITBRART MBRIt ANB STYLE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

tDr. G. Spring, of New- York, in a recent course of lectures, has presented 
diis Bulqect in a jtwt and striking light. The followiifeg remarks are gleancid 
from one of his MCtuxes.] 

Thb world is Med with books that are the product of the 
mightiest sons of genius; but they are sterile and jejune, 
deformed and aDgainly,'in coDOparisoii with the riches of 
thought, the extent qf research, the accuracy, the grace, and 
beauty which distinguish the Bible; 

Without the Scriptiiies, the world would be profoundly 
Ignorant of some of the most important and IntiBrestiiig 
points of hutorical inquiry. The narratiYe of Moses com- 
|]^etely covers that period of histoid wtaicb; with other na- ' 
tions, is called /^t^iiZmM, and whiclt is. merged in the regions 
of fiibrication and oonjeoture. 
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There are nnltitades i^ facts OMd fkenemeruL, Mk in Hbe 
natural and moral world, that never could be acoounted ftv, 
but for the Mosaic histoTy* The Bible is the great source 
aod standard of ancient chrtmdogy. It may, indeed, be just- 
ly considered as iht standard of a poluhed oM uaefal lUtm- 
titre. The characteristic style 0t the Bitde is, that it is al^ 
ways adapted to the subjects of which it speaks. A chaste, 
nervous diction distinguishes all its compositions. It is 
strongly marked by its simpiicity, its strength, and often its 
uxurivaled.sublimity and beauty! Its manner of writing, wifk 
regard to the choice and arrangement of words, is at all 
times dignified and serious, a^d at a great remove firofli 
the pomp and parade of artificial ornament. Eveiy wheva 
we see that its great object is to inoulGate tmih, and that it 
uses words only to clothe and render impressive the; thoughts 
it would convey. , There is both rhetoric and inspiration in 
the Bible ; but amid all the boldness and felicity of its inr 
ventions, there is no over-doingr-no making the most of 
everything — no needless conmient — but evpiy thing is 
plain, concise, and onaffecfedly simple. 

In the historical eomposttions of the Scriptmes, we have 
the most sin^e^ natur2d» afibcting, tmd well-told narratives 
in the world. For impartiality and fidelity, tinvamished 
truth, choice of matter, unity, concise and ^aphie descrip- 
foBB of diarilcter, and,. above aU, its nsefidness^ the hislori- 
cal parts of the Bible are without a parallel. The charac- 
ters walk and breathe. They are nature, and nothine but 
nature.. By a single stroke of the pencil you often have 
their portrait. You see thenfr-^yott hear them. And hence 
the finest mtbjscts for Matoric painting within the circle of the 
Fine Arts have been selected from the Scriptures. The 
best artists have awarded to thraon this dustingnisbed bono^ \ 

and one reason why they have done so ebvieusly is, tbal 
profane histoiy fiomi^es no sacb themes. 

And what is diere to equal the dadactic and argrumeniatim 
lotions of the Smptorte, toatshed by the presets, er in 
lhediso(nir8eg(tf4>arSav«M'aaidtfaee{>i8t^ofPaQl1 B«ii i 

the fifth, sixth, and seventti-ebinplem of Mat&ew» the Oord* ' 

ftnrth, f^, fourteen^, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeeith j 

ehaptera of Jobu, the eighth and eleventh «f Romans, the 
fifteenth «r. 1 Connthians, the thiity^if^th, thhty-niHth* I 

tetielh, and ior^-int «£ Job. No whee^, ont of the Bihle, : 

mm be found pasiBagea of eq^Bl fi»ee, aublinn^, and simph* > 

city. Their flowers do not fade^ nor 4oe8 their ftiitt toae 
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itm tedueW'^ Thfe^ are always, new, 91^ more and mem 
deepljr nicresi a cteastoal mind, the ofteiiev tliey are read 
and tike better they are knewDL 

. la reference, to the poedcal pmrtM, vfhem ia there, poietiy 
that can be compaied with the song oi Moeee, at fais.Tictoiy 
over Pharaoh; with the Psalms of David, and with the 
piophecteeyQf Isaiah, and some othen^ . Where is there an 
degiac ode to be con^red with ibe soag of l^yid tqion the 
4eath of Saol aiid Jenatban, or the Lamentations of Jere- 
aaiah ? Like the ri^id,. ^owmg argumentations of Paul, the 
poetic parts of the Bible may be read a thonsaad times, and 
they have aU the glow and freshaei^s of the first perusal 
Where, in the compass of human hn^age^- is, there a pax^ 
agraph, which, for biridness and vari^y of metaf^r, dei»- 
eaoy and majesty of thoqght, strength and. iuTeotion, eke^. 
gance and refinement, equala the passage in which " God 
answers Job out of the whirlwind 1 " I can not but love the 
poetic associations of the Bible. Now, they are sublime 
and beautiful, like the mountain torrent, swollen and impet- 
uous by the sudden bursting of the c|cFttd; Now^ they are 
granji and awful as the stormy Galilee, when the tempest • 
beat upon the fearful disciples. And, again, they are placid 
as that calm lake when the Savior's feet have pneaaed u|ion 
its waters and stilled them into peace. 

English literature 4^ no common debtor to the Bible. 
There is not a finer character, nor a finer description in all 
the works of Walter Scott, than that of Rebekah, in Ivan- 
hoe. And who does not see that it owes its excellence to 
the Bible 1 Shakspeare, Milton, Bryant, Young, and Southey, 
are not a little indebted for some of their best scenes and ■ 
inspirations to the same source. 

May it noi be doubted, whether scholars have been sufii- 
ciently sensible of their obligations to^our common EnglUh 
BibUf It is the purest specimen of English^ or anglo-Sax< 
on, to^ be ^9und in the world. As a model of styles ^* it is,'* 
fefs Cheever, **pure, native, tmeorrupted, idiomatic Eng- 
lish. It is the best preservation of our language in all oiir 
literature. It has most of the old, honest, simple, vigorous, 
^CKpreasive Saxon, whidi is the main body of the excellenee 
ef our langua^s.'* Addisen has remftrked,r.that <^ there is a 
eolam coldness in the phrases of Emropean languages, o<xak- 
paced with the Oriental forms of speech ; that the English 
tongue has received innumerable improvements from an in- 
fusion d* Hebi^sms, derived from the practical passages in 
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•Holy Writ; tliat these ^rann^ and aoiinate our language, 
giTing It fierce and energy, and cohyeying our thoughts in 
ardent and intense phrases, and setting the mind in a flame.** 
1 know of no »tandai;d by which the character of literary and 
< aeien^ men nuxy he to aafdy and nuxeatfuUy fonhed. The 
more he reads, the more, I am confident, an acconiplished 
wehioltKr will study the Bible. There are no finer English 
scholars than the men educated north of (h& Tweed ; and 
there are none who, from their childhood, are so well ac- 
quainted with the Bible: I have heard it said that the 
Characteristic vnt of Scotchmen is attributable to their early 
funiliarily with the Proverbs of Solomon. No well-informed 
man is ignorant of the Bible. We can better afford to part 
with every other book from our family libraries, our schools 
and colleges, than this finished production of the Infinite 
Mind. 

QUSSTIOirS ON THIS OHAPTSB. 

1. What it smid of the highest productioi» of honum genius oomparod 
with the Bible 1 
9. What do we learn from the Bible Bot found in other uidiBiU books 1 
8. Of what may it be ognsidered. the standard f 

4. What are this characteristics of its «<y2«l^ 

5. What is said of its historical portion? 

6. Wliat of its didaaic and aigomentatnre I 

7. What of its poetical I 

8. What of the' indebtedness of English literatare to the Bible f 
0. What of our obUgatioBS to our common English version.of it * 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THS FORM QF lUBLB POETRY. 

Among certain portions of the books of the Ok 
Testament, there is such an apparent diversity of 
style, as sufficiently discovers which of them are ta 
be considered as poetical, and which as prose compo- 
sitions. 

In Exodus, chap, xiv., an historical account is given 
of the drowning of the Eg3rptian8'in the Red Sea; in 
chap. XV., the same event is poeticidly described. 
Sstys the history," Moses stretched out his hand over 
the sea, and the Lord caused the sea to go back by a 
strong east wind all that niffht, and made the sea dry 
land, and the li^a^^^ ^^^® divided." Says the same 
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^mnler, 90 a poet, ** With the blast of thy nostrUa, tli^ 
waters were gathered together, the floods stood up- 
fight in a heiip, and the depths were coogealed in the 
heart of the sea.^' The '* strong east wind" becomes 
*.< the blast of the Almighty's nosti'ils ;'' the " divided 
waters" stand " upright," " aire congealed," The poet 
is dramatic. The enemy said, " I will pursue, I will 
overtake, j will divide the spoil ; my lust shall be sat- 
isfied upon them ; I will draw the swOrd, my hand 
shall destroy them." This, by-the-way, is also a 
beautiful example of a poetic clima^^ 
' The difference is thus clearly seen, in .the style of 
the same book; at one time historic, at another po- 
ntic. 

Take anpther illustration from the same connection. 
"The waters returned," says the historian, " aud cot- 
ered the chariots and the horsemen, and ^1 the hosts 
pf Pharaoh, that came into the sea i^fte.r them : there 
remained not so mueh as one of them." 

Th<9 same event is thus described poetically in the 
90$ig of Moses : " Thou didst blow with thy wind ; 
the sea covered them.. They sank as, lead in the 
nughty waters. Who \^ like unto Tbiee, O Lord, 
l^ong the gods \ Who is like Thee, glorious in hor 
liness, fearuil in praises, doing wonders I"-— (3ee Bib. 
JiepasUofyfor Anril, 1843.) 

For another illustration; compare the style of the 
first and second chanters of the Book ' of Jobi with 
^ob's speech in the beginnin|[^ of the next chapter. 
You pass at once from the regipn of prose \o that, of 
po^tiy. Thiere is an alteration in the cade^ce of the 
sentence and in the arrangement of words, as well a^ 
ihe figures of speech, to assure you of this \ 

Didactic poetry is found in the Book of Prov€irb» ; 
$l^giaei in the Lamentatioi^ pf Jeremiah, and in that 
of iDavid and Jfonachan ; pastoral, in the Song Qf Solo* 
raoo ; lyric, in the whole Book of Psalms, the Song 
€i Moses, and of Debrawh ; dramaOe, as some suppose, 
la the Book of Job. , 

The Hebrew poetry is singular ^ and utdike any other fs 
iu c«.*r^. It co«.i.U iu diHdia. o,e^ period 
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into correspondent, for the most part into eqiial mem-( 
bers, which answer to one another both in sense and 
sound. In the first member of the period a'sentiment 
is expressed ; and In the second member, the s^me 
sentiment is amplified, or is repeated in different 
terms, or sonietinites contrasted with its opposite r but 
in such a manner, that the same structure and nearly 
the same number of words, are preserved. This is the 
general strain of Hebrew poetry. It did not include 
rhyme — the terminaitions of the lines, when they 
are most distinct, never manifesting any thing of the 
kind. Thus, " Sing unto the Lord a new ^ong-^sing 
unto the Lord all the earth. Sing unto the Lord, apd 
bless his name— show forth his salvation from day to 
day."- It is owing, in a great measure, to this form 
of composition, that oui: version, though in prose, re- 
tains so much of a poetical catst. For the version being 
strictly word for i«rord after the original, the form and 
order Of the original sentence are preserved : whichj 
by this artificial structure, this regular alternation and 
correspondence' of parts, makes the ear sensible of -a 
departure from the-common style and tone of prose. 
Those who desire to see to great advantage the po- 
etical diction of even our common En^ish, version o! 
the Bible, should procure a copy of Dr. Coit's arrange 
meut. His edition, also, of Townsend's Bible is beau- 
tiful, and to be highly recommended to the reader ol 
fine taste/ and to one who desires fully to appreciate 
the sacred writings as it is probable they were at first 
chronologically given — the historic and poetic por- 
: tions, thus arranged, throwing great light upon eacti 
other. ' 

Questions.— 1. Axe tlie books of the Old Testament compooed in fe 
uniform style I 

2. What examples of diversity of style are given ? 

3. What various kinds of poetry do yoa find in the Old Testament, and 
what examples of each ? ^ 

4. What general view i? given of the construdion of Hebrew poetry 1 

We c$n not clos^ this account of the spiendid liter- 
ature of the jBiWc without quoting from, the Methodist 
Quarterly Review' for October, 1843, what follows : 

ThBj)ttkeof Buckingham thua eulogizaa the prince of Bpic 
poets ; 
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Raad Homdr once^ and yon can read no more, ' 
For adl books eUa appear ao mean, fp poor. 
Yerae shall seem prooe ; but agtiU persist to read, 
And Hoinet will be all the books 70a need." 

This is the language of a professed friend Of the Puritan refor- 
mation and faith. Irie Bible itself is not excepted. It was once 
fiishionable thus to depreciate the literature of the Scnptures. 
The fashion still remains^ and Christians are sometimes, se^i.to 
bend the knee at tlus unholy shrine. Hie exclusive and j[ul8ome 
prsose bestowed by the ostensible friends of religion, upon the 
writers of classical^ paganism, is enough to move the pity of a 
heathen, or stir the indignation of a seraph. Let us mak^ a brief 
comparison of Homer with Job, in describing the same object — 
the mvorite animal of the Gteek poet-^the horse — that which he. 
most admires (loves) to describe -,, and it shall be the horse of his 
herb. 

** 77ie winged anarserg hames^d to the ear, 
Xanttras atad Bahns, of iminortal braed. 
Swung from the wind, and like the wind in speed : 
whom the winged harpy, swift Podarge, bore. 
By Zephynis upon thebreezy shore ; 
Swift^I^edasus was added to their side. 
* « * * *- • ,* 

Who, like in strwgth, in swiftness, and in naee, 
A mortal amrserwadCd the immortal race."^ 

Without emphasiB, without italics, without versification 
eren, let us now listen to the majesty of the Hebrew poet • 

^ ' " Hast thou given the horse strength? 

. Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? - , 
. Canst thou make him afraid as the nasshopper ? ■ 

The glory of his nostrils is terrible ! 

He p»weth in the valley, and rejoioeth in his strength ! 
•9e goeth out to'meet the armed m^ ! 

He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted. ' < 

Neither tumeth he back from the sword ! 

The quiver rattleth against him ; . 

The glittering spear and the shield ! 
- ^ Hs swalloweoi the ground with fierceness and ragv'P 
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PART ly. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 

TaB anthor would here refer to what is sanl in Ao 
Prcliminary Obsertatioks, under the head of Prepsuh- 
atory Exercises, and in pursuance, recommend thift 
following common-sense plan proposed by Whateley, 
in his work on Rhetoric. 



CHAPTER i. 

SELECTION OF PROPER SUBJECTS, 

There should be a most scrupulous car6 in the se- 
lection of such subjects for exercises as are likely to be 
interesting to the student^ and on which he has, or may 
(with pleasure, and without much toil) acquire suffi- 
cient information. Such subjects will of course vary, 
according to the learner's age and intellectual advance- 
ment ; btt they had better be rather below, than much 
above him ; that is, they should never be such as to 
induce him to string together vague general expres- 
sionsj conveying no distinct ideas to his own mind, 
and second-hand sentiments which he doesf not feel. 
He may freely transplant, indeed, from other writers 
such thoughts as will take root in th0 soil of his own 
mind ; but ho must never be tempted to collect dried 
sentiments. He must also be encouraged to, express 
himself (in correct language, indeed, but) in. a free, 
natural, and simple style ; which, of course, implies 
(considering who and what the writer is supposed to 
be) such a style as, in itself, would be open to severe 
criticism, and certainly very unfit to appear in a book. 

Compositions on such easy subjects, and in such a 
style, would,^ by some, be disdained as puerile; but 
the compositions of boys must be puerile, in one way 
or the other, whether by being adapted to their age 
and rendered intelligible, or by being made up of ua- 
mekning, but loftier ^^ supeifluous expressions. 
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Subjects for camposUion, selteted on the prineipKe here 
recommedded, wMl generally fall und^r one of three 
clasies : 

FiRSt : subjects drawn from the studies the learner is 
engtu^ed tn, relating, for instance, to the characters or 
ineidents of any history he may be reading ; and some* 
tinges,' perhaps, leading him to forestall, by conjecture, 
something which tiB will hereafter come to in the^ook 
itself. 

SxcoNDLT, subjects drawn from any conversation h^ 
may have Mstened to (with interest) from his seniors, 
whether addressed to himself, or between each others 
or. 

Thirdly, relating to the amusements, familiar oc- 
currences, and every-day transactions, which are likely 
to have formed the topics of easy conversation among 
his familiar friends. " 

The student should not be confined too exclusively 
to any one of these three classes of subjects. They 
should be intermingled in as much varietv as possible, 

The teacher should frequently recall to hi^ own 
mind these two considerations : * • * 

First, that since the benefit proposed does not con- 
sist in th^ intrinsic value of the composition, but in 
the exercise to the pupil^s inind, it matters not how in- 
significant the spbject may be, if it will but interest 
him, and thereby suTord him such exercise ; and. 

Secondly^ the younger and more backwsurd each 
student is, the more unfit he will be for abstract specu- 
lations, and the less rempte must be th6 subjects f^m 
those individual objects and occurrences^ which always 
form the Urst beginnings of the furniture of the youth- 
ful mind. 

If this system be pursued,^ w'ith the addition of sed- 
ulous care in correction, encouragement from the 
teacher, ai^d inculcation of such general rules as each 
occasion caUs for, then, and not othermse, origins^ 
exercises in composition will be of the most import- 
ant and lasting advantage, not only in respect of the 
object immediately proposed, but in producing clearness 
of thought and in giving play to all the faculties 

Pa 
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CJHAPTERHI. 

DESCRIPTIYB ESSAYS. 

Dbsoriptiys JBssays give an account of persons, an- 
imals, places, objects, &c. 

JftKtSCIfetVi 

1. The ApcMtld Pftxil ; bis iHitlipUce ; by ^hom educated ; in the opiB 
iope of what sect ; on -what occasion first mentioned in Scriptnre ; for what 
then remaifcable ; hia eettTendon { sObM^ueBt history ; wr wluit diatin- 
gnisbed. 

S. Jeraaalem ; its sitaafion ; remarkable localities ib tire citv and neigh- 
hcfAiUd } when fUst ihenticmed in history ; to whom onginaMy belonged ; 
wkn the citadel taken by the Israelites ; hf whom^ma^ the ospital ; the 
atost ftmoos of its public bnildings ; how many times taken and plundered ; 
Ae moat remarkable evenU in its history ; by wlien destroyed ; by whom 
rebuilt ; present state. 

S. Rome ; bv whom founded ; on what built ; most fiuftous ptibHo buiM* 
inga mentioned in history ; extent and population in the limb oif Augustus', 



4. The elephant ; where found ; aifle ; appeusiiM ; feod ; habits t «tili|f 

•• mnseoots; apfMaraaoea «f natan ; openttMms; awsehiftits» Ae. 
at the diflferent periods of the year. 

8. Gi^e the principal evente in the lives of charaetefs idcorded ia As 
Soipturea. 

T. Give an aotount of several events teeorded therein:* 

0. Describe certain aitimals, their hnbits, tis6ii» dKo. 

ii Desoribe soenMiuid evmts that have been obsenmd ^ the sohelar. 

10. Describe various ooeapathms of Ufe-^kinde <>^ faisiiiess iiiinsinsiiHi 

11. Describe Tarioos stodies— their uses, Aa. 

IS. Give a desoriptioa oCfaaUiar «fa^eeu of sight— th»ir forms, maU»rialt> 



CHAPTER IV. 
nisoatrrtTa bssats (eorOimui), 
Compare one object with another^ pointing out tlie 
^nM in which they ame and in which ihey d^r. 
l^or£«amp/M take the toUowint : 
. Water and air— a newspaper and a book— a tea-cup and a wine- 
l^ai^-meanal and andi-ifoad— a #agOh and aaleigl^-^ Horse and 

* As leeoonaended in the precbdidT ^""^^ ^^ teacher marr diKoatiane 
mMat hinta, when his piqrils hiiv* h*i setae ptaetioe in writing deaerip- 
m eesays. When they have a eomj^teot knowledge of geogtapby and 
fcMal hietei^, narration and deaetiptioB may be oombined by SMiUnglhem 
write imaginary excarsiona, traveU, Ac., either in the foim of essayai bt- 
lnrs,9Jo«o«tli« 
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an ox— a commoa school and an academy^-a barometer and a 
theiimometer— spin and aneadle— food ana education— a tree and 
an y fimfti — snow and rain. 



CHAPTER V 

MIBCKLLAKE0D8 KSSATCE. 

Writs miscellaneous es^ys according to the foh 
lowing method : 

L The Dkfinition:- state the subject distinctly, and, if neces- 
'sary, explain it by a formal' definition, a paraphrase, or a descrip- 
tion. , ' , ' > ' . 

II. The Cause : show what is the occasion of the subject^ or 
^m what it proceed^. 

Ul. The Antiquitt or Noybltt : show whether the subje^ 
was known in ancient times ; in what state it was, if known ; «q^ 
in what state it is in modem times. 

IV. The UirxviBS&UTT or LocALrrr : show whether the snb- 
ject relates to the whole world, or only to a particular poitioh 
of it. " 

.y. The ErFB^Ts: examine whether the subject be good oi 
bad; show wherein its excellence or inferiority consists; and 
point ont the advantages or disadvantages which ^nse from it 
I)e8cribe the feelings or reflections excited. 

XXAMPLS. 

. I. Friendship is tua «ttaclUBent between persoas of oongenki! -dii^iMI- 
tions, habits, and pursoits. 

n. It has Its ongin in tha nature and, condition of man. He is a social 
ereatore, and naturally lores to frequent the society, and enjoy the affec* 
tions, of those -who are like himsel£ He is also, individually, a feeble 
czeature, and a sense oC-this wesScness renders friendship indixpensable ta 
lum. When he has all other enjoyments within his reach, he still findf 
his happiness ineanpiate, unless pavtioipated by ot» whom he considert 
his friend. When in difficulty and disto^ss, he loeks around for adricoj 
assistance, and consolation. 

ilH. No iK>nd«r> therefore, that a sentiment of sqeh impertaaoe to man 
should have been so'frequently and so largely considered^ We can scarcely 
<9en any of the volumes of vitiquity withottt being reminded how excellen* 

* This -sulq'eet, and those Which foliayr, may also be propeaed in tWi 
foxm of questions ; thus: 
I. What is friendship t 
II. What is the cause of fUeiadshipt 



m. What was anciently thought of friendship, sad what oxamplas aAi 
•B Mnoid I What is friendship seldom nmarkaUe for in modern times * 
"^ Is firiemdsfaip confined to any particular rank In life, or state of 

What are the benefita of troe, and the evils of falsa fiiaadahip* 



-^ 
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or pMnges from good authors, whieh riiow that ethera think «• 

you do.. 

Vn. The C0NCLIT810N : where jocl sum up the whole, and show 
the practical use of the subject by.some pertinent observations. 

, XX4.MPLK. 

l^rtutisittpwnRewfttrd, 

I. Virtoe oonrists in dointr our dutj to God 'and oar Mighbor, ui oppo* 
•itioiB to all templritioiia to tWoontnurjr. Such oonduct 19 a^ oomonant to 
the light of raaaoft, and ao ag:reeablB to our mogal aentimante, and produeet 
so much paaoe of mind, that Jt may be aaid to cany ito rewalQ along with 
it, oTon if nnattonded by that reoompenae which it genenlly ineeta in the 
worid. 

IL The reaaon of tiiia aeema to lie in the Tory natonB of thinn. The 
all-wiae and benevolent Author of nature baa ao framed the aoiu of mam 
duit he can. not bntapprore of nito* ; and haa annexed to the practice of 
it an inwaid aatiafactun, thnt nuiTihinrt may be enoourtged to become vir 



III. If it were not ap. if virtue were acooBqMmied with notaelf-aatiaft^ 
tion,' we chonld not amy be discouraged from practicing it, but should be 
tempted to think that there waa acnnethingvery wrong in the laws and the 
administration of Providence. 

iy# But the reward of vittu^ is not always confined to thie intoraal pitace 
and happiness. As, in the works of nature and art, whatever is reaUjr 
beautiful is generally useful, so, in the moral world, whatever is truly vir- 
tuous is, at the same time, so beneficial to eoeiety. that it aeldom goes vKth- 
out some external reoompensO. 

V. How him the approbation of all future ages rewatded the virtne> of 
Scipio ! That young wanrior had taken a beautiful captive^- with whiose 
charms he was greatly enamored ; but, findinp^ th|it she was betrothed to a 
young nobleman of her ovm ctyontrj, he, without hesitation, generously 
delivered her up to Mm. This one action of the noble Roman haa, more 
than all his conquests, shed an imperishable lustre around hi^ character. 

VI. Nor has the approbatioB of mankiitd be^n limited to the virtuous ac- 
tions of individuals. The loveliness of virtue generally has been the con- 
stant topic ti all noralista, anoient and maclem. Two nntarks, that if 
virtue were to assume a human form, it would command the admiratian of 
the whole world. A late writer has said', " I^ every region, ev^ry ehme, 
the homage paid to virtue is the aame. In no one aentimdnt were leter 
mankind more generally agreed.*^ 

VII. If, therefore, virtue is in itself «e lovely— if it generally commands 
ili# anprobatioa of mankind— if it is aocompanied with invnwl paaoe tani 



satisffaction— «urely it may be said to be its own reward ; for, though iH 
most be acknowletked that it iafre^ently attended withcroeaes and mia 
fortunes in this lite, and that there is something of self-denial in the voq 
.idaa of it, yet, in Uie words of the poet, is . 

*<The biioadaat nhfh nnfeahng ibUy wmxik 
Less jfleasing far than virtue's very tean " 

XZIRCI8BS. 

.1. PelayB an dangeroua. . / 

' S. jSvil communications compt good manners 

i Well begun is half done. ' 

, Perseverance generally prevaila. 
. 9. Naceantyiathamothmro" 
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BISTORT OF THE |SIf9I4^ UXfG]?AO|L 



CHAPTER I. 

or DIFFERENT LANOBAJIMI. 

Q. Is langaage m,uch subject td change t 

A. As much so as perhaps any thing e0w^fi0t$i mWi 
human affairs. 

Q. On what do these changes depend ? 

A. Partly upon' the political changes oiccaaipn^d t>y 
war and conquest, and partly it^n the progresss o^ 
knowledge and of civilization. 

Q. Does each languajgiOi th^n, stand separate and distinct from 
ereiy other? 

A. F^ir Irofii it ; for nanjr of them, hemg closely 
•lUedl to each pther, reanire them ;tp he viewed in the 
light of families or kindfed. * 

Q. What produces this close connection or allisuice ? 

A. The circumstance of their heiug either spvi^ig 
from a Gonmon 4»'jgin, or subjected to the operatioa 
of similar political changes. 

Q. How wouW you illustraite this? 

A. By a reference to the languafes ^ Fnmee, 
Spain, and Italy, among which there is an iuUm^te 
connection, as having aU sprung from the Latin. 

Q. How oome they to be descended from the Latin? 

A. Because the Romans, who spoke the Xatin Ian- 
gfttage, havinjg long had full and entire possession of 
these countries, had succeeded in establishing in them 
their own language.* 

* ThnmghllMiaftMBM of the Romiah priMdiood. tlie Jaoiniiife of aa- 
dent Rome was preaerred in aome degree of porltj. As IKIaraeli re- 
Igarka, " Tl^e primitiye fathers, the later achoolmen, the monkish cSutm- 
^ telers, all alike composed in Latin : all lenl instruments, even maniage 
contracts, were drawn in Latin : and even the language of Christian prayer 
was that of abolished paganism." 

In the rag^ for the clawical literature of Greece and Rcnne in tibe fif 
teenth century^ tlie Tecnacalar tongues of Europe were neglected br 
Mholnrs. Xhi aneiaDts were copied and imitated^original genius waa 
cramped. ^ 
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Q. And how came this Umgaage to b^ changed ? 
. i. By these countries havijig^ in the course of time, 
teen overrun by rude and barbarous nations from the 
North 4)f Europe; and thus their languj^g^s gradu^iUy 
lost their pure Latia character in consequence of be- 
ing blended with. those of the invaders, though they 
r^ained so much of their primitive distinction as to 
mark their Latin origin. ^ ^ 

Q. hito how many classes, therefore, may languages be divided ? 

A. Two ; such as are primitive and original, and 
such as are borrowed or deriveffrom some other. 

Q. But if all languages, as we have reasi)n to believe, have de 
Bcended from one origjn, must there not be only one primitive 
language? 

A. Strictly speaking, there must ; but as we are ig- 
norant of what that original language w^s, we are 
accustomed to CQnaider every language as original 
which does not seem to have any close affinity with 
any other with which we are acquainted. 



CHAPTER II. 

* or THE PRIMITIVE LANGUAGES OF EUROPE. 

Q. From how many primitives are the languages of Europe 
supposed to be derived f > . 

A. Chiefly from four : the Greek, the Gothic or 
Teutonic, the Celtic, and the Sclavonic. 

O. Do any of these, a^ spoken languages, stiU retain their orig- 
inal form? 

Dante and Boecacio, it the foorteenth centtiry, are regarded as the pa- 
rents of Italian literature, being the tot who wrote in that language any 
work of taste. ' Still great e£fort ws« made by nuuiy to discourage Italian 
literature, in favor of the Latin tongue. 

Some French, and Portuguese, and British scholars soon attempted to 
gire shape, and beauty, and reputation to their own vernacular tongues. 

It was not until the event of the Reformation tmder Luther that theprej- 
udjce of writing in Latin was first checked in Germany^ France, and Eng- 
land. That event awakened benevolence towud the common people, and 
the production of works in the native tongue, that the people might read 
^them. The versions of the Scriptures into them served more than any 
other circumstance togive foundation and beauty to ihe various languages 
«f modern Boiope. The peo^e, as such, thus became intereated in the 
■tody and improvement of their own languages. Various writers, among 
others Lord Bacon, composed some works in Latin, bM others in the ?er* 
aacular. 

Q 
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A. The Celtic and the Sclavonic do so to^'a i^ry 
freat degrree, hut the others have become greatly 
changed. 

Q. And where dbw the Sclavonic oontiirae to^ a t^dken kn- 
foage ? . 

A. Chiefly in Hungary, Pc^and, Bohemia, aiid Riio- 
fcia. 

Q. hi what places does the Celtic still proTailf 

,A, In -Wales, th& Highlands of Scotland, Brittany 
m France, and some distpcts of Ireland. 

Q. What are the principal languages derived from the Ghreek ? 

A. The modern Greek, spol^en in Greece, and some 
of the islands of the Archipelago, as well as the dif- 
ferent languages of which Latin is the basis, this lat- 
ter tongue being itself a derivative fron) the Greek. 

Q. Am what are these langnages ? 

A, Most of those spoken in the South of Earope^ 
including the French, the Italian, the Spanish, and the 
Portuguese. 

Q. what are the langnages founded chiefiy on the Gothic or 
Teutonic? 

A, The German, the Dntch, the Danish, the Swe- 
dish, and the Engliili. 

O. Do th& languages of different countries always retain their 
distinctive dharacters 7 ^ 

A, They do so to a certain ^tent, though those of 
adjoining tribes and nations always rmi less qr more 
into each other. 



. CHAPTER lU. 

or THB BII«LWH LANOITAOlr. 

Q. What renders SsgUsh a language of so much importance f 

A. The circumstances of its being spoken by so 
great a multitude of the human race at the present 
day; of its beiiig so copious, simj^e, and expressive ; 
and of its containing so rich, so varied, and so refined 
a literature. 

Q. Has it alwfliys possessed these charactetistics ? 

A, Far from it ; for, till within three hundred yeart 
or so, it was rude and irregular in its structure, 
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meager in its vocabulary and power of expression, 
and destitute of every ttiiiig de3Brvingthenameof gi 
» literature. 

Q. What tended to ke«p it sa long MOiisBta^? 

A. Partly theignoraiu^e and barbarity of the peiiple, 
3,9(i pairtly the practice wbicb so i^i^ prevailed among 
th^ le^trned, of writina ^mo»t evi^ry t|iiiig in Latin. 

Q. What pr<>mptad.th.ei^8ffned &n so long a pexiod to compoee 
chioflyinLa^mt • . 

A- That they might, by enlarging the circle of their 
readers, enjoy a more extended popularity. 

(^ How did writiiig ia a dead, language increase the number of 
their readers ? ' . 

A. Because. Latin at that time ,was the language ' 
which thek learned all cultivated and understood, whue 
the illiterate were generally so igndr^nt as to' be una- 
ble even to read or write their own tongue. 

Q^ Was there no other cause that tended to perpetuate the use ' 
of £atin as a written language ? 

A, Yes ; there was the circumstance of so much of 
the service pf the Catholic Church being performed 
it LatiA ; and besides, the British schools and univer- 
sities being founded almost exclusively for the educa" 
tfon of churchmen, the Roman tongue was honored 
i^ these seats of learning by being made nearly the 
solei instrument of communicating thought. 
■ Q. Who were the first improvers of the English language ? 
. A, Those chiefly who wrote for the common peo-. 
pie ; and of these the poets took the lead. . 

Q. Supposing Latin to nave been less cultivated, would the 
progress of the English lanjgniage have been slow on any oAer 
account ? 

A. Yes; for, besides ^e unsetUed state of the coun- 
try, the dearth of books would have precluded every 
thing like learning among the gireel Mk ol the people, 
and a language can not improve rapidly till extensi^refy 
used in literary compositions. 
Q. How does this happen ? :^ 

A. Because, till such time as waters find numerous 
rfiaders, they can not be expected to bestow mi)ch 
pains upon their QQLmpositiou^. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

or THE EARLY itlSTORT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ETC. 

Q. From whom have we the earliest accounts of Britain T 

A, From the Romans ; and more especially from the 
famous general and elegant writei*, Julius Caesar. 

Q. What language was then spoken in the country ? , 

A. That known by th.e name Celtic, and the same 
as prevailed at one time In France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. 

Q. What proof have we of the Celtic having been then the 
commQn language of the country ? 

A. The names of a vast number of its mountains, 
rivers, and lakes, and of other objects of a permanent 
character, are Celtic in their origin, a thing which 
never could have happened, had that language hot 
been early and long the common speech of the coun- 
try* 

Q. Why are the names of towns not also of the same origin ? 

A. Because towns being fluctuating in their nature* 
many of those of ancient date are now extinct, and 
many of those still existing have been of a date long 
subsequent to the pure Celtic period. 

Q. what effect is the Roman conquest supposed to have had 
upon this language ? , 

Af, By introducing the use of Latin among the upper 
classes, it caused the' Celtic to become the language 
of the lower orders merely. 

Q. Did the two languages not blend into one ? 

A. No ; for those who had adopted the Latin gener- 
ally abandoned their native tongue ; and the Romans 
never came to settle in such numbers as^ to prpduce 
any material change upon the original language of the 
country. 

Q. To whi&t purpotes was the Celtic language applied, besides 
the common intercourse of life ? 

A. To those chiefly of eloquence and poetry. 

Q. What instances have we of Celtic eloquence ? 

A, The warlike harangues delivered to their follow- 
ers by Caractacus, GalgacUs, and Boadicea. 

Q. Who Were their principal poets ? 

A. Those among the Druids denominated bards. 
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whose office it was to ceielNrate llie praises of th^r 
gods andltiMroeSb 

Q. ^^Tfa^ bnochfis Qi; j^siowledge did thd Dniids chiefly euUi- 

A. Besides th6 learalng peculiar to iheir sacerdotal 
office, they cultivated j^riucipa^lly me'dicind, astronomy, 
and law. 

Q. Were they acquainted with the art of writing? 

A, Caesar says they were, bmt that they never prac- 
ticed it» except ibr the purpose of conceaUno. rather 
than of promulf atinf the knowledge which they pos- 



Q. ^yhat ^mere some of the principal d^Ao^es mtiodacedby the. 
Roman conquest? 

A. The art of writing, of agricuhura, and of arehi- 
tteture ; and while it abolished DruidisAi, it substituted 
Christiaiiiity in Us roiQm. 



CHAPTER V. 

or T9C EFFECTS OF THE $a:|:OK CQNQfJIST. 

Q. Did the arts and improveme^ta introduced by the EoqiA^ 
continue huig to flounsh I 

A. No; they had not been long established when 
they were nvi merely cheeked, but entirely obliter- 
ated. 

Q. By what event did this take place ? 

A. By that great revolution, called the SaxoA'con- 
quest. 

Q. What change did this produce upon the language ? 

A. The people having been exterminated by their 
invaders, rather than subdued, except among the fast- 
nesses of Wales and' the Highlands; every trace qf 
the Celtic language became obliterated in aU tibte 
other parts of Vm island, wui the Sai^^n muoduced in 
lis stead. . • 

Q. What w«| the character of the Saxons for learning 7 

A. Being a rude and savage race, who^e sole occu- 
pation was war, in religion they were heathens, and 
ify learning so deficient as not even to \m acquainted 
with the use of letters. 
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Q. Did they long continue in t}uB state t < 

A. No ; for, having completely subjugated the coun- 
try, they gradually settled down to a more regular 
course of life ; and the reintroduction of Christianity 
gave a new impulse to learning by making the people 
acQuainted with the art of writing. ^ 

Q. In what language did the learned men continue for a time 
to write? 

A. In thb Latin ; and 6ne or two of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Saxon Latin writers are Gildas, a 
native of Alcluyd, now Dumbarton ; Aldhelm, abbot 
of Malmesbury; and the Venerable Bede, a native, 
and afterward a monk, of the Abbey of Wearmouth 
in the county of Durham. 

Q. What c}iaracters did the Saxons use in writing their owa 
tongue ? 

A, With the exception of a character to denote th^ 
and another to denote w, their letters were the same 
as the Roman. 

Q. Who were among the earliest writers in the Saxon lan- 
guage? 

A. Two individuals called, for distinction, the one 
the flder,ihe other the second Caedmon, who were the 
authors of religious poetry. 

Q, Of what did the Saxon Uterature chiefly consist ? 

A. Principally of poems, histories or chronicles, re-: 
ligious treatises, and translations front the Scriptures 
and from Latin authors, with some few tales or 'Re- 
tions. 

Q. Who is one of its brightest ornaments ? 

A. The celebrated King Alfred, who is regarded not 
QQly as one of the wisest o*f monarchs, but as one of 
the most learned men of his day, and an ardent pro- 
moter both of religion and learning among his subjects. 

Q. Did the Saxon language and Uterature regularly iihprovs 
■iter Alfred's time? 

A. Quite the reverse; for, first by their incursions, 
and then by the invasion and ultimate conquest of the 
country by the Danes, society was thrown into the ut- 
most confusion, and all improvement in language, in 
literature, and the arts of life, was completely checked. 

Q. Did the Danish conquest pitxiuce much change upon the 
eharacter of the language? 
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A. Much less than migl^t have been expected, for 
the Danish, like the Saxon tongrue, beingr of Gothic 
origin, was only a different dialect of the sapie lan- 
guage, and, with the exception of checking its iin*' 
provement, had little e£fect in altering the speech of 
the 4!0untry. 



CHAPTER VI. , 

OF TBI EFFKCTS OF THE DANISH CONQUEST. 

Q, What was the first event that produced much effect upon 
tAe Saxon language ? 

A. The great intercourse which hegan to take place 
between Britain and Normandy, in part directly, but 
still more indirectly, was the first thing that tended 
to affect the language to any great degree. 

Q. To what was this intetcourse chiefly owing? 

A. To the circumstance of so many of the Saxon 
princes and nobility having taken refuge in that couHr 
try during the period of Danish Sway in Britain. 

Q. What individual in particular showed great partiality for 
every thing Norman ? 

A. Edward the Confessor, who, being descended 
from Ethelred the Seqond, a Saxon, refugee, had been 
brought up at the coi^rt of Normandy, and therefore 
took every opportunity of testifying his attachment to 
his benefactors. 

Q What effect had his example upon the rest of the country T 

A. It caused the nobility, and those possessed of 
wealth, to send their sons into Normandy to be edu- 
cated, which in time produced, in the higher classes, 
a strong partiality to the Norman, and a 9ad disregaid 
to their own language. 

Q. What sort of language was the Norman 7 

A. A language which had arisen from the admixture 
of the Latin as spoken in France, and of that dialect 
of the Gothic whicfi was spoken by the Northmen and 
other warlike tribes, who had overrun and conquered 
that fine country. 

Q. In what respects did the mot language raaembla or diflv 
from those from which i( bad sprung 7 
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it. It i^afned set greater reseitiblance to-theLat|ft in 
the word* of which It wtts compoeed; bm seemed 
ihor^ akin to the Oothio or Teutonic in its genetal 
structure, and in the arrangtrndent of its words iiit?a 
sentences'. 

Q. What motive had the English nobility to prefer the Nonniii 
language to the Saxon ? 

- A. Probably the vanity, in part, of being thus far- 
ther distinguished from the common people ; though 
the consideration of th& Norman being regarded ^s a 
more refined and cultivated language, must have had 
no sliriit influence. 

Q. -l^at was the incjirect consequence to the language of thii 
great intercourse with Normandy I 

A, It paved the way for the Norman conquest, an 
event wnich happened in the year 106©, and which ul- 
thnately induced a complete revolution in the lan- 
guagOj the liten^ure, and the institutions of the coun^^ 

try. 



CHAPTER TH. 

or THB BPFEOT8 OF THE N4>1IMA.N' CONQlfSST. 

t^. To "irtiat baibatous policy had. the Nonnail conqueror* re 
ootttBe^ the better to stren^heo their ugurped power T ^ 

A. T& the diie ezpedkttey of endeavoraig to extir- 
pate the very language of the people, in ofd^^ lli^t, by 
making tbem forget their Saxon lineage, they, might 
more reemicile them Vo the Norman yoke. 

Qb What measuecweretttkeiitfaii better toefiectthi»parpe9e?' 

A, AH offices of honor, of trust, and of emolummit, 
vefQ filled by the fbreign.iMns, and the Norman Um^e 
was enjoined as the -language to be used at covrt^ in 
the enactment of Iftws, amd m Hk ItegtA proceedings. 

^ Whoa^ did the NonMM eaMly get to obey these Eaivh 
e^et9? ^ 

A. The nobility ojr higher, classes, who had not been 
^iected from their estates^.though oi thi» deseripttdn 
of persons the number was very small ; and the Not* 
ft^BOSf wba becft^^ masters of the coontry, had no 
motive to abandon ^^®^' original speech. 
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(As an ttvidenoe that tlie Eng-liA language waa wliolfy foreign to tlie 
English court, D'Israali relates a ludicrous anecdote of the chanceUur of 
Richard the First. This ehancellor, in his flight from 'Canterbury, dis- 
guised as a female hawker, earrying under his arm a bundle of cloth, and 
an ell measure in his hand^ sat by the searside w^ttnginr a vessel. The 
fishermen's wives inquiring the price of the cloth, he could only answer b^ 
a barst of laughter ; for this man, bom in England land chancellor of Eng- 
laod, did not know a single woi3d of English !] 

Q. How many langua^res, then, were for a time spoken in th» 
country? 

A, Two : the Norihan, among all who aimed at be- 
ingr genteel, and the Saxdn, by all the common peo- 
ple ; while the Latin still continued to be the language 
of the learned, and of Ihe Church service. 

Q. What was ultimately the result of this jdisUnetion ? 

A. For a time, these two languages kept perfectly 
distinct, but at last they began to coalesce, and thea 
sprung up that noble tongue which we now call Eng- 
lish. 
. Q. At what time did this result begin to. take place ? 

A. The precise period can not now be ascertained; 
but it is likely to have been early ; for,^s the common 
people could not speak the Norman, nor the. higher 
classea lihe Saxon, they would soon see the propriety 
of compromising the matter, by each party, for the 
ftake of being understood, adopting more or less of the 
language of the ^ther. 
,Q. Which language ultimately prevailed over the other 7 

A. They were probably nearly pn a par as to. the 
number of words adopted from each ; but the Saxon 
retained the decided ascendency as to the termina- 
tional distinctions and the grammatical construction 
of the words into sentences. 

Q. What are the kinds of woids in our langua|[a that are cbifsf- 
ly of Saxon origin ? 

■A. Most of those that are short, and are used to 
e^pres^ common objects and common events. 

Q. What was the.nature of those words derived flrom the Nor- 
nuin French ? 

A. They were chiefly those of a Latin origin, and 
which, being generally words of more syllables than 
one, are used to express less common objects and oc- 
currences. 

Q. With, what two languages has this union cl^fly alUed the 
finglishr 
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A. Gti^^j €hma^e», wlio >wm .bdtn la rg98, and 
med m MOO, le^vBig behind l^m many xnomiiaente «f 
his noble geaitts, ih^ principal of which aie the Can- 
tefbtiry Tales. ' 

^: ^^ ^®^ *^® principal prose writers of that period ? 

TV u iS^s Mandeville, a distinguished traveler , 
and John WiclifFe, who is often regarded «s the father 
of the RefornHition. 

*^* ^w *Sf ^-^^^ celebrity of Chaucer, did. English writers sue- 
coed each other mr^pidTOccession? ^^o^uv 

X Very much so indeed ; thopgh ncme gained ^ch 
high relation ^ Chancer, prior t<y the period of 
HilizabeHi. , • 

1 5* ^^^} were the principal change* which to<A place in the 
language during the 160 years from Chaucer's time ? 

A. It became for one thing more regular in its 
orthography, many of the eld words were suffered to 
drop out of use, and new ones, chiefly from the Latin, 
were mtroduced ; and altogether the language became 
more elegant, copious, and refined. 

<?. What class of writers took the lead in this improvement » 

A. The poets chiefly, and of these Scotland can 
boast of more than her due proportion. 

Q. What erent tended to secure past and piromote iuture im- 
provements in the language ? 

A, The art of printing, which was invented m Hol- 
land early in the fifteenth century, and introduced into 
England by William Caxton, in the year 1474. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^ THB SAME SUBJECT CONTINITED. 

Q. In w^nee reign did the English lapguage and liteiatme 
make greatest progress? 

A. In that of Elizabeth, and of her successor, 
James. 

Q. What chteicters did the iMignage then assume? 

A. Those of great copiousness, flexibility, vigor, 
«Rd grandeur; and it acquired farther the character 
of a more regular orthography. 

Q. To what had diversity of spelfing been previously owing? 
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A, To tbe circamstance of there having been pre- 
viously no fixed standard, every one spelling his 
words according as his own ear or fancy dictated. 

Q. Who were- $Qme ef the principal ornaments of English lit- 
erature during these reigns ? 

A. Sidney, Spenser, Essex, ^nd Raleigh ; but es- 
pecially Bacon, Shakspeare,. and Hooker. 

Q. What did the language still require to make it almost per- 
fect 4S an instrument ofthoug^t ? 

A. Nothing but a little additional polish and refine- 
ment ; a slight infusion of taste and elegance ; a lop- 
ping .o£f of redujidancies and extravagances ; and a 
greater closeness and condensation of thought, 

Q. Who were among the next great improvers of our language*? 

A. Milton, Dryden, Butler, Clarendon; Burnet, Til- 
lotson, Hobbes, and Locke, with many others too nu- 
merous to mention. 

Q. In what were many of the writers of the times of Charles 
the Second and William and Mary chiefly defective ? 

A. In correctness of taste, often substituting quaint- 
ness for originality, and mistaking affectation for wit. 

Q. During what reigns did our language receive its higher 
pohsh? 

A, During those of Queen Anne, and of the Georges, 
and of their successors. 

Q. Who have been mainly instrumental in this improvement 7 

A, Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift, Hawksworth, 
(yhesterfield, Goldsmith, Johnson, Gibbon, Hume, 
Robertson, Blair, Beattie, together with all our dis- 
tinguished writers, whether of prose or poetry, who 
have adorned our literature during the important pe 
riod of the last half century. 

Q. What may be said to be the present character of our Ian 
guage ? 

A. It is copious, elegant, and energetic, well fitted 
for every species of subject, abounding in all the rich- 
est stores of literature, whether designed for improve- 
ment or pleasure, and adorned alike with the treasures 
of religion, science, and philosophy, the effusions of 
fancy, the records of history, the sublime inventions 
of imagination, and the majestic movements of the no- 
bleet oratory. 
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CHAPTER X. 

or PESIODIGAL LITERATURE. 

Q. What do you understand by Pericfdical Literature 1 

A. Woiics published in detached portions, and at 
stated times ; and devoted chiefly, if not exclusively, 
to literary or scientific subjects, 

Q. Do not newspapers belong U> this department of literature ? 

A. Strictly speaking they do ; though, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being devoted almost entirely to 
political topics, and a detail of the remarkable occur- 
rences that take place in the world, they are gener- 
ally ranked as a distinct class by themselves, often 
styled the newspaper press. The first newspaper pub- 
lished in Amenca was in 1604, called the News-letter. 

Q, Is periodicalliterature of high antiquity ? 

A. No ; it is of comparatively recent origin, having 
never been apparently thought' of by the ancients. 

Q. How can uus oversight be accounted for ^ 

A, By the want of that important instrument,^ the 
vrirUvng-press ; for, had all works still to be written out 
oy the hand, this species of literature, if known at all, 
must have been extremely limited. 

Q. Where and when did periodical literature take its rise 7 

A, In France, in the year 1665, when the first work 
of the kind not properly political, was begun by one 
Dennis de Sallo, under the denomination of the Jour- 
nal des 8^vans. t 
' Q. From what time may we date its origin in England ? 

A, From February, 1704, when the celebrated Dan-, 
iel De Foe commenced his work called the Review 

Q. 0id the Review continue long solitary? 

A. No; for it was speedily followed by the Tatler, 
the Spectator, and the Guardian,* which, though rank- ~ 
ed with the British Essayists, were nevertheless peri 
odicals. . 

Q. Has jperiodical literature extended much since that time ^ 

A. It 18 now, perhaps, the most extensive of all our 
departments of literature, and seems to pommand the 
attention of readers of all classes. 

Q. At what intervals, and under what titles, do periodicals now 
generally appear ? 
A. Some are published weekly, some monthly, oth- 
R 
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meot9, earth, ^roj and water ; three .out of the four sea^oiMt 
spring, siunmer> and winter ; and, indeed, toaU the natural 
divisions of time except one ; as day, night, morning, eTen- 
ing, twilight, noon, midday, midnight, sunrise, sunset^ some 
of which are among the most poetical terms we have. To 
the same language we are indebted for the names of light, 
heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, hail, sleet, thunder, lightning, 
as well as afanost all those objects which form the compo- 
neait parts of l^e beautiful in external scenery, as sea and 
land, hill and dale, wood and stream, &c. It id from this 
ladguage we derive the words whi<^ are expressive of the 
earliest and dearest connections, and the strongest and 
most powerful feelings of nature, and which are, consequent-^ 
ly« invested with our oldest and most complicated associa- 
tions. 

It is this language which has given us names for father, 
mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, son, daughter, child, 
home, kindred, friends. It is this which has furnished us 
with the greater part of those metonymies and other figura- 
tive expressions, by which we represent to the imagination, 
and that in a single word, the reciprocal duties and enjovr 
m^nts of hospitality, friendship, or love ; such are hearth, 
roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of which we are 
susceptible, are expressed in the same language, as love,, 
hope, fear, sorrow, shame ; and what is of more conse- 
qnence to the oratcnr and the poet, as well as in common 
life, the outward signs by which emotion is indicated, are 
almost all Anglo-Saxon; such are tear, smUe, blush, to 
laugh, to weep, to aigh, to groan. Most of those objecta 
about which the practical reason of man is employed in 
common Ufe, receive their names from the Anglo-Saxon. 
It is the language, for the modt part^ of business ; of the 
counting-house, the shop, the market, the street, the. farm; 
and, however miserable the man who is fond of philosophy 
or abstract science might be, if he had no other vocabukury 
bnt this, we most recollect that language was made not for 
the few, but tiie many, ahd that portion of it which enables ,' 
the bu& of a nation to express their wants and transact •> 
their afiairs» must be considered of at least as mxnch import- . 
aace to general happiness as .that which serves the purpos§ 
of philosophical science. 

Nearly all our national proverbs, in which it is truly said 
so much of the practical wisdom of a nation resides, and 
whidi constitute the manual and vade mecuvi of ** hobnailed" 
philosophy are ahnost wholly Anglo-Saxon. A very large 
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'proportion (and that alWjs the strongest) of the language 
of invective, humor, satire, coUoqdial pleasaatiy, is Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Almost all the terms and phrases by which, we most en- 
erg^tically express anger, contempt, and indignation, are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. The Latin contributes most largely to 
the language of polite hfe, as well as to that of polite literar 
ture. Again, it is often necessary to convey ideas, which, 
though not truly and properly offensive in themselves, would, 
if clothed in the rough Saxon, appear so to the sensitive 
Biodesty of a highly-refined state of society ; dressed in Lai- 
in, these very same ideas shall seem decent enough. There 
is a large number of words, which, from the frequency with 
which they are used, and fVom their being so constantly in 
the mouths of the vulgar, would not be endured in polished 
society, though more privileged synonymes of Latin origin, 
or some classical circumlocution expressing exactly the 
same thing, shall pass unquestioned. 

There may be nothing dishonest, nothing really vulgar 
about the old Saxon word, yet it would be thought ak un- 
cojith in a drawing-room as the ploughman to whose rude 
use it is abandoned. Thus the word " stencA" is lavendered 
over into unpleasant effluvia^ or an ill odor ; " sweat," diluted 
into four times the humber of syllables, becomes a very inof- 
fensive thing in the shape of " perspiration." To " squint" 
is softened into obliquity of vision ; to be " drun^" is vulgar, 
but if a man be simply intoxicated or inebriated, it; is com- 
paratively venial. Indeed, we may say of the classical 
names of vices, what Burke more questionably said of vices 
themselves, " that they lose half their deformity by losing 
all their grossness." In the same manner, we aU know that 
it is very possible for fe medical man to put to us questions, 
under the seemly disguise of scientific phraseology and po- 
lite circumlocution, which, if expressed in the bare and rude 
vernacular, would almost be as nauseous as his draughts 
and pills. Lastly, there are many thoughts which .gain im- ' 
mensely by mere novelty and variety of expression. This 
the judicious poet, who knows that the connection between ' 
thoughts and words is as intimate as that between body and 
spirit, well understands. There are thoughts, in themselves 
trite and commonplace when expressed in the hackneyed 
terms of common life, which, if adorned by some graceful 
or felicitous novelty of expression, shall assume an unwont- 
ed air of dignity and elegance. What was trivial, becomes 
striking ;' a <d what was plebeian, noble. 
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exemplified) in their very dissimilar styles, the triple 
contrast and harmony of simplicity, elegance, and 
splendor — these illastrious ^names ip prose are so 
many pledges that the language in which they im- 
mortalized their' thoughts is itself immortalized by 
being made the vehicle of these, and can never be- 
come barbarian like Chaucer's uncouth, rugged, in- 
congruous medley of sounds, which are as remote 
from the strength, volubility, and precision of those, 
employed by his polished successors, as the imperfect 
lispings of infancy before it has learned to pronounce 
half the alphabet, and imitates tlie letters ivhich it 
cannot pronounce with those which it can, are to the 
dear, and round, and eloquent intonations of youth, 
when the voice and the ear are perfectly formed and 
attuned to each other. — (For a more full account of 
Dr. Johnson, we may refer you to chap, vii., sec, v.) 



CHAPTBR II. 

FROM THV BB8T0BATI0N TO THE BEIGN OF OEOReB THE 
THIRD. 

From the Restoration, in 1660, to the time when 
Cowper bad riseij into full fame in 1790, may be dated 
the second grand era of modern English Literature, 
reckoning from Elizabeth to the <?lose of Cromwell's 
protectorate, already mentioned, as the first. 

The early part of this period (the reigns of Charles 
II. and James II.) was distinguished for works of wit 
and profligacy ; the drama, in particular, was pre-emi« 
nent for the genius that adorned and the abomina- 
tions that disgraced its scenes. The middle portion 
of the same period, from the Revolution of 1688 to 
the close of the reign of George II., was rather the 
age of reason than of passion, of fine fancy than of 
adventurous imagination in the helUs lettres gener- 
ally. Pope, as the follower of Dryden in rersci ex- 
celled him as much in grace and fa^^rmony of num- 
bers as he. might be deemed j fall ot)K>w hiiu in raci^ 
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nes« and pithy originality. It is to be remarketl, also^ 
that, ^hile Pope gave the tone, character, and fashion 
to the #erse of his day, as decidedjy as Addison had 
given to the prose, yet, of all his imitators, not one 
has maintained the rank of even a second-rate author ; 
the greatest names among his contemporaries, Thom- 
son and Young, being those who diflfered most from 
him in manner, Subject, and taste, especially in those of 
their works which promise to last as long as his own. 

Between Pope and Oftwper, we have the names of 
Collins^ Gray, Goldsmith^ a^d Churchill. Of these, the 
two former have nothing iit common with Pope ; but 
they produced too little, and were too great manner- 
ists thlemselves to be the fathers, in either line, of a 
school of mannerists ; it is only when mannerism is 
co&nected with genius of the proudest order or the 
most.prolific species that it beconies extensively in- 
fectious. among minor minds; As for Goldsmith and 
Churchill, whatever they appear to have owed to 
Pope, they are remembered and admired for what 
they possessed independent of him. 

Nothing in the English language can be* more per- 
fect than the terseness, elegance, and condensption of 
Pope's sentiments, diction, and rhyme. 



CHAPTER III. 

ENQLISH LITCRATURE OF THE PRESENT A61 

With the exceptions already named, there was not 
a poet between Pope and Cowper who had power to 
command popular applause in any enviable degi«e. 

Cowper's first volume, partly from the grave char- 
acter of the longer pieces, and the purposely rugged, 
rambling, slip-shod versification, was long neglected, , 
till The Task, the" noblest effort of his muse, eom- 
posed under the inspiration of cheerfulness, hope, and 
love, unbosoming the whole soul of his affections, 
intelligence, and piety, at once made our countrymen 
feel that neither the geniud of poesy had fled froni 
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Britain, nor bad th^ heart of it died in the breasts of 
its inhabitants. The Task was the first long poeia, 
from the close of Churchill's brilliant, but evanescent 
career, that awpke wonder, sympathy, and delight by 
its own ineffable excellence amoag the reading peop^ 
of England. 

From Cowper may be deduced the commencement 
of the third- ^eai era of modern E^ngUsh literatore, 
since it ^as m na small measure to the inspiration of 
his Task that England i^ indebted, if not for the exist- 
ence, yet certainly for the character of the new school 
of poetry, established first at Bristol, and afterward 
transferred to the Lakes, as scenery more congenial 
and undisturbed for the exercise of contemplative ge- 
nius. Southey, Coleridge, and Wordnoorth started al- 
most contemporaneously in the same path 4o fame. 
These authors hazarded a new style, in which sim- 
phcity, homeliness, common namesi every*day objects, 
and ordinary events were made the themes and the 
ornaments of poetry. They s^t forth rural sights and 
lights — the loves aad graces of domestic hfe — the 
comforts of our own nreside^-ithe fiowesy array of 
meadows — the sparkling vivacity of rivulets, kind ijor 
tercourse with neighbors, the g^erous ardor ef pa- 
triotism, and the gentler emotions of benevolence. 
But these subjects were^ere long, exhausted, and they 
gave place to higher, more heroic, and magnificent 
scenes. Southey, by his .marvelous excursions In 
the regions both of history and of romance — Cole- 
ridge,, by bis wild fictions of a class entirely his own, 
in which there is an indescribable witchery of phrase 
imd conceit that affects the imagination as if one had 
eaten of '' the insane root that takes the reason pris- 
oner;" and Wordsworth, by his mysticism, his Pla- 
tonic love of thei supreme good and the supreme beau- 
ty, which he e^eks every where, and finds wherever 
ne seeks, ia the dancing of daffodils, the splendor of 
the setting sun, the note of a cuckoo flitting like a 
spirit from hill to hill, which neither the^ eye nor ear 
can follQw, aad in th§> everlasting silence of the u«h 
verse iq th^. uiatli ^^ ^^ ^^ duflabr-these wei» 
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the three pioneers, if not the absolute founders <>f the 
existing style of English literature ; which has be- 
come so diversified, artiificia], and exquisite ; so gor- 
geously embellished and adapted to every taste, as 
well as so' abundant in ;ts resources by importations 
from the wealth of every other land, that it may chal- 
lenge similitude to the grand metropolis of the em^ 
pire, whei'e the brain of a stranger is bewildered amid 
the infinite forms of human beings, human dwellings, 
human pursuits, human enjoyments, and human suf- 
ferings ; perpetual motion, perpetual excitement, per- 
petuS novelty ; city manners, city edifices, city luxu- 
ries ; all these being not less strikingly characteristic 
of the literature of mis age, than the fairy land of ad- 
venture and the landscape gardening of " Capability 
Brown" were characteristic of the two periods from 
Spenser to Milton, and from Dryden to Cowper. ■ 

The, literature of our time is commensurate with 
the universality of educatfon; nor is it less various 
ttiBxi universal to meet capacities of all sizes, minds of 
all acquirements, and tastes of every degree. Public 
taste, pampered with delicacies even to loathing, and 
stimulated to stupidity with excessive excitement, is 
at once ravenous and mawkish ; gratified with nothing 
but novelty, nor with novelty itself for more than an 
hour. To meet this diseased appetite, in prose not less 
than in verse, a factitious kind of the marvelous has 
been invented, consisting, i^ot in the exhibition of su- 
pernatural incidents or heroes, but in such distortion, 
high coloring, and exaggeration of natural incidents 
and ordinary personages by the artifices of styl^ and 
the audacity of sentiment employed upon them, as 
shall produce that sensation of wonder in which half- 
instructed minds delight. This preposterous efibrt at 
display may be traced through every walk of polite 
literature, and in every channel of publication. 

Never was there a time wheti so great a number of 
roeii of extraordinary genius flourished together in 
Great Britain. As many have existed, and perhaps 
there may be always an equal quantity of latent ca- 
Dacity ; bat since the circumstances of no previous 
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. p<iiiod of human hiMory haT« be^i aUogeUier so, ci^- 
culated to awaken, inspirit, and perfect every species 
ofiotellectual energy, it is no arrogant assumption jiu 
fa^or of the living,, no disparagement of the merits of 
the dead, to assert the manifest superiority of the for- 
mer in develop^ powers — ^powers of the rarest and 
most elevated kind in poetry. 



CHAPTER IV. V 

BRITISH NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

In whatture properly cs^Ued noveis, fictitious narra 
tives of common life, the period between Pope and 
Cowper was more prolific than any preceding one. 
Indeed, the genuine novel was yet a novelty, which 
originated, or, rather, was introduced in the merry 
reign 0^ Charles II., but never had been carried to its 
height of humor and reality till Fielding, Smollett, and 
RiJiardsony each in his pecuhar and^unrivaled way, 
displayed its utmost /capabilities of painting men and 
manners as they are. 

These were followed by " numbers without num- 
ber," and without namerthat peopled the sljtelves of 
the circulating libraries with the motley progeny of 
their brain. 

** Tike Waverley Novels," by Sir Walter Scott, are 
undoubtedly the most extraordinary works of the age ; 
but .exceedingly faulty in one literary point of view. 
The author, in his best performances, has blended fact 
and fiction, both in incidents and characters, so fre- 
quently, and made his pictures at once so natural to 
the life, yet often so contrary to historical verity, 
tbat henceforward it will be difiicult to distinguish the 
imaginaiy from the .^ real with regard to one or the 
other; thas the croduUty of ages to come will be 
abused in the estimate of men, and the identity ot 
eveata. by th^ flowing illusion of his pages, in which 
> the details ate ^^ minute and exquisite^ that the truth 
^^pain^^^^lj ^in the author credit for truth of eve- 
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literature«T*rather by usurpation than right--but they 
rival newspapers themselves in political influenqe, 
while they hpld divided empire . with' the weightier 
classes of literature, books* of every size, and kind, 
and character, on which, moreover, they exercise an 
authority peculiar tp the present age, and never dream- 
ed of by critics iiv any past period. The JBdinburgh, 
the Quarterly, the Westminster, and the Eclectic are 
the most prominent of the British reviews. ~ 

Besides these, works of the largest kind and the 
most elaborate structure, in every department of learn- 
ing, abound in Britain : cyclopedias without measure, 
compilations without number, besides original treatis- 
es, which equally show the industry, talent, and ac- 
quirements of authors in all ranks of society, and of 
every gradation of intellect. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BROLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND CRITICS OF THE PRESENT 

CEI^TURY. 

Eztzvcted fhna the North Americaa Review, 1835. 

DuoALD Stewart, by far the most distinffuished of 
the English (British) philosophers who have lived 
since Adam Smith, was a beautiful writer, and pos- 
sessed a large store of book-learning, which he has 
digested into several interesting, systematic works, 
which display, however, but little otiginality. He 
pursues with patience the track of the masters whom 
he venerated, smoothing obstructions, removing diffi- 
culties, scattering flowers as he goes — but he strikes 
out no new paths. Mackintosh, with an equ^ elegance 
of taste, had a higher power of thought, but his works 
have done no justice to his talent. Coleridge, who is 
now extolled by some of his admirers,^ especially on 
this side of the Atlantic, where his reputation, singu- 
larly enough, is greater than in England — as the first 
of philosophers, and, as such, the *' greatest man of 
the age," appears to us, we must own, to possess very 
slender claims to this transcendent distinction* He 
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pa8998sedt.undoi]btedly» a Hiiqud of a very hxg)k order, 
and was particularly fitted to excel in poetry, of which 
he has given some exquisite specimens ; but even 
Aere the fatal influence of indolence, or some other 
still more pernicious principle, has prevented him from 
doinff himself Justice. In his philosophical writings 
he shows a great deal of reading, but an almost total 
want of clearness and precision of thought. His mind 
seems to he swelling and laboring with a chaos of 
imaginations, which h^ h^s not reduced to shape, and 
of ii^ich he is, of course, iucapa})le of estimating the 
real value. The only principle that stands .out in 
some deffiee conspicuously in the tnidst of this cohfu- 
sion, and which he seems to hav^ intended to make 
the corner-stone of his system, is a supposed distinc- 
tion between reason and understanding, or, in his own 
phraseology, the reason and fhe understandiiig, which 
we consider as wholly imaginary, and which, whether 
well' or ill founded, has been for more than half a cen- 
tury the basis of the German tiranscendental metaphys- 
ics, and of course can entitle Coleridge to no great 
credit oa the score of original power. Nor has he, as 
far as we can perceive, succeeded in establishing this 

Erinciple, or even making it distinctly intelligible to 
is readers. A person who is curious on the subject 
will learn more from the first ten pages of Kant's 
Criticism on Pure Reason, where the supposed dis- 
tinction, such as it is, is intelligibly stated, than from 
the whole of Coleridge's never-ending-still-beginning 
attempts to explaia it, in whick the EUiglish language 
breaks down with him at every step* 

Thomas Carlyle is, we think, the most^rofpund and 
original of the living English philosophical writers* 
He is the person to whom we look with the greatest 
confidence to give a new spring and direction to these 
studies in the mother-country. In fact^ the sceptre 
of philosophy, though it seems to have passed from 
Germany to France,, where it is now vnelded by the 
distinguished Cousin, still lingers on the Continent of 
ilurope, and will. not, probably, be transferred very 
»oon to Englafid. Coleridge and Carlyle are both, lil^ 
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Cpuain himself, disciples of the German transdendental 
school. ' . 

In the North American Review for 1844, the style 
vf Cdrlyle, as a writeify is censured in the following 
caustic terms. We insert the criticism to discourage 
students from an imitation of his style. 

Mr. Carlyle is a man of genius, learning, ahd hu- 
mane tendencies.^ His bplliant thoughts men break 
through' the ragged clouds of his*most absurd phrase- 
ology, and make us grieve that an author, capable of 
writing so well, should write so execrably; should 
spoil the' effect of his fine powers by the paltry folly 
of imitating so bad a model as Jean Paul Richter, an 
" origihal" writer who kept a commonplace book of 
odd expression3 and far-fetched figures, which he em- 
broidered on the ground of his natural style. Thus, 
Carlyle rejected his own English and manly style, to 
imitate in English a bad German model. The Amer- 
ican Carlyle tribe imagined they were doing a wise 
and brilliant thing, by imitating the second-hand ab- 
surdities of an imitator, mistaking these boi-rowed 
follies for great originalities, and forgetting that af- 
fectation is the deadliest poison to the growth of sound 
literature. 

•there is another English critic, Macaulay^ the great 
Edinburgh Reviewer, to whom we can refer with more 
pleasure, in the words of the United States Demo- 
cratic Review for July, 1844, as probably the most 
brilliant .writer of English prose now living, the last 
remaining member of that glorious band of yirits, critics; 
and ijne thinkers, who constituted the force of the 
Edinburgh in its prime— Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Hazlitt, 
Brougham, S. Smith, Carlyle, Stephens, and himself ; 
uniting also the fame of a successful politician to that 
of a splendid periodical writer, he has obtained an ac- 
cumulation of honors rarely to be met in t^e person 
of a single individual. Mq^caxday^s Reviews are the very 
Iliad ar^ Odyssey of cn7tciifn^-models of that kind of 
writing — abler men and deeper scholars havie^ written 
review Articles, yet without that mastery of the art. 
Hazlitt had a more copious fancy, a richer vein, and 
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was altogether a more original thinker and critic, yet 
his reviews lie buried under a mass of duller matter. 
Macaulay wantSj to be sure, the solidity of Burke, the 
rich philosc^hy of that poetic thinker ; yet even Burke 
could not have hit the mark with greater nicety. He 
would have carried too much metal: Macaulay is es- 
sentially a critical essayist ; not a mere critic, not an 
original judge, not a lecturer, b^it that rare union of 
critic and miscellaneous writer — a critical essayist. 
Portait painting and finished declamation have been^ 
carried to perfection in his articles, in which you find,r 
besides, a treasury of fine and ingenious thoughts, 
ridfiy illustrated and admirably employed. 



I . CHAPTER Vn. , 

BRITISH POETS 
SECTION I. 

SHlKSPBARi:. 

Q. What aie some* of the circumstances of his life t 

A. He was born at Siratford-on-Avoh, in 1664. 
When a youth, he had trespassed on the huntmg- 
grounds of a rich neighbor and written a scurrilous 
satire upon him, and to escape his vengeance fled to 
London, where he soon connected himself with the 
stage, first as an actor, then as an author. He con- 
tinned to write plays until two years before his death, 
which occurred in his native place in 1616. ffis plays 
are thirty-five in number. The subjects treated on, are 
the more striking parts of ancient and modern history,- 
and the stories supplied by Italian novelists. They 
arfe tragic, comic, and mixed in their character. The 
author appears to have had no anticipation of the brill- 
iant reputation they were destined to receive after his 
decease. 

Q. What have critics said of the peculiaiities of his genius and 
wnting^? 

A. The power of language has been taske4 to eu- 
logize his literary merits. Que has said that tho 
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pyramids will craa^le to the dost, and the Nile be 
^, -and the Ethiop change his skin, and the Ieop»d 
his spots, before Shdkspeare will grow ohec^e witfe 
us. He looked on man» and at oiice bet^me imster 
of the inmoS:t recesses of his soul,, as it were by intu- 
ilion. He has exhibited the mind of mam m all i(» 
phages. ' His propensities, his Jiabitsj his praetiees, 
liis reasoning', fa^e ahd j^losopbical, were aU ex- 
hibited by him in truth and power. His. virtues^ his 
weaknesses, his eccentricities, were all known to thid 
great anatomist of the human mind; his hopes, his 
passions, his frhroiities were all laid bare to him. 

While unsurpassed in the variety and magiBiSGeiiee: 
of his poetic creations (says another critic), he thinks 
with a precision, a depth, a comprehensive and intui- 
tive power, seldom equalled. In all his characters, 
whether fanciful, or intended to personify real beings, 
not a feature or a line is misplaced. Nor is he less 
true in his representations of inanimate objects. Hu- 
man nature he learned not from study, but from ob- 
servation smd intuition^ He may justly be called the 
poet of human nature, not of one age, but of all— the 
poet not of one country, but of all. To say that $haks- 
peaire had no faults would be saying that he was joot 
human ; his blemishes ure those of his age, his beau- 
ties are his own. He. stands alone upon a summit 
unattained before, and inaccessible to all that follow ; 
above the elemental strife of criticism, smilinfi^ at the 
thunders which roll beneath his feet, and unobscured 
by the clouds that gather only around the base of that 
proud eminence. 

< It has also been remarked, that in none of the per- 
sons of his dramas is ai^ thing of their author to be 
seen. Every one speaks and acts for himself, as hb 
might be expected to do in the supposed circum- 
stances. 

Q. Whence did Shakspeai^ derive the materials of his plays ? 

A, Though not u classical scholar, he read numer- 
ous translations of ancient works. He had resi all 
the romaniees, tales, !e|[eik|sj and novels, written in 
Bnglish ; also in histones and biognq)htes then ex- 
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tant. He is generally accurate tii the incidents he in- 
troduces, though he sometimes takes liberties with 
them. He toSs. his words from the Common people, 
from all classes in the busy scenes of life, iand from 
the popular books of his day. 

Q. "Vniat objection3 lie against the writings of Shakspeare ? 

A, He disregarded the unities of time and place- 
but this is no great matter—he deals in puns and quib- 
bles—but, above all, he often employs expressiona 
not only vulgar and low, but indecent -^^ common in 
his day^ but unsUited to the higher ideas of propriety 
that prevail in our own day zM country. An edition 
of Shakspeare, purged from vulgarity and iiidecency, 
would be a valuable contribution to the literature oC 
the age. A volume has lately been published, entitled, 
*• The Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeare," consisting 
of extracts under appropriate heads. iThis deserves 
a high place in the private, and in the School Library. 

It is difficult to select fine specimens from Shaks- 
peare that have not become too familiar to excite 
much interest. Cardinal Wolsey's Speech to Crom- 
well — Marc Antony's 'Address on the death of Caesar, 
may be ^ referred to as admirable portions of Shaks^ 
peare's writings. ' 

We can not forbear jto give his graphic account ot 
the Seven Ages of Man. 

COURSE OF HUBiAN LIFE. 

" All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his tiine plays many parts, 
His acts being aeven a^et. At first tiie infant. 
Mewling and puking m the nurse's arms ; 
And then the whining 8chool-b0]r» with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school ; and then the lover, 
Sighing like fhmace^ with t wofiil ballad 
Made to his mistress's eyebrow : then a soldier, 
FuU of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 
' Even in the cannon's mouth : and then the justice 
In fair round belly, with good capon fined ; 
S8 
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WiHi tj9» setere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, 
And so he plays his part : the sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on nde^ 
His youthful hoee well sa^ed, a world too wide 
^ For ms shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 

Turning, again ioward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound : last scene of all, 
That ends this strsinge eventful histoir, 
Is second ehildi^hnees and mere <A>hvkm, 
Sans teeth« sans eyesi sens taste, sans every, thing.** 
Of Sbidt8|ieare, Hsudiilt tfemtn-ks, thtit hm geaius shond 
«(}iially on the evil and on the gted, eb the, wise and on ika 
fdAfsky the montreh and i)ae h^ar. He turned the globe 
i^ttd f<Mr.bis amctseBiei^t, and surveyed the geeerations of 
oieDv and the tadivid«als as they pateed, witii theix difier7 
&A cODcenm, passions, folbes, yices^ virtues, actions, wai 
motives^-as well those that they knew, as those which they 
did not know or acknowledge to themselves. The dreams 
of childhood, the ravines of despair, W6re the toys of hi* 
fancy. Airy beings waited at his call ^nd came aft his bid- 
ding. The world of ^^ititd lay open to hhn, lik« the world 
of real men and Wdmen ; afid there is the same truth in bis 
delineations of the on^ ad^f the other ; for if the pretematnn^ 
cftaricterfii h^ deseffi)e0 «ouId be suppoi^ed to exist, th^ 
would speak, and feel, and act as he makes them. He had 
oHiy t^ lAaak of any Hamg n order io become that thing, 
with all the circumstances belonging to it. 

The poet' may be said, for the time, to identify himself 
with the charactev he wishes to represent,^ and to pass from 
one to another^ like the same soul successively animating 
different bodies. His plays are exj^ressioos of the passions 
rather than descriptions of them. 

Shakspeare*s language and versification are like the rest 
of him. He has a ms^o power over words : they come 
winged at his bidding, and seetn to know their places. They 
are struck oat at a heat, and have all the truth and vivid- 
ness which arise from an actual impression of the objects. 
His language translates thoughts into visible images. 

SECTION n. 

' lilttOHf — ^PARADISE L0S1*. 

% M^^ ^ 9^^"^ ^ the eifciimataiioesiBtii» lUe o£ tiiis !«• 
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A, He was boni in Lwdon, iir 1408, was graduated 
at the Univeraity of Cambridge, spent some years iR 
raral retirement^ then traveled on; t^e Oontinettt, sq-^ 
Wyuming a while in Italy. Upon his return, he became 
Latin secretary to Cromwell^ having gained distinction 
: by writing in favor of the Commonwealth. In 1653^ he 
was deprived of sight, yet contmujed to publish politicaj 
pamphlets, unt^ Cromwell's death and the restoration 
of XhB i$tuart family to the tkrone.. He theia retiied 
and composed his immortsd work, the Paradise Losty 
wlltch was first published in 1967. For this noble 
woHi he received only ten pounds ftoin Ins publisher^ 
while bis widow received but eight more; so Httje was 
th« work appreciated is that age of loose morality. 

Q. Wluit are the miMt importsit features of thi&po^mt 

A. It is written m the finest style of bkmk verse. 
As soon a» we open it, we find ourselves introduced 
all at once into an invisible i^arld, and surrounded 
witb celesti^ aad iofemal beii^. A^els and devils 
we niH the tnaohinery, but tiie principal actors in the 
poetii^ and what, in any other composition^ would be 
the marvelous, is here only the natural course of 
events. The subject suited the daring si^limity of 
his genius. He nanrates the eircumstaiiees of the fall 
ef man, for wlueh thie Sciiptures furnish only scanty 
materials, but the imagination of the poet has supplied 
a wonderful variety and abundant incidents. 

CofnsideFahle portiond of the worii describe scenes 
«id events above this woiid ; a|id as man can form 
BO ideas of which the objects around him have not 
supplied, at least, the elements, the poet may be said 
te nave faikn short of his design* F&s heavea is only 
ft mora. nAgpiifieent kind of earfh, and his most ex- 
alted supernatural beings only a nobler order of men. 
TbesQ passages, however, uee the finest in the book. 
The artM c&mge of .objects : the scene laid now in 
earth, now m h^, and sow in heaven^ aiteds a sufi' 
eient diversity ; while unity of plan is, at th&. same 
time, supported. Still life and c^m scenes are i»e- 
■entied in the employments of Adam and Eve in Para^ 
dise ; while busy scenes and groat actto&s occur in 
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the enterprise of Satan and in the wavs'of the ang^s. 
Satan makeft a striking figure, and is considered )^ 
be9t drawn character in the poem— though Milton haa 
not described hiYn as an infernal spirit shoukl, in troth, 
have been described. He appears no worse than 
some bold factious chief sometimes read of in history. 
The different characters of Beelzebub, Moloch, BeliaU 
are exceedingly well painted in eloouent speeches* 
which they make in the second book. ^ Among the 
good angels are the finely-drawn characters of the 
dignified Michael, the mild and affable Raphael, and 
the faithful AbdieL The poet has greatly failed, how- 
ever, in the attempt he has nmde to descTribe the Al- 
mighty, and to recount dialogues between the Father 
and the Son. With respect to the human characters, 
the innocence of our first parents and their love are 
finely and delicately painted — perhaps overdrawij, 
however, in some respects. 

Almost the whole of the first and second books is 
a specimen of continued instan(^es of the highest sub- 
liiiiity, in which <)uality ho surpasses Homer, and es- 
pecially Virg[il. The sixth book afibfds other speci- 
mens of sublimity, particularly in relating the appear- 
ance of ^e Messiah. Some parts of that book are 
justly censured ; for instance, the witticisms of the 
devils upon the effect of their artillery. 

Beauty and pathos distinguish other portions of this 
great poem. The latter part of the poem is not so 
well sustained as the former. With the fall of our 
first parents, the genius of the author seems to have 
declined, yet there are striking passages of a tragic 
and pathetic nature, those which relate to the remorse 
and contrition of the guilty pair, and their lamentations 
over the loss of Paradise. 

Fancy, learning, vividness of description, stateli- 
ness, decorum, are exhibited throughout the poem. 
The style is elaborate and powerful, and the versifica- 
tion, with occasional harshness and affectation, is su- 
perior in variety and harmony to all other blank verse. 
It has the effect of a fine piece of music. It affords the 
most complete example of the elevation which our 
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l^oi^age is oajfraibki of sttt^uiiig^trjr tlie lfe])6e of nuiii- 
bew. 

As to idtefecte of fi» D^ofk, be^iiies timber mentioned 
already, he is thought to deal too profotmdll' in thei^ 
logieai and metaphysical- BpeeHlatiaB8*-his laagiiage 
f» oft^n Inrrsh-^ words teefanic^^^-^iid too freat a d^ 
play ts made of ins' learhi&g^at these taultowmre 
those of his age. 

TTie above criticisms have been selected chiefly 
from Blair. Tliey are snMcient to awaken a desire 
and a determination to read this immortal poem, and 
to prepare for a profitable and agreeable reading of it ; 
but the subject will justify a few additional lines ftom 
the pen of a late writer in oi|r own country. He says, 
thaft|»rokably,^sdl poeois now in existence, this is t\m 
Riost-lesnedf the laoet origkial, and the most sublime. 
In his descrtptionsr the poet seems a volcano, pom-ing 
forth floods of fire, shaking nature to her centre — 
shaking earth and heaven — all but the throne of God. 
It must, indeed, be confessed, that sometimes he seems 
extinguished; his thunderings are hushed; and we 
see nothing but the dark lava, the cinders, and te 
ashes. But he is still a great mountain. 

But sublimity and Originality, thoogfa th^e chief glo- 
ries of this amazing poem, are not the whole. He 
dips his pencil in heavenly fountains, and gives us 
pictures acaroely less beautiful than others are grand. 
He can paint the dew-drop, and i^ow us ^e humble 
violet in aU its brilliancy, in aU its humble loveliness, 
as well as the battle-field of heaven, convulsed with 
wMiiag angels, blazing and smoking with the surtUloiy 
of Satan, and tempestuous with flying mountains. 

As a sequel to the Paradise Lost, Milton afterwarda 
ocniposed the P4SMdUe EegmmdrMyrlmk are repre- 
sented the circumstances of the Redemption oC miUk 
By some it is more highly esteemed |hah the former. 
It was so by the author, but it is seaeratiy considered 
an inferior pvodaciion, piotobly because the subjeol 
is less favorable to poetical inveotiOB and'faney. 

A dramatic poem on the story of Samson, and a 
beautiAil masque entitled Cmi««,are adnired produc- 
tions of the same great author. 
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We shall close our critical remarks on the works 
of Milton by quoting from Hazlitt, an acute and dis 
crimmating English writer, though, apparently, not 
always candid. 

Milton wrote with a resolution to le^re nothing undone 
which it was in his power to do. He strive^ hard to say 
the finest things in the world, and he does say them. He- 
adorns and dignifies his subject to the uUnost ; he sur- 
tmmds it with every possible assobiation of beauty or 
mndeur, whether moral, intellectual, or physical. He re- 
Biies on his descriptions of beauty ; loading sweets on 
sheets, till the sense aches at them ; and raises his images 
of terror to a gigantic elevation, that " makes Ossa Hke « 
wart." 

Milton'is learning has all the efifect of intuition. He de- 
scribes objects of which he could only have read in books,; 
with the vividness of actual observation. His imagination 
has the force of nature. He makes words tell as pictures. 
" Him foUow'd Rimmon^ whose delightful ^eat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and.Pharpar, lucid streanis.^' 

The word iueid here gives to the idea all the sparkling ef- 
fect of the most perfect landscape. 
And again : 

^* As when * vulture on Imaus bred. 
Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds. 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 
To gorge the flesh of lambs -and yearling kidis 
. on nills where flocks are fedy fifes toward thfi »prmg9 
Of OangeaoT HydaspeSt IndkuiMtrtamM ; 
But in Ms way lights en tite barren plains , ■ 
Of Sericana, who's Ckmsses drive 
VVith tails and wind their cany wagons light.** 
If Milton had taken a journey for the eiqpress puipoto^ 
he could not have described this scene^iy and mode oi Ufti 
better. 

Again, nothing can be more magnifieent than tiie patrait 
4^ Beelzebub; 

" With Atlantean shouMers ifit to bsv 
The weight of mightiest monarchies." ^ 

Or the comparison of Satan, as he "lay floating iDaiiy » 

rood,'' to "that sea beast,*' 

" Leviathan, which God of all his works 
^ Created hugest that swim the, ocean stream !* 
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j Bfholdawowier!" * ^^ * 

The Yerse, in the HsqoisU^ modidated passage that fet 
, /iw8,floatsiipanddownasifithadk8elf'Wia^: 

j " Round he sunrevs (and well might, where he stood ^ 

! So high above tne cirdHiff caiippy 

^ Oi ittgfat'« ^rt^aded i^db) frotti w ees$em point 
^ Of Libra to the ileecy Blur thst bMcr \ ■ ' 
Andromeda £p)r off Atii^tic sea? 
Beyood ^9 honaoa : thep ferao. pde I4).pele 
He views in breadihv and withJout loiig^ p^^ae 
Down into the world's ^firgt region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds with ease 
Through the pure marble air hjs oWique \^ay 
Among ixuHimerable stars that fihone, 
Stars distant, but nigh band aeem'd other worlds , 
Or other iworlda they aeenqCd, or happy isles,"^ doc 

The interest of <*e poem arises from the daring ambition 
and fieree passions of Satan, and from the account of the 
paradisaical happiness, and the loss of rt by our first parents. 
Three fourths (rfthe wo^-k are taken up with theise charae^ 
ters, and nearly all that relates to Ihem is unmixed sub^ 
limity and beauty. The first tw^o boofcs alone are Hke two 
massy piUars of solid gold. 

Satan is the most heroic subject that was ever chosen firr « 
w)em ; and the execution is as perfect as the design is Mly. 
He was the firat oictetAed beings, who, for endeavoring to 
be equal wiHi the Highest, and to cBvide the einpire of heav- 
en with the Almighty, was huifed down tp hell. His aim 
was no less than the throne of the universe ; his means, 
myriads of angelic armies bright, the third p^rt of the heav- 
' ens, whom he lured after him with his countenance, and 
who durst defy the Omnipotent in aims. His attrition was 
the greatest, and his punidmient was the greatest : but not 
80 his despair, f(»r his fortitude was as great as^his suffer- 
ings. His strength of mind was matehless as his strength 
of body. He was the greatest power that was ever over- 
thrown, with the strongest will left to resist, or to endure. 
He was baffled, not confounded. He stood like a tower ; or 
tt j^ when Heaven's five 
Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines.'' 

^® is atiU surrounded with hosts of rebel angels, Urmed 
warriors ^ho own him as their sovereign leader, and with 
whose /qL «.^ sym^hizes as he views them round, far as 
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the eye can reach ; though heslseepsfidaof fironn tton in his 
own mind, and holds Bupreine coumsel anJ^ with his own 
breast. An ootcast from Heaveinf Hell trembles beneath 
his fdet, Sin "and Death axe at his heels, and mankind are 
his easy prey. 

" All is'nctt lost ; the unconquerable will. 
And study of revenge, immortal hate. 
And courage never to sabniit or yield, 
And what else is not to be OT«rcame,'' 

ar^ still hfs. The Ibss of infinite happiness to hhnself is 
compensated ift thought by the pdWer of inflicting infinite 
misery on others. Yet Milton's Satan is not the principle 
of malignity, or of the abstract love of eril, but of the abstract 
love of power, of pride, of self-will personified. He expresses 
the sum and substance of all ambition in one line : 
' " Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable, 
-Doing or suffering '" 

After his conflict and defeat, be founds a new empire m 
Hell, and from it conquers this new world, whitnei; he 
bends bis undaunted flight^ forcing bh way tho^Migh nefher 
and surrounding fires. Wherever the figure of Satan is' in- 
troduced, whether he walks or flies, "rising aloft, incum- 
bent on the dusky air,*^ it is illustrated with the most 
striking and aipr^pnate images : so that w« see it alvrays 
before us, gigantic, irre|;ular, portentous, uneasy, and dis- 
turbed, but dazzling in its faded splendor. The deformity 
of Satan is only in the' unparalleled depravity of his will. 
He has. no bodily d«iNravity to excite our loathing or disgust. 
He has neither bcnms, mr tail, nor cloven foot Some think, 
and perhaps justly, that Milton has «rred^io drawing the 
character of Satan too favorably, or, rather,' in making hvpa. 
the chief person in bis poem ; and they have ascribed thiS' 
to Milton*s love of rebellion against the magistracies of his 
oWn day. 

Satan's final departure ftom Heaven, and the sentiments 
with which he approaches And.enters^Hell, are portrayed 
in the most master^ styte : 

" Farewell, li«pi^ fields, , 
Where ioy forever dwells ! Hail horrors^ l^il 
Infernal world ! and thou, piofoundest hell, 
Receive thy new posse88<»r ; one who brings 
A niind Bpt to be changed by place or tiine.- 
The nind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heav'n of Hell^a Hell of Heav'a. 
T 
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Wliat matter where, if I be still the same, 
( ' And what I should be, all but less than Ije 

Whom thmider hath made greater 1 Here at least 
We shall be free ; th' Almighty hath not built . 
Here for his envy, will not dhve us hence : 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choice - 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 
fetter to reign in hell than serve in heaven.*' 

Perhaps of aU the passages ia, Paradise Lost, the descr^> 
tionof the employments of the angels dunng the absence 
of Satan, some of whom," retreated in a silent valley, sing 
with notes angelical to many a harp their own heroic deeds 
and hapless fall by doom of battler'* is the most perfect ex- 
ample of mingled pathos and sublimity. . 

The character which a living poet has given. of Spensei 
would be much more true of Milton : 

" Yet not more sweet 
Than pure was he, and not more pure than wise ; 
High rriest of idl the Muses' mysteries^** 

Milton has finely shown the power of discrimination in 
respect to character in 

EVE'S LAMENTATION 

' ON BSIiro DKXVKir ntOK PABADISS. 

" O unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 
Must Ithus leave thee. Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of Gods T where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the Te^>ite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. O flowers, 

. That never will in other climate grow. 
My early visitation and my last 
At even,, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambtosial fount ? 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower, by me adpm*d 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscur^ 
'And wild? How shall we breathe ip other air 
Xiess pure, accustom'd to immortal fruits ?** 

Adam*6 reflections on the same modrnful occasion are in 
a different strain, and still finer. After expressing his sub- 
mission to the will of bis Maker, he says, 
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, *^Thi8 most afflicts m^i, that departing hence 
As from His face I shall be hid, deprived ' 
His bless'd countenance -y here I couM frequent 
With worship place by place where He vouchsafed 
Presence divme. and to my sons relate, 
On this jnount He appear'd, under this tree 
Stood visible, among these pines His voice 
I heard, here with Him at wis fountain talk'd : . 
So, m^y grateful altars 1 would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pilfr ui>. every stone 

" Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
Or monument to ages, and thereon 
Offer sweet-smelling gums, and fruits, and flowers. 
In yonder nether world where shall I seek .^ 
His bright appearances, or footstep trace ? 
« For though I flisd him angiy^ yet, recalM . 
To life prolonged and promised race, I now ' 
^ Gladly oehold though but his utmost skirts : 
Of glory, and far on his steps adore." 

SECTION III. ^ 

S A M U E L B U T. L E K, 

-Author of Hudibras. 
Strongly^ contrasted to Milton in every respect ^as his 
contemporary, Samuel Butler (1612-1680), the son of a 
farmer in Worcestershire, and at all times a poor man, but 
possessed of a rich fancy and a singular power of witty and 
pointed ei^pression. His chief work was fftoii^^a^,. publish- 
ed in 1663 and subsequent years, a comic poem in short- 
rhymed couplets, designed to burlesque the characters of 
the zealoiisly religious and Republican party, which had re- 
cently held sway. Notwithstanding the service which he 
thus performed to the Royalist cause and to Charles II., he 
was suffered to die in such poverty that the expense of his 
funeral was defrayed by a friend. In Hudibra^, a Republi- 
can ofScer, of the most grotesque figure and accoutrements, 
s represented as ssdlying out, like a knight-errant, for tho 
reformation of the state ; and his character is thus, in the 
6rst place, described : 

CHARACTER O^ SIR HUDIBRAS. 

He was in logic a ^eat critic, 

l*rofoundly skdrd m analytic r 

He could distinguish, and divide 

A hair *twizt south and southwest side ; 
. On either which he would dispute. 

Confute, change hands, and stiU con^te ; . 
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He*d Irata in debt by dl^9«lUti<m» 
And pay with ratiocinatidti : ' 
All tnis by ^Uogfism true, 
fn mood aAKifigure ke wo^rad do. 
For rhetoric, lie could not opo 
His mouth, but out thera fl«w a trope ; 
And when he ha]ppen'd to break on 
I' th' middle of hu speech, <lr congh^ 
H* had hard worda readr to show why^ 
Arid tell what rules he did it by ; 
Else when with greatest ait-he rooke, 
You'd think he talk'd l^e other folk ; ^ 

'f'or all a rhetorician's rnlds 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 
But when he pleased to show % his ^peieeli 
In loftiness of sound was rich ; 
A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affoet ; 
It was a party-coloi'd dross ^ - 

Of patch'd aiija py-bald languages ; 
.^was English, cutr on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian, heretofore, qn satin. 
In inathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Biahe or Enrar Pater ; 
For he, by geO|uetrio scale, 
, . Could iake the size of pots of ale; , 
Resolve by signs and tangents straight^ 
IF bread and butter wanted weight. 
And wisely tell what how o* tlr day 
The cliBck does strike by algebra. 
Bisside; he was a e^ewd philosophec. 
And bad read ^veiy text and gloss over ; 
Whatever the crabbed'st author hath, 
He understood b' implicit faith ; 
Whatever sceptic pould inauire for, 
For every why he had a wherefore ; 
Knew more ^an forty of them do^ 
As far as wonIs and terms could- go ; 
AU whiiph he nnderstood by rote, > 

And, as occ^ssion served, woukl quote^; 
^o matter whether right or wrong, . ' ' 

'They might be either said or sung. 

SECTION TV. 
Ytwiw (1681-176&>. ^ 
IKght Thimghts. 
The principal work of Edward Yoting is the iVi^/i* 
7%aughis. Th\B poem, by some critics, bas been pro- 
nounced mournful, angry, gloomy ^and represented -y- 
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springing from disappointed ambition ratber than from 
superior sentiments. It is thought, however, to ex- 
hibit a wide display of ori^nal poetry, variegated witli 
deep reflections' ^d striking allusions — a wildtiess of 
thought^ in wliich the fertility of fancy scatters. flow- 
ers of every hue and of every odor, . He was too 
fond of antithesis, and bften too turgid in his style ; 
yet he paints, with the most lively fancy, the feelings 
of the heart, the vanity of human things, its fleeting 
honors and enjoyments, and he presents some of the 
strongest arguments hi support of the immortality of 
the Soul. 

The late loseph Emerson speaks of this wo^k as 
the dear companion of his early youth, most faithful 
counselor of his advancing days — a precious, invalu- 
able friend— for more than thirty sumineir^ the balm 
of his sorrows,' the pillow of his weary, throbbing 
head — the sweetener of his sweetest joys. " Dark 
and dismal, indeed, are many of his pictures ; but 1 
think not more so than their originals. If so, we 
should not blame the painter, but the subjects." But 
his pictures of redemption are most glorious. *,* To 
me, the Night Thoughts is a poem, on the whole, most 
animating and delightful — amazingly energetic — full 
of the richest instruction — improving. to the mind— 
much of it worthy of being committed to memory — 
sonie faults — some passages unfit to b^ read— -obscure 
•^extravagant — tinned occasionally with flattery.!' 

The work is well adapted for exercising the mii^d 
ill the process of analysis and x^riticism. 

' CONSCIENCE. , 

. ** Conficionce, 'what art thou ? Thou tr^nendoua power ' 
Who dost inhabit us without our leave ; 
And act within burselves, anothier self, 
A master-self, that loves to domineer, 
And treat the monarch frankly as the' slave : 
How dost ihou light a torch to distant deeds ! 
Make the past, present, and the future frown ! 
How, ever and anon, awake the spul. 
As with a peal of thunder, to strange horrors. 
In this long restless dream, which idiots hag— > 
Nay, wise jama flatter with the name of life !" 

Ta 
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" Why Btart at death? Where is he? destk mved^ 
It pliflt,; not come or gonot he's never here. 
Ere hope, sensation fails, black boding man 
UeceivCs, not suffers death's tremendous blow. 
The knell, th^ shroud, the mattock, and the grave, 
The deep, damp vault, the darkness, and the wonn — 
These are the bugbears of a winter's eve, 
The terrors of the living, not the dead. 
Imagination's fool, and error's wretch^ 
Mdn inakes a death, which nature never made i 
Then on the pdat of his own faney ialls» 
And feels a thousand decatha in fearing one.'! . 
For another specimen, yet more characteristic of Dr. 
Yomig's miad, refer to the chapter on SuUimity in this 



SECTION V. 

OF DB. SAMUEL JOHNSON (1709-1784). 

Hi* Criticisms on Milton. . 
lBztnct«d from tfa« North Am^ricim Review, ia3&.l 

Dr. Chmning has gained great celebrity for hia criticism 
upon Milton, in which he vindicates the latter from the un- 
jost representations of Dr. Johnson, in his "Lives of the 
I'oets." Dr. Johnson has. certainly not done jastice to MU' 
ton ; but this was owing, we think, to his political prejudi* 
ces, and not, as Dr. Chaining intimates, to an j want of 
" fenthusiasfn, creative imagination, or lofty sentiment." The 
author of Hassetas, if he had never written another word, 
11^01^ have smply substantiated, by that work only, his 
claims to the possession of all those ftcnlties in their fuUesC 
jterfection. Bm aH iiis other worits are marked by the same 
general bliaracteristics. The Rambler is one fierpetual flow 
of the purest wisdom, embodied in the richest language. -It 
is, from one end to the other, as Gicero says with so much 
beavty of Aristotle, a river of flowing gold, -Why should 
we find fault with the style, because its merit is not exactly 
the same with that which we admire in the works of some 
other great writers 1 Are there not in the gardens of let- 
ters and art, as well as in those of nature, a hundred kinds 
of beauty, aJl different, and each equally charming in its 
own way t For ourselves, we look on Drl Jdmson as the 
master-i^jjd of the last century. We respect even what 
we ^ay Q^^aid^^ ^^^ errors, for they were generaUy closely 
<?oimecte(? f ♦]! th© hi^st virtues. Almost every line thai 
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he wrQte has a lo^aT value. ' We rejoice more espedaXty thai 
it fell to hi^ lot — and it wa^ a singular disttnetion, reserved 
foriiim alone of all the human beings that have yet lived — 
to famish, in his eonversation, the materials for a Copious 
and el^horate book-'->one of the most instraotive and enter- 
Muning in the whole compfass of Kterattire ; a work yrhich 
is qi^aintly styled by a late writer the Jehnsoniadj and which, 
for our own reading, we muqh prefer to the whole array of 
modern " degraded epics." 

Of Johnson, Dr. phanning says : 

** We trust we are not blind to his merits. His stately 
march, his pomp and power of langfuage, his strength of 
thought, his reverence for virtue and reUgibn, his vigorous 
logic, his practical Wtsidom, his insight into the springs of 
human action, and the solemn pathos which occasionally 
pervades his descriptions of life, and his references to his 
own history^ command our willing admiration. We do not 
blame him for not, being Milton. We love intellectual pow- 
er in all its U/rmSi and del^t in the variety of mind. We 
blame him only that his passions, prejudices, ^ud bigotry, 
engaged him in the unworthy task of obscuring the brighter 
glory of one of the most gifted and virtuous men. We only 
^ ask the friends of genius not to put their faith in Johnson's 
delineations of it. His biographical works are tinged with 
his notoriously strong prejudices, and of all his * Lives,* 
we hold that of Milton to be the most apocryphal.** (For 
some other remarks on Milton, see section li.) 

SECTION VI. 

▲ LBZANDSftPOPB 

appeared with repute aa an attthor aboiit the year 
1709. His principal efforts in boyhood were transit 
tions from the Roman poets, a kind of literature th«a 
nfrach cultivated. At sixteen he wrote spme pasto- 
rals, and the beginning of Windsor Casiie, which, when 
published, a few years after, obtained high praise for 
melody of versiflcatton. His Essay on Criticism was 
written at the age of twenty-one, and was extolled 
fbr its happy illustratious. It is said to be a fair speci- 
men of what the wits of Queen Anne's reign were 
most pleased with— an Epigrammatic turn of thought, 
and a happy appropriateness of expression., 
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f The following is one of the most admired pas^a- 

/es in thi« poem : . 

" But most by numbers judge a poet's song ; - 
And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong / 
In the bright muse,, though thousand charms conspire, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire. 
Who haunt Parnassus but to please the ear, 
Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair, 
Not for the. doctrine, but the music there. 
These equal syllables alone require, 
^Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 
While expletives their ffeeble aid do join, . . 
And ten Uw xtwda oft crtm m owe duU line : 
While they ring round tne same unvaried chimes 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; . ^ 

Where'er you find ' the coojmg western breeze,' 
In the next line it * whispers through the trees ;' 
If crystal streams * with pleasing murmurs creep,' 
The reader's threaten'd, not in vain, vdth * sleep ;' 
Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing ttiey call a thought,^ 
A heedless Alexandrine ends tiie song, 
Wittchf like a wounded snt^, drags its slow length ahng." 

The dexterity with which the passages here marked 
tn italics were made to exemplify tlie faults which 
they condemned, was greatly prized by the readers of 
ihose days ; and it is allowed that these deformities 
were thenceforward banished from our literature. 

The two most* beautiful poems of Pope, written 
when he was only twenty-three years of age, are, 
the Rape of the Lock, and the Elegy on an TJnforiunate 
Lady, The former contains more fancy tnan any 
^)ther of his poems, though it is exerted only on ludi- 
crous and artificial objects. Its machinery consists of 
a set of supernatural beings, who, like the heathen 
deities in the Iliad and iSneid, were employed in de- 
veloping the plot ail(J bringing it to a' conclusion : it 
consisted of the sylphs and gnomes^ good and eTil 
genii, who were supposed by the Rosicrucian philos- 
ophers to direct the proceedings of human beings ; 
and no kind of creatures could have been better adapt- 
ed to direct the proceedings of human beings, and to 
f titer into ^ etory compounded, as this is, of airy fash- 

•^^^ bep^:t!fi of his other poem, the Ulegyj is said 
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to have destroyed herself in FHnee, in consequenci^ 
of her affecitiona being blighted by the tyranny of an 
uncle, and the following are some of the more pathetic 
lines in which her loss is deplored ; 
' What can atone, oh ever iiijnred shade, ' 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domestic teajf, 
Pieased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mouniM biei : 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes weris closed, . 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed. 
By foreign hahdsthy humble graiFe adom'di 
By strangers. honbr!p, and by strangers mourned ! 
■ *' ♦ ' *- ♦ * *. » 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name. 
That once had beauty, titles, wealth, %nd &me-- 
A heap of dust alone remains of the^ ; 
'TIS all thou art, and all the proud shall be ! , 

At tWenty-five Pope's reputation; as a poet, was 
estabhshed. His next work was ^ translation of the 
Biad apd part of the 0<?y^5ey'— both fascinatmg and 
brilliant translations, though wanting the simple maj^ 
esty and unaffected grandeur of thel^athen poet. 

His principal stUirical poem is the Ihtnciadi a work 
of misdirected talent, and full of sentiments incon- 
sistent with the character of a Christian author. At 
the suggestion of Lord Bolingbroke, his next produc- 
tion wajs the Essay on Man^ in which he embodied a 
series of arguments respecting the human being, in 
relation, to the universe, to himself, to society, and to 
the pursuit of happiness. This was pui^shed in 1733, 
and displays the poet's extraordinary power of man- 
aging ar^uitient in verse, and of compressing his 
thoughts into olausea of the most ^^rgetic brevity, 
as weU as of expanding ^n» into passages gUttiering 
with every poetic ornament. . Yet tke work' abounds 
in theological errors. His Letttrs are elegant and 
sprightly, but are too evidently Written for parade to 
be agreeable. He died m 1744, at the age of fifty-six. 

The following fine passage is fioin the Essay oaMan : 

PROVIDENCE VIKDIGaI'ED IN TQS PRESENT STATE OF 
.MAN. 
Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate; ^ . 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
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From brutes what men, from ^n^n what 'spin* Kr ow . 
Or who could suffer being here below t 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day- 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and p;8y .' 
Pleased to the last,. he crops the flow'rv i to''^. 
Aiul licks the hand just raised to shed hir bic Dd 
Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'i; , 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of aU, 
A.hero perish, or.a sparrow fiiU ; 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd, . 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 
Ho})e humbly, then ; with trembling pinions soa^ 
Wait the gr«at teacher, Death ; artd God adore. 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that flbpe to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breatt : 
Man never is, but always to bk ble6s*d. 
The soul, uneasy, and confined from hoDKi, ^ * 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 
Lp, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd miiid 
Sees (jUkI in clouds, or hears him in the w'nd, 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way. 
Yet simple nature to his hope has giv'n. 
Behind the cloud-toppM hUl, an humbler heav'u , 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the Watery waste ;. 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, no Ghristians thirst for gold. 
To BE, contents his natural desire ; 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire : 
3ut thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His fiiithful dog shall bear him company. . ' 

Go. wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense, ' 

Weigji thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say here he gives too little, thfflre too much. 
In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies ; . 
AH quit their sphere, and rush into the sides. 
Pride still is aiming at the bless'd abodes ; 
Men^ould be angels, angels would be gods.' . 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspirihg to be angels, men rebel : 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of OBDER, sins against th' ETStNAL CAirsB, 
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SECTION VII. 

THOMAS GRAY (17l6-:l771) 

was professor of modem languages and history in the 
University of Cambridge. His most popular poem 
is his Elegy, written in a country church-yfirdj in 1760. 
The charm of his writings is to be traced to the. natu- 
rally exquisite ear of the poet, having been trained to 
consummate skill in harmony, by long familiarity with 
the finest mddels'ia the most poetical of all languages, 
the Greek and Italian. In regard to the " Progress of 
Poetry j^^ and' "The Bard," it is Bald, that there is hot 
an ode in the English language which is construoteo 
like these two compositions; with such power, such 
majesty, and such sweetness ; with such proportioned 
pauses and just cadences ; with such regulated meas- 
ures of the verse. 

,ODE 

ON THE DISTiNT PBOSPJBCT.pP ETX)N COLLBOS 

Ah happy hills, ah ))leasing shade, 

Ah nelds beloved in Tain, 
Where once my, careless childhood play'd, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that ttom ye blow 
A momentary bliss.bestow, 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youths 

To Iweathe a second spring. 
♦ » * ♦ * ♦ ♦.♦ 

Gay hope is theirs by fieaicy fed, - 
Less pleasing when possQSs'd ; 
, The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshme of the bnast: 
There'sbuxomhealthofr08yhue, ' ' 
, Wild vnt, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigor bom ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, . 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, ^ 
That fly the approach of mom. 
Alas, regardless of their dooni. 

The Uttle victims play ! 
No sense have they of i^s to come. 

No care beyond to-day. 
Yet see how, all around them, wait "^ 

The ministers of human fiite, 
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And b^ck toUto^^imei's bmefal traii^ ; 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the mniderous band ! 

Ah« t^l them t^Y are JBen ! 

* ♦ * » ,. 

To each his sufferings : all are meUt 

Condemned alike to groan ] 
The tender, for another'^ pam, 

The unfiseling, for his own. 
Yet ah, why should they know their fate ' 
Since sorrow never com^ too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies, 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
"Ho more ; where ignorance is Miss 

TisfoUytobei 



AT^ ELEGY WRITTEN IN A GHtFRCHTAMJ. 

*. * ■ « ' • .* ' 

Reneath tSioBe nigged elmk, that jevrJttee*M ihadey 

Where heaves the turf in many a moiddeni^ l^p. 
Cach in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
The breezy call of inoens6-breathingr nfbtn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-budt jshed. 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echofa^ horn, 

No more shall rousj3 them from ibeirlowly^h^A 
For them no more the blazing hearth shall bam, 

Or t^usY housewife ply her evening care ; 
' Nor children run to lisp their sire's return, 

Or climb his knees tne envied kiss to ^uu-e. 
*■ # *. ,■*.*.. 

Full many a gem of purest my aerane 
The dark, unfathOm'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Pull many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the dei>ert mr. 



Fair laughs the mom and aoft the zephyr blowQ^ 
While, proudly ridinff o'er the azure realm. 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes. 
Youth on the prow and Pleasure a^ the hetan; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 

That, husVd in grim r^Qse, expects his ev< 



It would b^ ^^^® ^^ descant on tke diction or imagery 

orrej^ses |^iu^ tliese. We wifl only advert to the pro- 

Fp^Jic iniifr iion of the catastrpphiB in the last clause. 

^*e jj^^ descrilwd ti^ tempest itsetf with the 
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power of Virgfl in the firslbook of hu Jfiiieid> it would 
.have failed in this instance to produce the effect of 
sublime and ineffable horror, qt which a glimpsie ap- 
pears in the background, while the gallant vessel is 
sailing with wind, and tide, and sunshine, on a saa of 
glory. All the sweeping fury of the whirlwind, awake 
and ravening over "his evening prey," would have 
been less terrible than his "grim repose;" and the 
shrieks and struggles of drowning mariners less affect 
ing than the sight of 

** Youth on the prow and Pleasun at the hehs^" * 
** regardless" of tha inevitable doom o^ which they 
were already vergixig. 

SECTION vm. ' 

JAMBe BEJfl'TIB (173^1803), 

a native of Scotland, was the last of those who can 
properly be placed in the first order of the poets of 
this time. In 1771, while professor of moral philos- 
ophy at Aberdeen, he published his celebrated poem, 
The Minstrely which describes, in the stanza Of Spen- 
ser, the progress of the imagination and feelings of a 
young and rustic. poet. Beattie also wrote several 
philosophical and controversial works, which attract- 
ed considerable attention in their day. His poetry is 
characterised by a peculiar meditative pathos. 

The contemplation of the works of Nature is rec- 
ommended in the following stanzas : 

♦■ • - * » ♦ ^ . . 

a. 

Oh, how canst thou reaouncB the boundless atom 

Of channs which Nature to her votary yields ! 

The warbling Woodland, the resound^g shore, 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fielda ; 

All that tiie gonial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the son^ of ev^n, 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven — 
O hoir conet thoo venounee» and hope to be fotgiven ! 

X. 

These cbarms shall worfi. thy souPs eternal health, 
,. And love and geotkaess, and Joy inpart; 
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But these thop must reaoanbe, if fawt of wealth 
B*er win its way to thy coirruj^ted heart ; 
For, ah ! it poisons like a scorpion's dart ; 
Prompting tV ungenerous yrishj the selfish scheme, ' 
The stem resolve, unmoved by pity's smart ; ^ ^ 

Hie troublous day, and long mstressfol dreain. 
• .♦ ■' ♦ # i» » . 

,SECTION IX 
THOMSON (1700-1748). 
The Seasons, 
He has been justly called the great painter of Na- 
ture's seenenr and Nature's joys. His chief merit 
consisted in describing her, and the pleasure afiforded 
by a contemplation of her infinite and glorious varie- 
ties. " Touched by his more than magle pencil, «ve- 
ry thing around us lives, and breathes, and speaks — 
speaka forth its Creator's praise : the little hills re- 
joice on €;very side ; the trees of the fields clap their 
hands, and all creation joins in one general spng." 

He excelled in delineating, not the strong and bois- 
terous passions of the human heart, but its gentler 
emotions and more pleasing traits. Of himself he 
says: • ^ 

" I solitary court 
The inspiring breeze, and medltate.the book 
Of Nature, ever open ; aiming thence, 
Wann from the heart, to pour the moral song/' 

The "Seasons" are the most read and generally 
admired of his works, yet not without its faults. 
The language is sometimes inflated — style sometimes 
monotonous, but from continued elevation. The di- 
gressions have been objected to as blemishes, but by 
others have been approved and admired as essential 
to the highest n^erit of the poem. 

Some have pronounced his " Castle of Indolence" 
altogether superior to the "Seasons.'^ It was de- 
signed as a satire upon his own indolent character, 
and an incentive to the young to put forth vigorous 
exertions. 

Several tablets were erected to his memory, con- 
taining beautiful inscriptiona. Beneath one of these 
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ness of the author by profe&sion, determined to get tiiioagh 
hi3.ta£^ a^ all events ; in Cowper you ct^e bo leis^issatisr 
fied with the ^liicaliaess of the {uriyate gentleman, who does 
not care whether he eompletes his woitJL or &ot; and in 
whatever he does, is evidently more aolkfltous to please himr 
self thMi the puhlie. He shakes hands with nature with a 
pair of fashionable gloves on. He had neither Thomson's 
love o( the unadorned beauties of aature, nor Pope's exqui- 
site sense of the elegances of art« Stiil he is a genuine 
pqet, and deserves alThis reputation. His worst faults are 
amiable weaknesses, elegant trifling. Ife has left a number 
of pictures of domestic comfort and social refinement, as 
well a6 of natural imagery and feeling, whi^h can hardly be 
forgotten but with the language itself. His satire is also 
exceKent. It Is pointed and forcible) with 'the polished 
manners of the gentleman, and the honest indignation of the 
tHtnous man. His religious poetry .wants elevation and 
fire. His story of JPohn Gi^n has, pertiaps, given as much 
{Measure to as many people as any l£ing of the same longUi 
that ever was written." 

SEOnON X, ) 

OOWPXS; 

TfuTitsk. 
He is one of the moat instructive and pleasing of 
Eugflisb poets, and is decidedly on^ of the best speci- 
mons of an easy, and in^aceful epistolary 8tyl«. His 
most admired^poem is the Ta§i, some parts of whidd 
aie inimitably good, tot tibere are others raUiec trifling. 
" His language," says Campbell) *' h^ such a mascu 
Ime, idiomatic strength, and his manner, whether he 
rises into grace or falls mto negligence, has so much 
p^ain and iauiiiiar freedom, that we read no poetry 
with a deeper conviction of its sentiments havnifi 
come from the author's heart." He is distinguished 
for ^ rich and chastened humor in most of his writ^ 
ings. though at times he iras the victim of most }am« 
entable melancholy. In the description of the quiet 
pleasures of domestic life, he much excels^ as may 
be. seen in the fourth baok of the Task. He is the 
iiiUh»r of many other poems, aad of some admirah^ 
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very, very ofteil-^4lioi%h ^Qfte]i--4eUgbt us bf exquisite m^ 
nute touches in the description of nature — like that of Cow* 
per. It loves to paint on a great scale, and to ^ash objects 
off sweepingiy by bdil stit^es — sach, indeed, as have al- 
most always marked the ^nius of the mighty tMsiers of the 
lyre and the raivhom. Cowper sets nature before your eyes 
— ^Tliomson before your, imagination. Which do you pre- 
fer 1 Both. In one mood of mind, we loVe Cowper best ; 
in another, Thomson. Sometimes the Seasons are almost 
a Task, arid sometimes the Task is out of Season, There 
is a delightful distinctness in aU the pictures of the ^rd of 
Olney — glorious ^oom or glimmer in most of ttose of the 
Bard of Ednam. Cowper paints trees — ^Thomson, woods. 
Th6mson pamts, in a few wondrous lines, rivers from source 
to sea, like the mighty Barampooter — Cowper, in many no 
very wondrous lines, brightens up one bend of a stream, or 
awakens our fancy to the murmur of some single waterfall. 
But a truce to antithesis — a deceptive style of criticism -*• 
and see how Thomson sings of snow. Why* in the follow- 
ing lines, almost — ^though not quite — as well as Chmtophei 
North (Professor Wilson )y in his Winter Rhapsody 

" The cherish'd fields ' 

Put on their tender robe of purest white, 
Tis brightness all; save wnere the new soowmehs 
Along the mazy current." 

Nothing can be more vivid. There are passages, nowevei , 
in which Thomson, striving to be patihtetic,4ias overshot the 
mark, and ceased to be natural. Thus : 

" The bleating kine 
ihre the bleak heaven, asid next the glittering earth 
r WUh looks of dunib deapair.^* 

The second line is perfect, bm the third is not quite right. 
Sheep do not deliver themselves up to despair imd^r any 
circumstances ; and here Hiomson transferred what would 
have been his own feelings in a oorreSponding eondition, to 
animals who dreadlessly follow theft" instincfts. Hiomson 
redeems himself in what succeeds : 

_. ^ >< Then tad aspersed, 

2)]g for the wither'd herb through heaps of snow." 

For, as they disperse, they do look very sad— 4mdf, no doubts 
are^so — hut iig^d they been in despair, they would not so 
readily, and cnnStantly, and uniformly, and successfiiUy 
'^ye tak&u to ^^^g^**«* ^ote ^^^^ had peridied. 
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Jato flie Qilnriod fllorm, deHund their flif0y 

With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor v/ife, nor children, more shall he behold 
Nor friends, nor sacred hom& On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes, shuts up sonde, 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows a stmen*d corse.** 

SECTION XI. . 

OLIVER aOLDSMITH (1728-1774). 

" The Traveler" and " The Deserted ViDjjge" are 
beautiful descriptive poems. The latter is said to con> 
tain some of the happiest pictures of rural life and 
character in the English language. His "Vicar of 
Wakefield," a prose &le, is also much admired. 

Th€i following extracts are from the "Deserted 
Village :" 

" Sweet was the sound, When oft, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; . ' 

There, as 1 pass'd with careless steps and slow, 
The mingled notes came soften'd frodi below ; 
The swam responsive as the milk-maid sung ; , 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o*er the pool ; 
The playtul children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog*s voice that bay*d the whispering wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind : 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And fiird each pause the nightin^e had made." 
4 * * * » • 

THE COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER. 
*' Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed mrze unprofitablv gay, 
There, in his noi§y mansion, skill'd k> role, 
The village master taught his little school ; 
* * * . ' ■* « 

The village all declared haw much he knew ; 
*Twas certain he could write and cipher too ; -' 
' Lands he could measure, times and tides presage ;• 
And e*en the story tan that he could gaufi^e i 
In arguing, too, the parson own'd his skiO, ' 
For, e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length, and thundering sound. 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around j 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
But pass'd is all his fame ; the very spot 
Where many a time he triumph'd. is forgot** 
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SECTION XIL 

0XOBOB CftABBX.. 

His powers of imagifiation are not imcommon, but 
he possessed' a talent for making accurate and minute 
obsenrations on the realities oilife. The napral ten- 
dency of his writings is good. His portraits are 
mostly from humble Hfe-^exhibiting virtues as well 
as vices. 

Orabbe, if not the most natural, is, in the dpiaion of Haz- 
Utt, the tnost literal of descriptive poets. He exhibits the 
smaHest circumstances of the snudlest things — ^the non-es- 
-sentifids. of every trilling incident. He describes the interior 
of a cottage like a person sent there to distrain for rent. 
You know the Christian and surnames of every one of his 
he|t>es — the dates of their achievements, whether on a Sun- 
day or a Monday--^their {^ce of birth and burial, the color 
of their elothes and of their h^r, and whether they squinted 
or not. He takes an inventory of the htunan heart exactly 
in the same manner as of the furniture of a sick rooin ; hie 
sentiments have very much the air of fixtures ; he gives you 
the petrifaction of a si^, and darves a tear, to the life, in 
stone. Almost all his charaoters are tired of their lives, and 
you heartily wish them dead. Crabbe's poetry is like a mu 
seum or a curiosity"i^u>p: eveiy thing has the same posthu - 
motts appearance, the same inanimateness and identity of 
character. He seems to rely, lor the deSght he is to convey 
to his reader, on the truth and aocmacy with wfaidi he de- 
scribes only what is disagreeable. 

SECTION 3m. 

SAVVSL BOOBHI. \ 

Distinguished 4ot a fitelodioua iow of verse, a hap- 
py choice of expremoQ, » power of touching the finer 
feelings, and of describing mental as well as visible 
objects with effect. It is thought by some ikai the 
English lattgwge does iK)t afibra a m<»:e finished com- 
position, in regard to kmgnage, than the ^ Pleasures of 
Memory." l^on his poenoes he bestowed the greatest 
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labor and coltivation. '' Italy" is another fine poem, 
as you may learn from the extract here appended : 

ROBIE. 
" I am in Rome ! Oft as the moming ray 
Visits these eyes, waking at once, I cry, 
Whence this excess ofioy 7 What has be&llen me f 
And 6t>m within a thrilling Toice replies, 
Thou art in Rome ! A thousand busy thouj^ts 
Rush on my mind, a thousand images ; 
And I spring up as girt to run a race ! 

♦ « ♦ ♦ ■ ♦ * s 

Thou art in Rome ! the city that so long 
ReignM absolute, the mistress of the world ; 
The n^ght^Tision that the prophets sawi 
And trembled. 

* ' « * • - * * 

Thou art in Rome ! the city where the Gauls, 
Entering, at sunrise, through ner open g^tes. 
And, through her streets silent and desolate, 
Marching to slay, thought they saw gods, not men; 
The city that, by temperance, fortitude. 
And lore of glo^, tower'd abore the'ckradB, 
Then fell-Hi)ut falling, kept the highest «eat, 
And in her loneliness, her poi|ip of wo, 
Where now she dwells, withdrawn into the wild. 
Still o^er the mind maintains, from age to age,. 
Her empire undiminish'd. 

* ' » « « * * 

And I am there ! 
Ah, little thought I, when in school I sat, 
A schoolboy cm his bench, at early dawn 
Glowing with Roman story, I should live 
To tread the Appian, once an avenue 
Of monuments most glorious, palaces. 
Their doors seaPd up and silent as the night, ' 
. The dwellings of the illustrious dead— to turn 
Toward Tiber, and, beyond the city gate. 
Pour out mv unpreilieditated terse. 
Where, on his mule, I might have met so oft 
Horace himself-ror climb the Palatine, 
Dreaming of old Evander and his gabst, 
Dreaming and lost on that proud eminence, 
Long while the seat of Rome, hereafter found 
Less than enough (so monstrous was the bfood 
Engendei'd there, so Titan-like) to lodge 
One'*^ in his madness ; and, the summit gain'd. 
Inscribe my name on some bread aloe-lMJ^ 

i* ' ■ * Nero. . " 
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STANZAS ON THE TEBfiATENED tSTlASiq^, 188». 
Our bosoms we'll bave fot the fftorioiw ttitfBi 

And our oath is recorded on bjgh, 
To prevail in the cause that is dearer thin Hle^ 

Or crusji'd in its ruin to die J 
Then rise, fellow-freemeii, and stretch the right hand, 
Aii4 swear to prevail in 3rour dear native land ! 
Tis the home we hold sacred is laid to our trust— 
^ God bless the green isle of the brave ! 



Should a conqueror tread on our forefathers* dust. 
It would rouse the oM dead from their grave ! 

Then rise, fellow-freemen, and stretch the right hand. 

And swear to prevail in your deSx native land I > 
♦ * * % ♦. * 

ON REVISITING A SCOTTISH RIVER. 
And call they this improvement ? to ha^e changed 

My native. Clyde, thy oi^ce romantic shore, 
Where nature's face is banished and estranged. 

And Heaven reflected in thy wave no more ; 

Whose banks, that sweetened May-day's breath beforo. 
Lie sere and leafless now in sunoner'a beam. 

With sooty exhalations cover'd o'er ; 
And for the daiaied green-sward, down thy streao^ 
Unsightly brick-lanes* smoke, and clanking engines gle^m. 
Speak not to me of swarms the scene sustains : 

One heart free tasting Nature's breath and bloom 
Is worth a thousand alaves to Afammon'a gains. ^ 

But whither goes that wealth, aind ghkld'ning whom T 

See, left but Ji£3 enou^, and breathing-ioom 
^rhp hunger and the hope of life to f€»l,» 

Yon pale Mechanid bending o'er Ws loom, 
And Childhood's self, as at MoA's vrheel, 
From^raom tiU micbi^g^ tasked to eurnita £«tie aMaL 
Is this improvement f where the human breed 

Degmieratea aa they gvmaa and ovoflow, 
Till Toil grows cheaper tnan the trodden weedl, 

And man competes vnth man, like foe with foe. 

Till Death, that thins them, scarce seems public wo? 
Iraprovementf Smilea it in the poor man's eyes, 

Or blooms it en the cheek of Labor? J$o~« 
To gorge a few with Trade's preoarious priv,. 
We banish rural life, wd breathe unwholaaoaie ^ 

KooERs 9nd Campbell are thus described by HazUltr: 
Rogers is a very lady-like Jwet. He is an el^ot, but « 
feeble writer. He wraps up obvious thoughts m a glittof- 
inff cover of fine words ; is studiously inverted and acmpor 
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lously far-fetched; aud hiis verses, are poetry, chiefly be- 
cause no particle, line, or syllable of them reads like prose. 
You can not see the thought for the ambiguity of the lan- 
guage, the figure for the finery, the picture £br the varnish. 
Campbell's PleasuiBs of Hope is of the same school, in 
which a painful attention is pajid to the expression, in pro- 
portion as there is little to express, and the decomposition 
of prose is substituted for the composition of poetry. . He 
too often maims and mangles his ideas before they a^e full 
formed, to form them to the Procrustes' bed of criticism ; 
or strangles his intellectual ofiTspring in the birth, lest they 
should come to an untimely end in the Edinburgh Review. 
ISTo writer who thinks habitually of the critics, either to 
tremble at their censures or set them at defiance, can write 
welt. In his Greitrudetthe structure of the fable is too me- 
- chanical-. The story is cut into the form of a parallelo- 
gram. 

SECTION XV. 

MAEK AKBIlSinB (1721-1770). 

His " Pleasures of the Imagination" is deservedly 
cejebrated. The following is an extract : 

" DifllBrent minds . 
^ Incline to different objects : one pursnes 

The vast alone, the wonderfiil, tne wild ; 
Another sighs for hannony, and grace, 
And gentlest beauty. Hence, when lightning fires 
The arch of heavfen, and thuiiders rock the ground. 
When furious whirlwinds rend ttie howling air, 
And ocean, groaning from his lowest bed, . 
Heaves his tempestuous billows to ^e sky ; ' 
Amid the mighty uproar, while bfelow 
The nations tremble, ShakspeiEure looks abroad 
From some high chff, superior, and enjoys ^ 
The elemental war ; but Waller longs, . 
All on the margin of some flowery stream, 
To spread his careless limbs, amid the pool 
Of puintain shades, and to the listening deer 
The tale of sUghted vows, and love's disdain 

Resound soft-warbling all the livelong day. 

♦ ♦ ♦*' - ♦ *» ♦' 

Such and so various are the tastes of men ! 

Oh bless'd of Hbavbn I whom not the languid songs 
Of Luxury, the Siren ; not the bribes 
Of sordid Wealth, nor afi the gaudy spoilt 
Of pageant Honor, can, seduce to leave 
X 
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Those ever-blooming sweetSy which from the store 
OfNBttiTefairimiigtiiirtfoiicullg - . ' 

To charm the enUven^d toali** 



SECTION XVI. 

SAVUBL T. COLERipOX ' . 

\a anotber autlipr about whom a great diversify of 
opinion exists. He is thought to stand at the head of 
what has been called the Lake School of poetry, in 
respect to feeling, fancy, and sublimity. His original 
powers of imagination and expression ^re considered 
by some to be among the highest that have been 
known in the present age ; but his undue deirotion'to 
metaphysics and German literature ha^ rendered much 
of his poetry turgid in diction, and incomprehensi- 
ble to all but those initiated into his abstruse views 
Many of his numerous prose compositions are equally 
obscure. What he says himself of one of his poems, 
will be considered by most intelligent readers as ap- 
plicable tb laige portions of not a few of his ottier 
writings: / 

" Your poem must eternal be — 

Dear, sir, it con not fial, 

For 'tis incomprehensible, 

And without head or tail." 

Professor Frost seems to have not misrepresented Mr. 
C. in the sketch that follows : 

" The chief l^ault of Coleridge's poetry lies in the style, 
which has been justly objected to on account of its obscuri- 
ty, general turgidness of diction, and a prolfusion of new- 
coined double epithets. With regard to its obscurity he 
says, in the preface to a late edition of his poems, that 
where he appears unintelligible, *the deficiency is in the 
reader.' This is nothing more nor less than to suppose his 
readers endowed with the powers of divination ; for we defy 
any one wbo is not in the confidence of the author upon 
this subject to solve the riddle which is appended as a con- 
clusion to Christabel. He might as well attribute a defi- 
ciency of capacity to a beholder of his coontenance who 
should fail, in its workings, to discover the exact emotions 
of his mind ; for Mr. Coleridge has affbrded no clearer clew 
to the generality of his poetical arcana." 
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lisped, on * honey dews,' and by lips that have < breathed 
the air of Paradise,' and learned a seraphic language, which, 
all the while that it is English, in as grand as Greek, and as 
soft as Italian. We only know this, that €oleridge is the 
alchemist that in his crucible melts down hours to mo* 
ments — and lo I diamonds sprinkled, on a plate of gold." 

*< What a world would this be were all its inhabitants to 
fiddle like Paganini, discourse like Coleridge, and do every 
thing else in a style of equal perfection 1 But, pray, how 
does the man write poetry with a pen upon paper, who thus 
is perpetually pouring it from his inspired lips 1 Read the 
Ancient Mariner, the Nightingale, and Genevieve. In the 
first, you shudder at the superstition of the sea { in the sec- 
ond, you slumber in the melodies^f the woods ; in the third, 
earth is like heaven.** 

The following Epigrams are not difficult to be un- 
derstood and appreciated ; they display genuine wit ; 
" There comes from Avaro's grave 

A deadly stench— why, sure, they have 
' Immured his soul within his grave !" 

" Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 
To try Job's constancy and patience. 
He took his honor, took his health ; 
He took his children, toOk his wealth 
, ^ His servants, oxen, horses, cows, 

But cunning Satan did nut take his spouse. 

** But Heaven, that brings out good from evil,- 
And loves to disappoint the devil, 
Had predeteiminea to restore 
7\iw/o» all he had bef<»re ; 
His servants^ horses, OKen, cows— 
Short-sighted devil, not to take his spouse ' 

" Last Monday all the papers said, ■ 

That Mi". was dead ; 

Why, then, what said the city f 
The tenth part sadly shook m^ heads, 
' And shaking, si^h*d, and sighing, said, 
* Pity, indeed, 'tis pity !' 

'* But when the said report was found . 

.A rumor wholly ^thout ground. 

Why, then, what said the city t 

7^ other nine parts shook their heads 

Ponpating what the tenth had said— 
7^^^,jiideed,»ti8pity!»»» - 
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. SECTION xyii. 

ISOBERT TOUTHBT (1774-1844) 

is aiv>ther poet of the Lake Schopl, who has acquired a 
]U8t celebAjty-rmore, in late years, however, for Kis 
prose than his poetry, la the opinion of S. G. Hall, 
" No poet, in the present or past century, has written 
three such poems as Thaliba, Eehan^a, and Roderic. 
Others have more excelled in delineating what they 
find before them in life ; but none have given such 
proofs of extraordinary power in creating.. He has 
•been called diffuse^ because there is a spaciousness' 
and amplitude about his poetry- — as if concentration 
was the highest quality of a writer. He excels in 
unity of design and congruity of chaJracter ; and aever 
did poet more adequately express heroic fortitude and 
generous affections. He has not, however, limited 
his pen id gprand paintings of Epic character. . Among 
his shorter productioqs. are found some light and 
graceful sketches, full of beauty and (eelin|^, and not 
uie less valuable because they invariably aim at pro- 
moting virtue/' 

Southey, among sill onr living piets, says Professor Wil- 
son, stands aloof, and " alone in his glory." For he alone 
of them all has adventured to illustrate, in poems of magni- 
tude, the different characters, customs, and manners of na- 
tions. Joan of Arc is an English and Frqnch story — ^Thal- 
iba, an Arabian one i—.Eehama is Indian — Madoc, Welsh 
and American — and Roderic, Spanii^ and Moorish : nor 
would it be easy to say (setting aside the tot, which was 
a very youthful work) in whi^ of these noble poems Mr. 
Southey has moat snccessfidly performed an adbdevement 
entirely beyond the power of any but the highest genius. 
In Madoe, and especially in Roderic, he has relied on the 
truth of Nature — ^as it is seen in.the history of great nation- 
al transactions and events. In l^ahba and Kehama, though 
in them, too, he has brought to bear an almost boundless 
loire, be follows the leading of fancy and imagination, and 
walks iii,a.varlii of wonders. Seldom, if ever, has one and 
the saine poet exhibited such power in such different kinds 
of paetiy, in truth a master, and in fiction a magician. Of 
an these poems, the conception anid the execution are orig- 
inal I in much faulty, and imperfect both, but bearing throu^rb- 
X2 
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out the impress of highest genius, and breathing a moral 
charm, in the midst of the wildest, and sometimes even ex- 
travagant imaginings, th&t shall preserve them forever from 
oblivion, and ,embalm them in the spirit of love and of de- 
light. 

The foflowing s|)€cimenq, of this class, are wntten in a 
familiar style, and display strong, inventive genius, making 
much out of little — educing useful reflections from objects 
in themselves worthless : - 

TO A SPIDER. 

*' Spider! thou need*8t not ran in fear about 
To shun my curious eyes, 
I won't humanely crush thy bowels out. 

Lest thou shouldst eat the flies. 
Nor will I roast thee with a fierce delight 
Thy Atruige instinctive fortitude to see, 
' For there is one who might 
One day roast me. 
" Thou*rt welcome to a Rhymer sore perplez'dr 
* The subject of his verse : 
There's manj a one who on a better text 

Perhaps might comment worse : 
Then shrink not. old Free-mason, from my view, - 
But quietly, Uke me, spin out the line ; 
Do thou thy work pursue, 
As I will mine. 
** Weaver of snares, thou emblemest the ways 
Of Satan, sire of lies ; 
Hell's huge black spider, for mankind he lays 

.His toils as thou for flies. 
When Betty's busy eye runs round the room. 
Wo to that nice geometry if seen'! 
But where is he whose broom 
The earth shall elean? 
"Spider! of old thy flimsy webs were thought, 
And 'twas a likeness true. 
To emblem laws in which the weak are caught, 

But which the strong break through ; 
And if a victim in th^F toils is ta'en. 
Like some poor chent is that wretched fly, 
rU warrant thee thou'lt drain 
His life-blood dry. 
** And is not thy weak work like human schemes 
And care on earth employ'd ? 
Such are young hopes and Love's delightM dreams; 
So easily destroyed-* 
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SECTION XVIII. 

JAMK8 MONTQOMEKY, 

The Moravian Hymns are said to have led his mind 
into the culture of poetiy. Bis chief characteristics 
are purity andetevation.of thought, harmonipus versi- 
fication, and a fine strain of devotional, feeling. His 
poems can not foe too highly commended to the fre-. 
quent perusal of the young. The variety of subject 
adds much to the interest of his works. 

THE GRAVE. 
** There is a cahn far tboM who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrim's found, 
They softly lie and sweetlv sleep 

Low in the grouaa.' 
The wUfoOi that wrecks the winter sky 
No more distuifos their deep repose, 
Than summer evening's latest sigh 

: Tljut^uts the rose. 
I long toilay this paki^l het^ 
And aching heeit hettcMth^tliie soil. 
To plumber in thai drimmless bed 
r From all my toil. 
For misery stole me at ipy'biith, 
A^d ekst me helpless on the wild : 
I perish ; my mother earUi, 

Take home thy chiUL 
Oft thy dear lap these limbs reclined, 
Shall gently moulds into thee : 
Nor leaTe one wretched trace bdund 

Resembling me. 

There is a cahn for Uiose who weep, ^ . 
A restifior weary pilgiims found ; 
And while the mouid^riDg ash^s slee^ 
• X40W in the ground. 
The soul, of origin diviiw^ 
God's gloiiaQS imMe, freed liram clay» 
In heayen's etemid sphere «hall slmie 
A star of tlay." 

We hope to receive the thanks of young ladies who 
intend to provide themselves with an Album, that so- 
cial and literary luxury, for inserting here a collection 
of admirahle mottoes, from the versatile and vigorous 
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pen of the fine poet now under review. Some may 
need to be informed, that the term Album is derive^ 
from a Latin word, signifjring whiter and is therefore 
applied usually tb an elegant blank book, in which we 
request our fnends to write something as a memorial 
of themselves. This explanation may be necessary to 
some, for understanding the second motto below, and 
also the sixth, 

MOTTOES FOR ALBUMS. 
I. 
Mind is invisible, but you may find 
A method here to let me see your mind. 

II. 
Behold my Album unbegun, 
Which when 'tis finish*d will be none. 

III. 
Faint lines, on brittle glass and clear, 
A diamond pen may trace with art: 
But what the feeblest hand writes here,. 
Is graven on the owner's heart 

IV. 

May an the names recorded here 
In the Lamb's book of life appear. 

V. 

Here firienda assemble, hand and heart ; 
Whom life may sever, death must part ; 
Sweet be their deaths, their lives well spent. 
And this their friendship's monument. 

VI. 

My Album is a barren tree, 
"Where leaves and only leaves you see : 
But touch it— flowers and fruits vnll spring, 
And birds among the foliage sing. 

VII. 

Fairies were kind to country jennies. 
And in their shoes dropp'4 aixet penniea ; 
Here the bright tokens which you leave. 
As fiury favors I receive. 

VIII. • ^ , 

Mr Album's open ; come and see ; 
What, wont you waste a thought on mef 
Wnte but a word, a wofd or two, 
And make me love to think on you. 

a In earnestness and fervor (says Professor Wilson), 
his poem ^ The Pelican Island" is by few or none ex- 
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ctUed : it is embabnad in sincenty, jaad therefore shaJl 
not fade away, oeither fiball it sooulch^. J^ot that it 
is. a mufamy.;.'99^y; rather, a iair form laid asleep in 
iminoztality*-^it8 iace wearing, day and nig^t, summer 
and winter, look at it when you will, a saintly, a ce* 
lesti^smik. s ; . < > i. 

In pipof that a grreat poet, like Montgomery;* does 
not need a great subject, to display his powers upon, 
we give you his 

EPITAPH ON A GNAT, 
found crushed on a leaf of a lady's album, and written (with m 
dxffereiU reading in the hut line) in lead-pencil beneath it. 
Lie there, embalm'd from age to age * 
This is the album-s noblest page, 
Though every glowing leaf be fraught 
With painting, poesy, and thought j 
Where tracks in mortal hands are seen 
A hand invisible has been, 
And left this autograph behind, 
This image from the JBtemal mind ; 
" A work of skill siupassing sense, 
A labor of Chifmipotence ! 
Though fraU as dust it meet the eye, 
He form'd this gnat who built the «ky ; 
Stop — lest it vanish at thy breath-^ 
This speck had life, and suffer'd death ! 
SheffUld, Jidy 18, 1827. 

You will find another fine specimen of the style of 
Montgomery, both prosaic and poetic, in the sketch 
of Bums on a subsequent page. 

SECTION XIX. 

LORP BYRON (1788-1824). 

In man^ respects one of the most talented of wri- 
ters, both in ^rose and Terse. Many of his works are 
altogether unexceptionable, though his private char> 
acter and not a fe^ of his >f ritings are to be, consid- 
ered infamous*. , Jfis owo fGelii|gs werQ^f*^]; the most 
part, bitter, misanthropic, and yioleiU;,^nd tOf these he 
18 continually giving expression in his poems. His 
'' QhMde HareOd," his 'SAposlsop^ie. to the Oce^o*'! aad 
his ^< Piisoner of Ohillonr ' have been mock admired. 

Sheridan Knowles sets forth the grand pecnliarities of By- 
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ron as follows : Year after year, and month after mgnth, he 
eontinned to repeat thsifcto be^«n«tehed is the destiny of all , 
thatto.be eminently wretched is the destiny of the eminent 
that aii the desires by i^ich we are tnirsed lead alike ti 
misery-^if tiiey are not. gratified, to the misery of disappoint 
meBC ; if they ^re gratified,' to the - misery of satiety. Hie 
principal heroes are menwho have arriinsd by disfl^rent roa^a 
at the same goal of despair, who are ^^ of life, who are at 
war with soe^ely, who are supported in their ai^guish only 
by an miconqnerable piridet resepbling that of Prometheus 
on the rock or of Satan in the burning marl ; who can mas- 
ter their agonies by' the force (tf their will ; and who, to the 
last, defy me whole power -of earth and Heaven. 

Btron and Moobb are compared hy Hazlitt in the follow 
ing terms : 

Mr. Moore's Muse is another Ariel, as light, as tricksy, as 
indefatigable, and as humane a spirit. His fancy is forever 
on the wing, flutters in the gale, glitters in the sun. His 
thoughts are as restless, as many, and as bright, as the in- 
sj^ts that people the sunbeam. An airy voyager on life's 
stream, his mind inhales the fragrance of a thousand shores, 
and drinks of endless pleasures under halcyon skies. His 
variety cloys ; his rapidity dazzles ^nd distracts the sight. 
He wants intensity, strength) and grandeur. The sweetness 
of his poetry evaporates like the efflovia exhaled from beds 
of flowers ! His Irish Melodies are not tree from aflecta- 
tion and a certain sickliness of pretension. His serious de- 
scriptions are apt to run into flowery tenderness ; his pathos 
sometimes melts into a mawkish sensibility, or crystallizes 
into all the prettinesses of allegorioal language. But he has 
wit at will, and of the flrst ^^t^y. His satirical and bur 
lesque poetry is his best. He I'esembles thef bee : he has 
its honey and its sting. 

Lord Byron, unlike Moore, shuts himself up in the impen- 
etrable gloom of his own thoughts, and buries the natural 
light of things in *'nook monastic." The Giaour, the Cor- 
sair, Childe Harold, are all the same person, and they arc 
apparently all himself. = The everlasting repetition of one 
subject — ^the same dark ground x>f fiction, with the darker 
colors of the poet's mind spread- over it — the unceasing ac- 
cumulation of horrors on horror's head, steels the mind 
against the sense ^f pain, as inevitably as the unwearied 
siren sounds and luxurious monotony of Mr. Moore's poetrr 
make it inaccessible to pleasure 
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Lord Bjrroii's poetiy ia as moiind ^ Mi. Moore's is csnre- 
less and dissipated. • lie has more depth of passi<m, more 
force and impetuosity, but the passion is always of the same 
unaccountable character, at once violent and sullen, fierce 
and gloomy/ In vigor of style and force, of conception, he, 
in one sense, surpasses every writer of the present day. 
He haa beauty sometimes lurking beneath his strength, ten- 
derness sometimes joined with the phrensy of despair. The 
flowers that adorn his poetry bloom over charael-houaea 
and the grave ! ^ 

THE DYING GLADIATOR. 

I see before me the Gladiator lie : 
' He leans upon his hand— his manly brow 

Consents to deajth, but conquers a«>ny. 

And his -droop'd head sinks gradually low ; 

And through nis side the last drqps, ebbing slow 
• From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 

The arena swims around him — ^he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail*d the wretch who wos 

He heard it, but he heeded not— his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He reck!d not of the life he lost nor prize. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

Tliere were his youn^'barbarians aU at play, ■ 

Thert was their Dacian mother— he, their sire, 

Butcher'd to make a Konuin holyday. 

All this rusVd with his blood— shall he expire, 
And unrevenged ? Arise, ye Goths ! and glut your ire ! 

WATERLOO. 

These was a sound of revelry by night, ' 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women.and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily, itnd when 
' Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eves look'd love to eyes which spake again, 

And aU went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush ! hark \ a deep sound strikes Uke a rismg knell 

Did ye not hear it? Not Hwas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unc(Mifined ; 

No sleep till mom, when Youth and Pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 

But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouHs its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Argi« arm ! it is— it is— the cannon's opening roar • 
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Milton, and Byron, were the poets whichhe chiefly studied. 
He had much to le^rn in composition ; and, had he lired, ha 
would, have looked almost with humiliation on much that 
is at present eulogized by h^s d^yoted admirers, But the 
soul of poetry is there, thpugh often dimly enreloped, andi 
many passages there are, and long ones; too, that heaye, and 
hurry, and glow along ih a divine enthusiasm. 

The following description, b^^him, of a poet, is 
thought' to apply to S,. T. Coleridge, whom we. have 
already noticed : 

" Most fit was such a plitce for musing men. 
Happiest sometimes when musing without aim. 
It was, indeed, a wondrous sort of bliss 
The lonely bard enjoy'd, when forth he walk*d 
Unpurposed ; stoo(( and knew not why ; sat dowii, 
And knew not where ; arose and knew not when ; 
Had eyes, and saw not ; ears, and nothing heard ; 
And sought— sought neither heaven nor earth— sought -naugm. 
Nor meant to think ; imi ran^ tguaniimef through voft 
^visionary things, fairer than aught 
That wot ; and aaw the distant tops of thbughta 
Which men of common statute ^neoer saWf 
Greater than aught that largest worlds could hoUdy 
Or give idea of to those who read. 
He entered into Nature's holy places 
Her inner chamber ^ and beheld her face 
UnveiTd ; and heard unutterable, things 
And incommunicable visions saw." 

The following extract exhibits a prophetic view ol 
the literature of the Course of Time, particularly de- 
scriptive of our own day of multitudinous publications; 
too many of which are faithfully portrayed in the laa* 
guage.of the author, as being. 

" Like swarms 
L • Of locusts, which Qod sent to vex a laa^ 

Rebellious long." 

THE BOOKS OF TIME, 
. " One glance of wonder, as we pass, deserve 
The books of Time. Productive was the world 
In many things ; but most in books : like swarms 
Of locusts, w^ch God sent tb vex a land ' 
Rebellious long, admonish'd long in vain^ 
Their numbers they poured annually on man. 
From heads conceivi^ig still : , perp^ual birth ! 
Thou wonderest how the wOrlii coUittLa^d them all ' 
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has sent for^ volume after volame, eaeh surpassing 
the other in sweetness and power. A tone of gentle, 
unforced, and persnaaive goodness pervades her poe- 
try ; it displays no fiery passion and resorts to no ve- 
hement appeal : it is often sad, but never exhibits a 
complaining spirit; her diction is harmonious and 
free ; her themes, though infinitely varied, are all hap- 
pily chosen, amd treated with grace, originality, and 
judgment. Her poetry is full of images^ but they are 
alwavs natural and true ; it is studded with ornaments, 
but they are never unbecoming." 

THE SWITZER'S WIFE. 
The bright blood left the youthful mother's che^ . 

Back do the linden-stem she lean'd her form ; 
And her lip trembled, as it strove to sneak, 

-Like a frail harp<string, shaken by the stonn. 
Twas but a moment, and the faintness pass'd, 
And the free Alpine spirit woke at Ikst 
And she, that oyer through her homq had moved 

With the meek thoughtfulness and quiet smile 
Of yeoman, calmly loirin^^ and beloved, ■ 

And timid in her happiness the whUe, 
Stood brightly forth and steadfastly, that hour 
Her clebr glauce kindling into sudden power. 
Ay, pale she stbod, hut with an eye of hght. 

And took her fair dhild to her holy breast. 
And lifted her soft voice, that gather'd might 

As it found language—^* Are we thus oppressed ? 
Then must we live upon our mountain-soa. 
And man must arm, and woman call on (Sod ! 
'* 1 know what thOu wouldst do— and be it doiie * 

Thy soul is darken'd with its fears for me. 
Trust me to Heaven, my husband .'—this, thy son. 

The \i&be whom I have borne thee, must be free 
And the sweet memory of our pleasant hearth 
May well give strength— if aught be strong on eartk 
** Thou hast been brooding o'er the silent .dread 

Of my desponding tears ; now lift once more, • 
My hunter of the huls, thy stately head, 

And let thine eagle glance mv loy restore ? 
I can bear all but seeing thee subaued— 
Take to ihee back thine own undaunted mood. 
. *' Go forth beside the waters, and along 

The chamoisxpaths, and through the forests go , 
And tell, in burning words, thy tale of wrong 

To the brave heaitrthat mid the hamlet glow. 
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Ctod ihftll -be with thoe, my beloVed I— A way ! 
- Bless but my child, and leave me-^I can pray '" 
He sprdn^ tip like a warrior-youth, awakingr 

To clanon-sounds upon the linging air ; ^ 
He caught her to hie breast, while proud tears hreaklc^g 

From his dark eyes, fell o'er her oraided hair — 
And ** Worthy art thou,'* was his jovous cry, 
*^That man for thee should gird himscdf to die. 
" Jtfv bride, my wife, the mother to my child ! . . 

Now shall thy name be armor to my heart ; 
Aad this our land, by chains no more defiled 

Be taught of thee to choose the better part ! 
I go— thy spirit on my words shaU dwell ; 
Thy gentle voice shall stir the Alps— Farewell !** 
And thus they parted, hy the quiet lake 
' In the- clear starlight ; he, the Stren^h td rouse 
Of the free hills ; she, thoughtful for his sa&e, 

To rock her child beneath the whi8t)ering boughs^ 
Singing its blue, half-curtain'd eyes to deep, 
With a low hymn, amid the stillness deej3. 

We -should be glad to qoote more largely irom this gifted 
poetess, and from others qf Great Britain, but mast limit 
oorselves to a criticism of Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, 
upon them — as a class. The British poetesses, he sajrs, 
seem a series of exceedingly sensible maidd and matrons — 
not '< with eyes in a fine phrensy rolling" — nor \irith hair 
disheveled by the tossings oif inspiration, but of calm cooAr 
tenances and sedate demeanory not very distinguishable fropa 
those we love to look on by " parlor twilight*' in any happy 
household we are in th^ habit of dropping in upon oj* an 
evening a fainiliar guest. 

SECTION XXII. 

BBNBY KIBKE WHITB. 

No one ban read the memoir of this young bard, 
from the elegant pen of SoUthey the poet, withotti 
deep sensibility. We shall furnish a few sketches to 
allure the youn^ student to an imitation of the literkiry 
industry of White, though it will be necessary to add 
a serious caution about that neglect of physical eulr 
ture, and of health, which brought him to a^remature 
grave at the age of twenty-one. 

When very young,, his love of reading .was de- 
cidedly idaiiifested. At eleven year9 of age, he one 
Y3 
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day, at the best schoolin Nottingbani,.wEdte a separ* 
ate compositionfor every boy in his cla^s, which con- 
sisted 01 about twelve or fourteen. The master said 
he had never known theih write so well upon any 
subject before, and could not refrain from expressing 
ills astonishment at the excellence of Henry's. 

At the age of thirteen, be wrote some verses, of 
which the following are a part : 

ON BBING CONFINED TO SCHOOL ONE PLEASANT MORNING 
IN SPRING. 

♦ ■* * *. ♦' ^ 
** How gladly would my sofll forego 

All that anthinetician8,know, 

Qi stiff gramnuuians quamtlv teach. 

Or all that industry can reacK 

To taste each inom the joys 

That with the laughing sun, aiise, . , 

And unconstrain'd to rbve along 

The bushy bj^akes and gle^s amon^ ; 

And wdo the muse's gentle power, 

In unfrequented rural bower !'' 

♦ * * • * ■ ♦ ♦ . 

In a few year? he entered on the study of law, and 
pursued it with an application so unremitting that he 
scarce allowed himself time to eat his meals, or to 
refresh his body by sleep. Even in his walks his 
mind was intensely occupied. Thus his health suf- 
fered and soon gave iray. His biography by Eh*. 
Southey, his .letters, and much of bis poetry, are in 
a high degree fascinating, ^e have not room for 
long extracts from his poems, but will furnish one of 
the most affecting character, probably among the 
last that he ever pent>ed-~found in the ckme of his 
Cheistiad, an unfinished poem. 

" TWis far haye I pursued my solemn themq 

With self-rewarding toil ; thus far have sung 
Ofgodlike deeds, far loftier than beseem 

Tne lyre,- whic^ I in early days have struiig ; - > • 

And now my spji^ts fukit, and Fhave hung. 
The shell, that solaced me in saddest hour, . 

On the dark cypress ! and the strings whieh rung 

With Jesus' praise; their harpings now are o'er, 
Or when the bt«eze comes by, moan, and are heard no BV-st. . 
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Professor Wilson's elaborate and extended criticism 
on Wordsworth, in Blstokwood^s Edinburgh Magazine^. 
for 1829. He ha» therein proved, by appropriate ex- 
tracts, that Wordsworth has displayed great powers 
of description, in the first place,' of external natfife ; 
secondly, pf nature, as connected With some intetnal 
passion or moral thought in the heart and mind ^f 
man ; thirdly, of human appearance, as indicative of 
human character, or varieties of feeling. He has also 
shown that Wordsworth has manifested an abili^ to 
more the afiectSons by means of simple pathos— timi 
te has occasionally attained a chaste and dassicil 
dignity — that be has suocessiuUy illustrated religious 
and moral truth ; and, finally, that he has brou^hl the 
sbnnet— that difficult vehicle of poetic inspiration— to 
its highest possible pitch of excellence. Professor, 
Wilson has shown that Wonis^orth has been over- 
estimated by his too ardent admirers, and underrated 
by those who have had neither importunity nor desire 
to investigate his 61aims to public notice. To this 
poet, he thinks, we are indebted for the most accurate 
and noble embodying Of Nature's grandest forms. 

The following descriptive passage is a friumplu** 
proof of the powers of language, when wielded by • ' 
pbwterful mind : - 

' "A step, 
A rtngle step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blina vapor, open'd to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking senae, or by the dreaming booI ! 
» ♦ ♦ ♦ _ ♦ ■ ♦ ' 

The appearance, insjahtaneonsiy disclosed, 
Was of a mighty cityr-boldlv say 
A wilderness of bmlding, sinking far ' . " 

And self-withdrawn into a wondroua depth. 
Far sinking into splendor, without end. 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold. 
With alabaster domes and silver sfores, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace nigh 
Uplifted 'f here, serene pavilions Ixight 
In avenues disposed ; thdre, towns begitl 
With battlements, that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars— iltuminatibn of all gems ! 
By earthly nature had the effect been wnmght 
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^ Upoii the dark inaleriaU. of tli9 storm 
Now pacified ; on thjam and on the coves, 
And mountain steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapors had receded, taking there ; . ' 
' Their station under a cerulean sky."— Excursion^ 

We might, perhaps, search in vain tbroiighout the 
whole compass of English poetry for another example 
of "-words tinged with so many colors." Here the 
hues of nature are presented to the eye. In the fol- 
lowing passage they are limited to the ear : • 
** Astounded in the mountain gap 
By peals of thunder, clap on clap. 
Ana many a terror-strikmgilash, ' , , 

And somewhere, as it seems, a crash ^ ' 

Among the rocks ; with weight of rain, 
And sidlen motions^ long and sU)W, 
That to a dreary distance go-r 
* Till breakiiig in upon t^e dying Strain, 

. A rending^, o'er his head tegras the fray again.*' 

Wagoner, i 

The linqs in the italic character discover the grace 
of imitative harmony. After God's own language, 
the Hebrew, and the affluent Greek, there is probably 
no tongue so rich in imitative harmonies as our own. 
Observe the difference between the two words snow 
and rain. The hushing sound of the sibilant, in the 
first, followed by the soft liquid and by the rounc}, firfl 
vowel, is not less indicative of the stilt descent of 
»now than the harsher liquid and vowel in the secoijd, 
are of the falling shower. 

• Wordsworth "^occasionally combines very beautiful 
feelings with 'beautiful imagery; in other words, as 
before remarked, be has successfully exhibited nature 
m connection with some internal passion,. or moral 
thought, in the heart and mind of man. For ex- 
ample s 

*' Has not the soul, the being of your life, ^ 

Receivedashockof awful consciousness, '. 

. In some calm season, when these lofty rocks. 

At night's approach, hring down the unclimdfd *h^ 
* Invest upon their circumaw>ient wails: 

A temple framing of dimensions vast. 

And yet not too" enormous for the sound 

Of human anthems— choral song, or bur^i 
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Sublime of instrtmientiil !iftrmoiiy", 
To glorify Jfch' Eternal ! What if these 
Did never break the stiHriess that preyails 
Here, if the solemn nightingale be mute, 
And the soft woodlark here did never chant 
Her veifpeye, Nature fails not to piovide 
, [mpulse and utteraoca The whispering air 
Sende inspiration: from the shadowy heights^ 
And blind recesses of the cavemM rocks ; 
' Tb& Uille rilh4md waters iaanberUss, 
JnaaHbUrbu dayli^, blend their fiotes 
With the loud streams : and often, at the hour 
, When issue forth the first pale starsy is heard, 
Within the circuit of this fabric huge. 
One voice — one Solitary raven, flying 
Athwart the concave of the dark blue dome,^ 
ITnseen, perchance above t^e power of sight-— 
An iron kneU 1 With echoes from afar,' 
Faint, and still fiainter/* — l&xcursion, % 

We have marked by. the italic character those por- 
tion? which deserve ^ecia) remark. 

WORDSWORTH^ PORTRAITS OF HUMAN BEfNOS. 

In executing these, not unfrequently he gives some 
masterly touches, which are to the character described 
what the hands of a watch are to a dial-plate. They 
tell the " whereabout" of v the whole man. The j>ott 
and the poetaster differ in this ; while the latter only 
describes either from recollection or from a survey 
of some object, the former, like the true painter, paints 
from an image before his mental eye— an image in 
this respect transcending Nature herself, inasmuch as 
it combines the selec.test parts of Nature. Here fol« 
lows a^ortrait of a true English Ploughboy: 

•*His }6ints are stiff; 
Benei^ a cumbrau^ frock, that to the knees 
Invests the thriving churl, his legs appear> 
Fellows to those which lustily upheld 
The wooden stools, for. eveirlasting use; 
' On which opr fathers sat. And mark his browl 
Under whose shaggy canopy are set 
' Two eyes, not dim, but ofa healthy stare { 

Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and strange , . 

Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 

Jl look or motion of intelligetice 

From infiuit conning of the Christ-croM tfm. 
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Tilfperfect masteiy crown the pama at last." 
There is, in the above lineg, a kinjd of forcible hu- 
mor which reminds one of Gowper's manner in The 
Task. 

Again, simpDe pathos is an excellent attribute of 
Wonls worth. ^ As aa example of thiis, t^rofessor Wil 
son introdnces extracts from *^ The Complaint of a 
Forsaken Indian Woman." FVom sickness, or failure 
of strength, she was left behind ia a wintery desert, 
while her companions moved on in pursuit of their 
business. The idea that she could have traveled, a 
little farther with her companions is thus stated : 
"Alas! ye might have dragg'd me oa. 
Another day, a single one I 
. ^ Too soon I yielded to despair- 
Why did ye listen to my prayer? 
' Whin ye were gone my UmJbe were strongp'.^ 

This is beautiMly trhe t6 nature. It is not for her 
own sake. that she clings so tenaciously to life and to 
human fellowship^ She is a mother; and, as every 
fraction of tim^ spent with her infant is a heap of 
l^old, so every least division of an houi^ passed apart 
from it is a weight of lead. Who can read tiie. con- 
tinuation of her complaint without being moved % 

, " My. child ! they gave thee to aTrnther^ 

A woman who was not thy mother.' 

Wten from my arms my babe they took. 

Oh me, how strangely did he look 1 
Through his whole body somethings ran» 

A must strange working did I see- 
As if he strove to be a nian. 

That he might pull the eledge for mxiJ* 

The first couplet is worth whole realms of amplifi- 
cation. The single line, 

" A woman who was. not thy mother,** 
is a world of feeling in itself. Thus does a great 
master find the shortest passage to the heart, w^ile 
a mere descrilier, waqd,eri(kg in a labyrinth.. never, 
reaches the heart at all; 

Another characteristic of Wordsworth is a certain 
claaBical dignity. His Laodaoua is an illustration of 
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this. The following sonnet is a good example of the 
chaste severity of Wprdsworth^s loftier style : 

SONNET. 
LONDON, 1802. 

. Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour 
England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword;- aiid pen, 
' Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and hower, / 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inw^ happiness. We are selfish mep , 
Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, fr^om, power. 
. Thy soul was Hke a star, and dtoeU apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound wax Wee the sea ,- . 
Pure as the naked heavens — majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life's common wa> 
. In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy hear^ 
The lowliest; duties on herself did lay. 

This is great writing: no affectation, no babyism 
here, whatever there may be in some of his writings. 
The portion marked hy italics is, in particular, gtand, 
from the very simplicity of its thought and diction^ 
Wordsworth knows that an inch of gold w^ better than a 
yard of gold leaf. 

Both as a mors^ and as a religious poet, Words- 
worth may take a high station, not only by the^ide 
of Young and of Cowper, but even of Milton. 

His sonnets are good, presenting specimens of the 
descriptive, the pathetic, the playiiil, the majestic, the 
fanciful, the imaginative. Lord Byron, in hi^ works, 
has introduced many a contemptuous sarcasm on this 
fine poet, and yet has unblushhigly stolen from him 
many a fine thought that adorns his own page : as in- 
stances, the third and fourth cantos of Childe Harold 
have been cited. 

On the whole, Professor Wilson denies to Wordsworth a 
place among the greatest of English poets, and yet assigns 
him a high place among true poets in general. The want 
of a fixed style, the inequahty of his compositions, the exu- 
berant verbosity of some, and the eccentric meanness of 
others; tlj^ striking deficiency whifch his works nsually 
dispfejr f^, iad^^^^^ — *^® ^^^ ®*^ many barriers between 
^^^^s^^Of^l Q^d the summit of fame. Although Milton is 
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the only poet who exoeeds him ia'46Totiunal stibtimity, yet, 
when we consider the universal excellence of the former in 
all that he has attempted — when we look, upon him as the 
author of the great English epic— it never cah.be conceded 
that posterity will assign the littter a statian beside him. 

On the other hand, the variety of subjects which Words ; 
worth has touched; the varied powers whieh he has dis- 
played; the passages of redeeming beauty interspersed 
even among the worst and the dtdlest. of his productions : 
the originality of detached thoughts scattered throughout 
works, to which, on the whole, we must deny the praise of 
originahty ; the deep pathos, and occasional grandeur of his 
lyre; his accurate observation of external nature ; and the 
success with which lie blends the purest and most devo- 
kioaal thoughts with, the glories of the .visible uniterse^-^ll 
Uiese are merits, which, although insufficient to raise him . 
to the shrine, vet fairly admit ium within the saefed temple 
«f poesy. 

SECTION XXIV. 

TBOMAS JtOOftK 

has written some beantiful poems, sacred as well as 
aeeular. It is to be regretted, as in the case of By- 
rota, that he has allowed himself so ojften to lend his 
splendid talents to the sad business of corrupting the 
morals of mankind. He has done so notonly in some of 
his poetical ivTiiings, but in his memdirs of Sheridan 
and Byron, particularly the latter. True and enlight- 
ened friendship for this distinguished poet would have 
led the biographer to make a more modest selection 
from the letters of his admired but dissipated friend. 

Mr. Knapp gives us the following just criticism upon 
Uie subject of this article : > 

It is difficult to speak of Moore wltfaout saying too 
little of his beauties or his faults. No man was ever 
more felicitons thata he in his peculiar style of writ- 
tog. His muse came not from Pindus,. braced with 
flununtain air, but all redolent from the paradise of 
Mohammed, full of joy and enchantment, bordering 
jipon intoxication. His sWeets never doy, nor can 
it be said that he is ever vulgar, however sensual. It 
must be confessed that, in bis late poetical works, he 
hem atoned for the looseness of his earlier writings. 
Z 
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A BBFLECTION AT 6E.A.. 
See how, beneath the moonbeam's stxule. 

Yon little billow, heaves its breast, 
And foam9 and sparkles for a while, 

And nmrmuring then subsides to rest. 
Thus manj the sport of bliss and care, 

Rises on Time's eventful sea ; 
And, having swell'd a moment theFe^ 

Thus melts into eternity ! 

MIRUM'S SONG. 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark ^ea ! 
Jehovah has triumph 'd, his people are free. 
Sing, for the pride of th^ tyrant is broken. 
His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave, 
^ How vain was their boasting ! The Lord hath but spokte« 
And chariots and horsemen are aunk in the wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah ha^triumph'd, his people are free. 
* * * ' * ♦ 

Lallah Rook" is Moore's best poem. 
, Of all the soQg-wnters (says Professor Wilson; 
that ever warbled, or chanted, or sung, the best, in 
our estimation, is verily none oth^r than Thomas 
Moore. True, that Robert Bums has indited several 
songs that slip into the heart, just like light, no one 
knows how, filling its chambers sweetly and silently, 
and leaving it nothing more to desire for perfect con- 
tentment. 

SECTION XXV. 

ROBEBT BURNS. 

He has written much of the sweetest poetry in the 
language ; much, also, that a just regard to his own 
reputation. would have suppressed and thrown into ob- 
livion. According to the poet Montgomery, " Bums, 

, as a writer, when worthily employing his talents, is 
the ppet of truth, of nature, and of Scotland. The 
^^firh praises bestowed upon this author must be con- 

^ned to tho best and the pilrest in morals and in taste. 

^/?e geujos of Bu^-ns resembled the pearl of Oleopa- 

^^> bofi. in i^s worth and its fortune: the one was 
^^^^(ifH? t>y ^^^^® ^ secret, beneath the depths o\ 
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he ocean; the other was produced and perfected by 
the same hand, in equal obsctirity, on the banks of the 
Ayre. The former was suddenly brought to light, 
and shone for a season on the foreheadof imperial 
beauty; the latter, not less unexpectedly, emerged 
from the shade, and dazzled and delighted an admir- 
ing nation, in tne keeping of a Scottish peasant. 
The fate of both was the same ; each was wantonly 
dissolved in the cup of pleasure, and quaffed by its 
possessor at one intemperate draught.*' 

Mr. M. has beautifully delineated his poetic powers 
inverse: 

What bird in beauty, flight, or song, 

Can with this bird compare, , 
' Who sang as sweet, and soc^r'd as strong , . 

As eT6r child of^^ir ? 

His plume, his note, his form, could Burns 

For whim or pleasure change ; 
He was not one, bu*: all by turns, 

With transmigration strange. 

.The black-bird, oracle of spring, 

When flow'd his moral lav ; 
The swallow, wheeling on nils wing. 

Capriciously at ylay ;^ 

The humming-bird, from bloom to bloom, 
• Inhaling heavenly babn; 
The raven, in the tempest's gloom ; 
The halQyon,.in the calm: 

111 " auld Eirk AUoway,'* the owl^ 

At witching time of night : 
By " bonnie l>oon," the earliest fowl 

That carol'd to the light. 
He was the wren amid the grove, 

When in his homely vein ; 
^ At Bannockbum the bird of Jove, 

With thunder in his train : 

The wood-lark, in his mournful hours ; 

The goldfinch, in his mirth ; 
The thrush, a spendthrift of his powers^ 

Enrapturing heaven and earth ; 
The swan, in majesW and grace. 

Contemplative and still ; 
But, roused, no falc<H} in the chate 

Could like his satire Ipll. 
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'^heiiiiiMt ill mi^ilMiljr^ 

In tenderness the doVer^ 
But more than all beside, w&s ha 

The nightingale in love. 
Oh f Had h6 never stoopfkitd shafidel 

r^ot lent a charm tovi^e, 
How had dsVoticn lov«d td liauM' 

Thatbkdofparadi»e'r ; 
^eac^ totha dead ! In Seotia'ts <jh«ir 

Of minstrels great and small, . ^ 
/ He sprang from his spontaneous ^re 

The phoatiiaf of them afli. 

The i^tyle of his patriotic poetry may be judged of 
from the following stanza. It is taken from his " Cot- 
ter's Saturday Night :'* . - 
" O Scotia ! my deati my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Hea.ven is sent, 
Long^ may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be bless'd with health, and peace, and sweet content , 
And oh, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury's contagion weak and vile ; 
Then however croWns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand, a wall of fire, around theii niuch-loVed isle." 

The kindness of his heart may be seen in the follow-, 
mg selectioni^ : 

ON SCARING SOME WATPEft-FOWt IN LOCH TTmiT 
Wh^, ye tenants of the Me, 
For me your watery haunt fofsetke T 
: Tellm0,.feltow-cr©atmti»» Whj* 
At my presencd timB you fly? 
Why dii^turb your social joysj 
Parent, filial, kindred ties ? 
Common friend to you and me, 
Nature^s gifts to all are fi'ipe ; 
Peaceful keep your dimplmg wave, ^ 

Busy feed, or wanton lave ; 
Or, beneath the sheltering rock, 
Bid0 thd lurging billowd* shock. 

Oonscioud, blUshiiig for our race. 
Soon, too soon, your fears T trace. 
Man, your proud, usurping Ibe. 
, Would bfl lord of all below ; 
Phunes himself in freedom's piid^ 
Tyrant rtem tto ail bedide. ' 

♦ . ♦<♦•.». ^ - , 
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of ctiafacfter, clear and itnpressii^e ficcotmts of ancient 
cu8tom3, details of battles, satisfying to the fancy, yet 
capable of enduring the sternest test of truth, in ad> 
dition to all these, his poems are written in ^he most 
harmonious verse^ and hi a style adapted equally to 
delight those who possess and those who are without 
a refined poetical taste. 

. Here we may commend to the perusal of Vbuth and 
of otheis, the two volumes of the " Select Works of 
British Poets," by Professor Frost and S. C. Hall, 
who have given also a more extended notice, than 
the limits of this work allow, of the poets we have 
named and of others. 

«OOTT AND WOKB0W&STB. 

Mr. Hazlitt presents the foflcwing portrait of fkem : 
Walter Scott describes that which is most c^ily and 
generally understood with more vivacity and el!eot than 
any body else. His style is clear^ flowing, and transparent : 
his sentiments, of which his style is an easy and natural 
medium, aire, common to him with his readeils. He differs 
from his readers only in a greater range of knowledge and 
facility of expression. His poetry belongs to the class of 
impronisdim poelry. It has neither depth, height, nor 
breadth in it ; neither uncommon strength nor nncommon 
refinement of thonght, sentiment, or language. He selects 
a story that is sure to please, Ml of incidents, characters, 
pecuUar manners, costume, and scenery ; and he tells it in 
a way that can offend no one. He never wearies or disap- 
points you. He is communicative, but not his own hero, 
l^e ifever obtrudes himself on your notice to prevelit 3K>ui 
seeing the subject. He is ve;y inferior to Lerd Byron 19 
intense passion, to Moore in deligbtiul fmcy^ te Mr. Werd»- 
worth in profound sentiment ; but ha has more ykturesq^ 
power than any of them ; th^t is, he places the objeotc 
themselves, aboQt which they might feel or think, in a much 
more striking point of view, with greater variety of dress 
and attitude, arid with more local truth of coloHng. Few 
desc]:iptiohs have a more complete reality, a more striking 
appearance of life and motion, thaii that of the Warriors in 
the Lady of the Lake, who start up at the command Of 
Hoderic Dfau, ftctn their cOneealment under the ferric add 
disappear again in afA instant The Lay of the Last Mii>- 
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strel and Mapnion are the fytit, ttAdpiBfAaps tbe best of his 
works. 

Mr. Wordsworth is the most CBiginal poet now living. 
He is the reverse of Walter Scoii in his defects and excel- ' 
lences. He has nearly all that the other wants, and wants 
ail that the other possiesses. His poetry is not external, but 
internal ; it does not depend pn tradition, or story, or old 
song ; he famishes it from his own mipd, and is his own 
subject. He is the poet of mere sentinient* O^many of 
thejyrical ballads and sonnets, it is not possible to speak in 
tern>s of too high praise, for their originality and pathos. 
The " Hart-Leap Well" is a favorite poetn with Mr. Hazlitt, 
We have not space for its insertion here. 

The Lake School of poetry y to which Mr. Wordsworth be- 
longs, had its origin in the French litv<dution, about the time of 
which English poetry had degenerated into the most trite, 
insipid, and mechanical of all things, in the hands of the 
followers of Pope and the old French school of poetry. 
Fro^ri the impulse of that revolution, poetry rose at once 
from the most servile imitation and tamest commonplace 
to "the utmost pitch of singularity and paradox. The change 
in the ^belles-lettres was as complete, and to many persons 
as (Startling, as the change in politics, with which it went 
hand in hand. According to the prevailing notiosts, all was 
to ,be natural and new. Nothing that was estabbshed was 
to be tolerated. All the commonplace figares of poetry, 
tropes, allegories, personifications; with th^ whole heathen 
mythology, were instantly discarded ; a classical allusion 
was considered as a piece of antiquated foppery ; rhyme 
was looked upon as a relic of the feudal system, and regular 
metre was abolished along with regular government. A 
singularly affected simplicity {nrevailed in dress and man- 
ners, in style and sentiment. Something new aiul original, 
no matter whether good, bad, ut indifferent, whether mean 
or lofty, extravagant or chOdish, was all that was aimed at, 
or considered as compatible with sound philosophy and an 
age of reason. The paradox they set out with was, that all 
things are by nature equally fit subjects for poetry ; or that, 
if there is any preference to be given, those that are the 
meanest and most unpromising are the best, as they have 
the greatest scope for the unbounded stores of thought and 
&ncy in the writer's own mitod, a^nd for a display of origi- 
nality ai)d invention. 
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LAI^T OF THE LAKS. 

XIII, 

As the tall ship, whose lofty p^ow 
Shall never stem the billows more, 
;Desertedbyher gallant band, . 
Amid the breakers lies astrand : 
So, on his couch, lies Roderie Dhu ! 
And oft his fever'd limbs he threw 
In toss abrupt, as when her sides 
Lie rocking m th' advancing tides. 
That shake h^r frame to ceaseless beat. 
Yet can not heave her from her seat i 
Oh ! how 4]nlike her course at sea ! 
Or his free step on hill' and lea !^ 
Soon as the mmstrel he could scan, 
— " What of the lady ? of my clan ? 
My mother ? — Douglas ? — tell me all ! 
Have they been rum'd in my fall ? 
Ah, yes ! or wherefore ait thou here ? 
Yet speak-^speak boldly— do not fear^** " 
(For Allan, who his mood well knew, 
Was choked with grief and terror too.) ' 
*» Who fought ? who fled ?— Old man, be brief: 
Some might, for they had lost their chief. 
Who basely live ?— who bravely died ?** 
" O, calm tflee, chief!" the minstrel cried, . 
« Ellen is safe."—** For that, thank Heaven V 
** And hopes are for the Douglas given ; 
The Lady Margaret too is well. 
And, for thv clan— on held or fell. 
Has never narp of minstrel told 
Of combat fought so true and bold ; 
Thy stately pine is yet unbent. 
Though many a goodly bough is rent.** 

xlv. 
The chieftain rear*d his form on high, 
An4 fever's fire was in his eye ; 
But ghastly, p^le, and livid streaks 
Checkered his swarthy brow and cheeks. 
— '* Hark, minstrel ! I have heard thee pla]^ 
With measure bold, on festal day. 
In yon lone isle — again where ne*er 
Shall harper play, or warrior hear ! 
That stirring air that peals on high. 
O'er Dermicrs race our victory. 
Strike it ! and then (for w«ll thou canst), 
Free from thy minstrel spirit glanced, - 
Fling me the picture of tne fight. 
When met my clan the Saxon might." 
• ♦ ' # • ♦ 
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• The host maves hke ft deep sea-wave. 
Where rise no rocks its pnd^ to brave, 

£Ugh swelling, dark, and slow. 
The lake is passM, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 
Before the Trosach's rugged jaws ; 
And here the horse and spearman pauBe, 
While^ to explore the dangerous glen» 
Dive through the pass the archer men. 

XVII. 

At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 
As all the fiends, from heaven that fdl. 
Had peal'd the banner cry of hell ! 
Forth from the pass in tumult driven^ 
Lake chaff before the wind of heaven, 

The archery appear : 
For life! for life! their flight they ply— 
And shriek; and shout, and battle cry, ^ 
And plaids and bonnets waving high, 
And broadswords flashing to the sky, 

Are maddening in the rear. 
Onward they (Irive in dreadful race, 

Pursuers and pursued ; v . > 

Before that tide of flrghl and chase. 
How shsdl it keep its rooted place, 

The spearmen's twilight wood ? 
— " Down, dbwn," cried Mar, "yourjanceadownt 

Bear back both friend and foe !" 
Like reeds before the tempest's frown, 
That serried grovc/of lances brown 

At once lay level'd low I 
And closely shouldering, side by side, 
The bristling ranks the onset bide. 
♦ **♦«. 

'•rofessbr Wflson ranks Scott far above Byron, in point 
r t^nius. His remarks, in substance, are as follows : 

We shall never say that Scott is iShakspeare ; but we 
shall say that he has conceived and created>-you know 
the meaning of these words — a far greater nupiber of char- 
acters — of real living, flesh-and-blood human beings — and 
that more naturally, truly, and consistently, than Shakispeare, 
who was sometimes transcendently great in pictures of the 
passions ; but out of their range, which surely does not 
comprehend all rational being; was — ^nay, do not threaten 
to mucder us — a confused and irregular delineator of human 
life The genius of Sir Walter Scott^ it will not be <lenied 
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is pretty national, and so are the subjects of aU his noblest 
works, be. they poemS) or novelar and romances by the au- 
thor oC " Waverley." Up to the era of Sir Walter, living 
people had some vague, general, indistinet notion about 
dead people mouldering away to nothing centuries ago, in 
regular kirk-yards and chance burial-places, " mang muirs 
and mosses many 0," somewhere or other in that d&cultly 
distinguished and very debateable district called the Bor- 
ders. All at once he touched their tombs with a.diyiniDg 
rod, and the turf streamed out ghosts. Some in woodman't 
dresses— most in warrior's mail— rgreen archers leaped fof» 
with yew bows and quivers, -and giants stalked, shakinji 
spears. The gray chronicler smiled, and, taking up his 
pen, wrote in lines of light the annals of the chivalrous and 
heroic days of aiild feudal Scotland. The nation then, for 
the first time, knew the character of its ancestors ; for those 
were not spectres — not they, mdeed—- nor phaiitoma of the 
brain— but gaunt flesh and blood, or glad and glorious ; base- 
bom cottage-churls of the olden time» bedause Scottish^ be- 
came familiar to .the love of the nation's heart, and so to its 
pride did the high-bom lineage of palace kings. His themes 
in prose or numerous verse are still '* knights, and lords, 
and mighty earls," and their lady-l6ves — chiefly Scottish — 
of kings that fought for fame or freedom — of fatal Flodden 
and bright Bannockbum — of the Deliverer. If that be not 
national to the teeth, Homer was no Ionian, Tyrtseus not 
sprung from Sparta, and Christopher North a Cockney. Let 
Abbotsford, then, *H^ cognomened by thosd that choose it, 
the Ariosto of the It orth— rwe shall continue to call him plam, 
simple, immortal Sir Walter. 

There is a long catalogue of other poets, of more or less note, 
far an account of whom we can, with great pleasure, only refer to 
Chambers's " History -of English Literature,*' from which we have 
freely selected ftnd copied, in making out these sketches and se- 
lections. To the same work would wd refer the student for* 
satisfactory and able record of the Prose-writers of Great Britain, 
that have floarished since the beginning of Enghsh literature. 
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AMSaiCAN JLITBRATURB. 

CHAPTER I. 

AMERICAN POCT«. # 

SECTION I. 

POETS OP OUS BEYOLtTTIOKAST PEBIOO. 

Cit U sQggeBted to teachers, in thA nm of the Seventh m well a« the 
Sixth Pikrt, to examine their pupils upon the charaeteratiesoTeach antbor, 
•al'to xequire thtm to read, before their daaa, tiie speoinieBa of each pocfi 
with a yk(vr to Utonuy ariticiam.] - . . 

Mr. Griswold, in his CoUection of Amencan Poetiy, 
remarks that before the Revolutionj before the time 
whj^ the spirit of freedom began to influence the na- 
tional character, very little verse worthy of preserva- 
tion was produced in America, and that the i>obtrt of 
THE COLONIES was without originality, energy, feeling, 
or correctness x>f diction. 

, , (1.) Of the Revolutionary times Philip Freneau was 
the most distinguished poet — the room-mate, while in 
Princeton College, ^f James Madison. 

(2.) John Trvmbvll, LL.D,, bom in Connecticut, 
1750, died in 1831, having distinguished himaeltas the 
«ttt)|or of M^Fingali atburlesque poem, directed agaiast 
the enemies of American liberty. It is written in Hu- 
dibrasCic strain* and is said to be the best imitation of 
the great satire of Butler that was ever written. He 
was author of another poem written in the same style, 
entitled the " Progress of Dullness,''^ which was eageriy 
read during the Revolution. From his description of 
the fop of those days we exiract the following Unes * 
** Then, lest religion, he should need, 

Of pious Hume hell learn his creed ; 

By strongest demonstpation shown, 

£vince that nothing can be known ; 

Take arguments convey'd hj doubt, 

On Voltaire's trust, or go without j 

'Gainst Scripture rail in modem lore. 

As thousand fools hate rail'd before ; 
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For the stores of science brought us, , 

For the charm thy goodness gave 
To the lessons thou hast taught us, 

Can wfe give thee but a grave ?" 

♦ *> . * , ' * •.''■• * 

The study of such an author by the young must 
beget noble ^nd virtuous sentiments, and tend to 
purify the fountains of American literature. 

SECTION III. 
(1.) RicHAUD H. Dana, of Massachusetts, has written po 
ems that are justly piro&OHiiced to be characterized by high 
religious purpose, simple sentiment, profound philosophy, 
^ure and vigorous diction. The Bucaneer is his principal 
poem, The wretchedness of a depraved heart, the growth 
and operation of thoise harassing emotions which prey^ome^ 
times in the bosom of the guilty, are portrayed in vivid colors 
and with strong effect. The " Changes ctf Home" is of au 
opposite character. It is a poem of great beauty. Says an 
sMimirable critic, G. B. Oheever, " We are disposed to rank 
Mr. Dan^rat the head of all the Amerjcanpoets, not except- 
ing Bryant ; and we think this is the judgment which pos- 
terity will pass upon his writings. Not I^cause he is su- 
perior to aU others in the eloquence of hil language, and in 
the polished beauty and finish of his compositions ; in these 
respects, Bryant has, in this country, no equal; and Mr. 
Dana is often careless in the dress of bis thoughts. It will 
be long ere any one breathes forth the soul of poetry in a 
finer strain than that to the ' Evening Wihd,' and Coleridge 
himself could hardly have written a nobler^ Thanatopsis.' 
But Mr. Dana has attempted and proved successful in a 
higher and more .difiicult range of poetry. He exhibits 
loftier powers, and his compositions agitate the soul with 
a deeper emotioii. His language, without being so beauti- 
ful and finished, is yet more vivid, concise, and alive, and 
. informed with meaning. His descriptions of natural objects 
may not pass before the mind with such sweet harmony, 
but they oft^n present, in a single line, a whole picture be- 
fore the imagination, with a vividness and power of com- 
pression which are astonishing. For instance : 

' But when, the lighr windb lie at rest, 
And on the glatayy heaving tea . 
The black ducky vfitk her gfo»«y kreaat, 
Sit» Mwingiag silenify.** 
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JD^d tegislatioii look.; which ^U he fit'd .' 
Upon the bhizing paaoply, undazzled. 
No terrors had the scene for him, who oft, 
Upon the thunder-shaken hill-top, veil'd 
With smoke and lightnings, witn Jehovah talked, 
And from his fiery hand received the law. 
Beyond the Jewish niler^ banded close, I saw 
The twelve apostles stand. O, with what looks 
Of ravishment and joy, what rapturous tears, 
. What hearts of ecstasy, thev ^gazed again 
On their beloved Master! What a tide 
Of overwhelming thoughts press'd to their souls. 
When now, as He so frequent^promised, throned, 
And circled by the hosts of heaven, they traced 
The well-known lineaments of Him who shared 
Their wants and sufferings here ! Full many a day 
Of fasting spent with Him, and night of prayer, 
Rush'd on their swelling hearts. 

Turn now, where stood the spotless Virgin : sweet 
. Jier azure eye, and fair her golden ringlets j 
But changeful as the hues ot infancy 
Her face. As on her son, her God, she gazed, 
Fix'd was her look — earnest and breathless ; now 
Suffused her glowing c^eek *, now, changed to pale ; - 
First, round her hp a smild celestial play'd. 
Then, fast. &st ram'd the tears. Who can interpret ^ 
Perhaps some thought maternal crossed her heart, 
'"hat mused on days long past, when on her bf-east 
Iv e helpless lay, aisd of His infant smile ; 
, Or on those nights of terror, when, from worse 
Than wf'lves, she hasted with her babe to Eg3rpt,** 

SECTION IV. 
(1.) Charlcs ISprague, of Boston, has displayed «ex 
4U>8ite taste in some of his poems. Read the follow 
ing account of a death and burial at sea. 
'^Return ! alas ! he shall return no more. 

To bless his own sweet home, his own proua snore. 

Look once again— cold in his cabin how, 

Death's iinger-mark is on his pallid brow ; 

^o wife stood by, her patient watch to keep. 

To smile on him, then turn away to weep ; 

Kind woman's pkce rough mariners supplied. 

And shared the waoderePs blessing when he di^« 

-WrappM in the raiment that it Igng must weai» ^ ' 

His body to the deck they slowl3r bear ; 

Even there the spirit that I sing is true ; 

The crew look on with ead* but cuojoue via^ "^ ^ 
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an air of itnahikMBwad oarifuiaUty whieb «ott)d come 
from the student of nature alone. H« is less Ike poet 
of artificial life than of nature and the feelings. There 
is something for the heart as well as for Uie lender- 
standing and fancy, in all he writes ; something which 
touches our sensibility, and awakens deep-ioaed, sa- 
cred reflections." 

" Again, he charms us by his simplicity. Hjs pic- 
tures are never overcharged. His strains, moreover, 
are exi^uisitely finished. Besides, no sentiment or 
expression ever drops from him which ^e most rigid 
ppralist would wish to blot." 

'* Thanatopsis" has been already referred to. We 
forbear to quote it, merely because it has been so 
often copied, and' may, perhaps, be familiar. But we 
hesitate not to say that the langu^e of poetry p^- 
sents 09! a sweeter page than that which is occupied 
lyith Mr Bbry ant's address to the ♦* Evening Wind.* 

TO THE evening' WINP. 

'** Spirit that hreathest through my lattice, thoa 

That coolest the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow j 

Thou hast been out^ upon the d^p at play, > - 
Ridkifr all day the Wild, blue waves till norar, 

Ro^ghemog their eiest^^ and scftttsrii^hijiih t)^ir ivjriw. 
And swelling the white sail. 1 welcome thee 

To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea \"- 

'* Nor I alone : a thousanri lytfOW JFom^ , 

Inhale thee in the fullness of delight ; 
. Aod liliguid fpDnd rise vga, and pulses |)0i]p4 
, Livelier, at doming of the wind of night; '■.'"' 
And, languishing: to hear thy grateftil sound, 

tiles the vast mland stretchM beyond the sight. < 

60 forth into the gathering rtiade ; go forth, 
eod'abletmngbfwtheid upon the fainting efirtjL'' v 

Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 

Carl the still wafers, bright with stvs, ^od iPUfff 
- The wide old wood frcsn his majestic rest, 

Summoning from the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deeb harmonies that haunt nis breast ; 

Pleasant shall be thy way where ipeekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And 'twizt the overshadowing br$U)ches ^d the graa* * 
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The foUowiiy akfiick of the *' Yaak^es'^ » t^en 
from ail unpuUii^ed Jpoem, cotitled Connttctieut : 

'* They love their load because it is their owb^ 

And scorn to give aught other reason wh 
Would shake hand? with a king upon his t 

And think it kindness to his majesty : 
^ stubborn race, fearing and flattering none. 

Such arethey nurtured, such they live and die. 
All— hut a few apostates, who sie meddling 
■With merchandise, pounds, shillings, pence, and pedd&Dg, 
prwandeting throu|di southern counties, teaching 

The A B C from Webster's Spelling-book : . *' 
Gallant and godly, making love^^nd preaching, 

.And gaining, by what they call ' hook and crook/ 
And what moralises c^ overreaching, 

A decent living. The Virginians Took 
Upon them with as favorable eyes . ' 

As Gabviel on the devil in Paiadise. 
But these are but theur outcasts. View them near 

At home, where all their worth and pride are placed : 
* ' And there their hospitable fires bum clear, 

jbid there the lowliest fam»-houee hearth is graced 
With manly h^arts^ in piety siiieeie, 

Faithfiil m love,.m honor stern and chaste. 
In friendship warm and true,^ in danger brave. 
Beloved in life, and sainted m the grave." 

SECTION V. 
, (1.) N. P. Willis, Maine, bora 1807. In toe opai 
ion of Mr. Griswold, "the prose and poetry pf Mr 
Willis are alike distinguished for exquisite imish and 
melody. His language is pure, varied, and rich ; his 
imagination brilliant, and his wit of the ilnest quality 
Many of his description? of natural sqenery are wnt- 
ten pictures : apd uq oiher author has rfpresenfed with 
equal vivacity and truth the manners qf the azfi. Hut 
dramatic poems have been the meet successw woj^^ 
of their ]und produced in Americal They exhibit a 
deep acquaintance with the common sympathies and 
passions, and ure as remariLable s^ his other writings 
for affluence of language and imagery, and descriptive 
power. Willis is more thaxi any o&er of our besi 
writers the ppet of tlie worldt familiar with the secret 
springs of ^tion in social life* and moved himself by 
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That was so esqaiMtdj mue^ Qw dew 

Of the damp grave has ttueii! Who,soloTed, 
Is left among the tivingt Who hath walk'd 
The worid with such a wiimjiig lofreliness. 
And on its bright brief joatBer, gatbBi'4 up 
Such treasmes of aflfection ? She was loved 
Only as idols are. She was the pride 
. Of her fiunihar sphere— the daily wr 
' Of all who on her gracefolnesa might gaxe. 
And in the light and music of her way, 
Have a companion's portion. W1k> coald feel* 
Wlule looking upon beauty such aJs hers. 
That it would ever perish * It i* Ukt 
The vufUing of attar into the tky 
While you are gazing on if , or a dream 
In its most ravishing 9weetne88 rudely broken." 

(2.) Mbs. L. H. SwocBinEY, of Coimecticnt : bom in 
1797. Her poetical productions are very numerous. 
Her contributions to periodical works are very fre- 
quent, and, in general, excellent ; always so in respect 
to their religious spirit and tendency. She deserves 
the gratitude of her age for her .numerous writings, 
both in prose and poetry. Among the former stand 
high in public favor her " Letters to Young Ladies." 

in her elegant work, " Pleasant Memoirs of Pleas- 
ant Lands,'' published since her recent visit to Eng- 
land, we find the following notice of the poet Southeyt 
whom she declined going to see on account of his 
mental derangement : • 

I thought to see thee in thy lake-girt home. 
Thou of .creative soul ! I thought with thee 

Amid thy mountain solitudes to roam. 
And hear the voice whose echoes, wild and free, 

Had strangely thrill'd me, when my life was new, 
With old romantic tales of wondrous lore ; 

But ah ! they told me that thy mind withdrew 
Into tny mystic cell— nor evermore , 

Sat on the lip, in fond, (amiHar word, 
Nor through the speaking eye her love repaid, 

Whose heart for thee with ceaseless care is stirr'd. 
Both night and day ; upon ^er willow shade 

Her sweet hari) hung/ They toW me, and I wept. 

As on 'my pilgrim way o'^r England's vales I kept." 

A fine critic in the " North American Review'* of 
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1835, bears the following just tribute to Mrs Sigour-^ 

" The excellence of all her poems is quiet and un- 
assuming. They are full of. the sweet images and 
bright associations of domestic life ; its unobtrusive 
happiness, its unchanging affections, and its cares and 
sorrows ; of the feelings naturally inspired by life's, 
▼iclssitudes, from the cradle to the deathbed ; of the 
hopes that bum, like the unquenched altar- fire, in that 
chosen dwelling-place of virtue and religion. - The 
light of a pure and unostentatious faith shines around 
them, blending with her thoughts, and giving a tender 
coloring to her contemplations, like the melancholy 
beauty of our own autumnal scenery." 

We only add the following beautiful lines on the 

MABRUGE OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
No word ! no sound ! But yet a solemn rita 
Proceedeth through the festive, lighted hall. ' 

Hearts are in treaty, and the soul doth take 
That oath, which, unabsolved, must stand tiU> death, 
With icy seal, doth stamp the scroll of life. 
No word ! no sound ! But stiU yon holy man, 
With strong and graceful gesture, doth impose 
The irrevocable vow, and with meek prayer 
Present it to be registered in Heaven. 

Methinks this silence heavily doth brood 
Upon the spirit. Say, thou flower-crown'd bride, 
What means the sigh which from that ruby lip 
Doth 'scape, as if to seek some element 
Which angels breathe ? 

1\£ute ! mute ! 'tis passing strange 
Like necromancy alL And yet, 'tis well ; 
For the deep trust with which a maiden cast 
Her ail of earth, perchance Her all of heaven,, 
' Into a mortal's hand, the confidence 
With which she turns in every thought to him, 
Her more than brother, and her next to God, 
Hath never yet been shadow'd out in word, 
Or told in laiigua'ge. 

So, ye voiceless pair. 
Pass on in hope. For ye may build as firm 
Your silent altar in each others' hearts, 
And catch the sunshine through the clouds of time 
A s cheerily, as though the pomp of speech 
Did herald forth the deed. Ana when ye dwell 
B B 
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The shinmg wire she peck'd and twirPd ; 

Tnen.bore it to her bough, • 

Where on « flowery twig 'twas cnrPd, 

The bird can show voa how ; 
But when enough of that bright stuff 

The cunning builder bore 
- Her house to make, she would not take, 

Nor did she covet, more. 
And when the tittle artisan, 

While neither pride nor guilt 
Had enter'd in her pretty plan, , ^ 

Her resting-place had built; 
With here and there a plume to spare 

About her own light form. 
Of these, inlaid with skill, she made 

A lining soft and warm. 
But, do you think the tender brood 

She fondled there, and fed, 
Were prouder when they understood 

The sheen about their bed ? 
Do you suppose they ever rose, 

Of higher powers possess'd, 
Because they knew they peep'cj and grew 

Within a silver nest ? 

(2.) LucRETiA and Margaret Davidson, New-York 
are remarkable for the early development of their 
poetic capacities. Both died before they had reached 
seventeen years of age. Their writings have teen 
collected by Washington Irving, accompanied with an 
interesting memoir. ^ 

(3.) James G. Pkrcival, of Connecticut, bom 1796. 
His first published volume contains many poems writ- 
ten in his seventeenth year. His early publications 
ffave just offence by their sceptical sentiments, but 
his later writings are said to be free from these. It 
is stated that none of our poets surpass Dr. Percival 
in learning, scholarship, or universality of informa- 
tion. According to Mr.Kettell, '* his poetry is more 
imaginative than sentimental, rather diffuse, and often 
negligent. But his language is well selected and pic- 
turesque, bold and idiomatic ; his verse is harmonious, 
and contains m^Xij of those sweet and hallowed forms 
of expression which render poetry the repository of 
the most striking truths, as w«ll as the vehicle of the 
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finest emotions. His delineations of human feeling 
and conduct are sometimes beyond life and nature, 
and bordering on the extravagant." 
You are now presented with his affectii^ picture of 

THE BESERTED WIFE. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ f 

" I had a husband once, who loved me : now 
He ever wears a frown upon his brow. 
And fe^ his passion on a wanton's lip. 
As bees, from laurel flowers, a poison sip ; 
But yet I can not hate. Oh ! there were hoars 
When I could hang forever on bis eye, 
And Time, who stole with swiftness by, 
Strew'd, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 
1 loved him then — he loved me too. My heart 
Still finds its fondness kindle, if he smile ; 
The memory of our loves will ne'er depart ; 
And though he often sting me with a dart, 
Venom'd and barb'd, and waste upon the vile 
Caresses which his babe and mine should share ; 
Though he should spurii me, I will calmly bear 
His madness ; and snould sickness come, and lay 
Its paralyzing hand upon him, then 
I would, with kindness, all my wrongs repay^ 
Until the penitent should weep, and say 
How injured, and how faithful I had been.** 

SECTION vni. 

(1,) J. G. C. Brainkad, of Connecticut, died 1828. 
His collection of poems consists of articles written 
nastily for a weekly newspaper edited by him ; yet, 
says Mr. Kettell, " these productions, so little elabo- 
rated, and written under various causes of enervation, 
are stamped with an originality, boldness, force, and 
pathos, illustrative of genius, not, perhaps, inferior to 
that of Burns, and certainly much resembling it in 
kmd. No man ever thought his own thoughts more 
independently than he did." 

Read his lines on 

THB INDIAN SUMMER. 
** What is there saddening in the autunm leaves T 
Have they that * green and yellow melancholy* 
That the pweet poet spake of? Had he seen 
Our variegated woods, when first the frost 
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Turns into beauty all October's chaimsf-- 
When the dread fever quits us— when the stotma 
Of the wild Equinox, with all its wet, 
Has left the land, as the first deluge leftit/^ 
With a bi;ight bow of many colors hvmg 
Upon the forest tops— he had not sigh'd. 

The moon stays longest for the hunter now ; 
The trees cast down their fruitage, and the l^lithe 
And btisy squirrel hoards his winter stcve ; 
While man enjoys the breeze that sweeps along 
The bright blue sky above him, and that bends 
Magnificently all the forest's pride, 
Or whispers through the evergreens, and' asks, 
' What is thftre saddeniijg in the autumn leaves?*" 

(8.) H. W. Longfellow — Maine. The North American 
Review for 1844, among other remarks, furnishes the fol- 
lowing, upon his poeins. Hid great characteristic is that 
of addressing the moral nature through the imagination, of 
iinkiiig moral truth to intellectual beauty. The best literary 
artist is he who accomnwdectes his diction his subject. . In 
this Longfellow is an artist. By learning " to labor and to 
wait/' by steadily brooding over the chaos in which thought 
and emotion fijfst appear to the mind,, and giving shape and 
life to both before uttering them in words, he has obtained 
a singular mastery over expression. By this we do not 
mean that he has a large command of language. No fallacy 
is greater than that which confounds fluency toith expression. 
Washerwomen, and boys at debating clubs, often display 
mope flueaey than Webster ; but his words are to theirs as 
the K^'mg thunder to the patter of rain. Pelieity, not flu- 
eny of language^ is a mer^. 

Longfellow has a perfect command of that expression 
which results from restraiifiiig father tfaaa cnltiTating fla- 
eney, and his maimer is adapted to his theme. His words 
are often fictwress of his thought. He selects with great 
detieacy and precision the exact phrase which best ex- 
presses or suggests his idea. He c<^rs his style with the 
skill of a painter. In that higher departm«iit of his art, that 
of so combining his words and images that they make mu- 
ne to the soul as well as to the ear,. and conrey not only 
his feelings and thoughts, but adso the very tone and eondi- 
tioa of the soul in which they hare being, he likewise e^- 
ccb. In *' Maidenhood" and " Ehidymioii," this power is 
admirably displayed. In one of his best poems, " The Skel- 
eton in Armor," he manages a difiScult ver^ with great skill. 
Bb3 
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His felicity in addressing the moral natare of man may 
be discovered in the following lines : * 

** Lives of great men all jemind ns. 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us ^ 

Footprints on the sands of titne^ 
Footprints that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er litems solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwreck'd brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again.*' 

This is very different from 
the example of the great an 
and that the record of our d 
en the breasts of those w 
suffer. 

Longfellow's verse qccuj 
the poetry of actual life an 
ism. Like all neutrals, he 
ots of both parties ; but it i 
exact point, beyond which 
out being neglected or ridic 
power, is around his corapc 
dent," the affluence of his 
grandeur, and beauty^ is m( 

SE( 
J6HN G, Whittieb (say 
one of our most <diaract( 
warmth of temperament, 
verse, which sweeps evei 
and imagination cfan hard] 
panion. His vehement s( 
tive faculties to complete 
The stormy qualities of h; 
of conscience, produce a 
n^es all the deadly arms 

is merciless and undistinguishing ; he almost screams with 
rage and indignation. Of late, he has somewliat primed 
the rank luxuriance of his style. He has the soul of a great 
poet, and we should not l)e surprised if he attained the 
vheight of excellence in his art. 
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SECTION X. 
Alfred B. Street, of Albany, editor of the Northern 
Light, is well entitled to a plaee among American po- 
ets, as will be apparent from his description of the 
Gray jForest Eagle. 

THE GRAY FOREST EAGLE. 
With storm-daring'pinion and sun-dazing eye, 
The Gray Forest Eagle Is king of the sky ! 
Oh ! little he loves the green valley of flowers, 
Where sunshine and song cheer the bright summer hours, 
For he hears ia those haunts only music, and. sees 
But rippling of waters and wavine of trees ; 
There the red-robin warbles, the honey-bee hums, 
The timid quail whistles, the shy partridge drums ; 
And if those proud pinions, perchance, sweep along, 
There's a shrouding of plumage, a hushing of song ; 
The sunlight falls stilly on leaf and on moss, 
And there's naught but his shadow black gliding across ;' 
But the dark, gloomy gorge, where down plunges the foam. 
Of the fierce rock-Iash'd torrent, he claims as his home ; 
There he blends his keen shriek vnth the roar of the flood. 
And the many-voiced sounds of the blast-smitten wood ; 
From the fir's lofty sumnut, where mom hangs its wreath. 
He views the mad waters white writhing beneath : 
On a limb of that moss-bearded hemlock far down, 
With bright azure mantle and gay mottled crown, 
The kingfisher watches, while o'er him his foe. 
The fierce hawk, sails circling, each moment more low ; 
Now poised are tnose pinions and pointed that beak, 
His dread swoop is ready^ when hark ! with a shriek 
His eyeballs red blazing, high bristling his crest, 
His snake-like neck arch'd, talons drawn to his breast. 
With the rush of the wind-gust, the glancing of light, 
The Gray Forest Eagle shoots down in his flight ; 
One blow of those talons, one plunge of that neck, 
The strong hawk hangs lifeless, a blood-dripping wreck ; 
And as dives the free kingfisher, dart-like on high 
With his prey soars the eagle, and melts in the sky. 
* # ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦_♦'♦ 

The advanced age to which the eagle is supposed 
to attain is thus beautifully described : 

Tune whirls round his circle, his yeara roll away. 
But the Gray Forest Eagle minds little his sway ; 
Hie diild spurns its buds for youth's thorn-hidden bloom, 
Seeks maimood's bright phantoms, finds age and a tomb ; 
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But the eagle's eye dims not, his wing is unbow*d, 

Still drinks he the sunshine, still scafes he the cloud* 

'the green tiny pine shrub points up from the moss, 

The wren's foot would cover it, tripping across ; 

The beechnut down dropping would crush it beneath. 

But 'tis warm'd with heaven's sunshine and faim'd by its breafch , 

The seasons fly past it, its head is on high. 

Its thick branches challenge each mood of the sky ; 

On its rough bark the moss a green mdntle creates, 

And the deer from hi« antlers the velvet down gratis ; 

Time withers its roots, it lifts sadly in air 

A trunk dry and wasted, a top jagged and bar^, 

Tai it rocks ' '' '^ ' . . ,, 

Its brown in 

The eagle hi 

He has seen 

Then prostrs 

But the Gra 

His flaming 

Still drinks : 

He has seen 

In bud and i 

The thickets 

And the sjiri 

He has seen 
. And the smc 

He has seen 

And the brej 

H6 sees the 

And his eras 

And his shn 

By the low o 

He has seen 

And he sees 

But his flam 
Still drinks 1 
An emblem < 
Is the Gray 1 
It scorns the 

T^ere rocked ^ ?^^ ^°?«?^* i^ ?P™^« into birth ; 
It's^kSS «n J *£f whirlwind baptized in the foam, 
^ yarned and chensK'd, and there is its home ! 

E. W B O SECTION XI. 

has notyetuubU^^'A^^^?^^''^«^' Massachusetts, 

Po«tiy, in the wZti '* .contnbutiona to American 
weekly penodicals of our stam, giving 
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promise of future productions of rare excellence. 
The following lines form part of a poem published in 
the New-York Tribune of August 8th» 1844. The 
subject is 

AHAB. — S Chronicles, zviii. 
A day of spleiulor dawneth on thy towers, 
Princely Samaria ! From dome to dome 
Leaps tne bright flush that heraldeth the smi ! 
Thy walls, whose frowning battlements are stem 
From time and war^ thy skyey turrets' tops ; 
Thy palaces, the pride of Israel 
And royal Ahab, and thy massy 'grates, 
Whose lofty fronts are wrought with storied brass, 
All lift a pompous welcome to the mom. 
The sun of Palestine is still beloW 
The unwaked mountams, yet the gorgeous East 
Li^hteth the curtains of her glory up 
With majesty omutterable. See ! 
The emulous landscape, from the far-seefi Tale 
Of Jordan on to Lebanon, Ms up 
Its thousand hills to catch the golden hues 
Of heaven-born beauty as they glow beyond ! 
There is a murmur as of breaking rest 
In the proud capital, and straggling forms 
Infrequent pace the ramparts — ^it may be 
Of drowsy sentinels alert again. 
As the throng stirs below them, or attempts 
Th' unopen*d portals. 

Hark ! a brazen voice 
Swells from the valley, like the clarion 
That calls to battle. Skirting all the hills. 
Speeds the blithe tone, and wakes an answer up 
In rock and forest, till the vale hath talk'd 
With all its tongues, and in the fastnesses 
Of the far dingle, faint and fainter heard. 
Dies the last sullen echo. 'Tis the tmmp 
That breaks the bivouac of an untold host — 
Thy warrior sons, O Israel ! Lo! their tentft 
Whiten the green declivities that gird 
The royal city ; and the gray of dawn 
Blends the vast group into a boundless field 
Of snowy canvas. Summoning the brave, 
A voice hath pass'd from Dan to Beersbeba ; 
The pride of ralestine hath heard — the prince, 
The valiant and the mighty, youth and strength, 
And veteran age, have bumish'd shield and spear, 
And buckled on their amior at the call ! ' 
For Ahab waireth— -the uncircumcised 
Have scoff' d the high-soul'd Hebrew~-e'en the bless'd 
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Jehofibtphat hath' sworn to bdo, and leagued 
His people with idolaters to fight 
The naughty Syrian. 

Morning's eye hath oped. 
And the sun seeks the zenith. Oh ! the sight 
His splendor looks on in this favofd land, 
Whereon, though»grievous are its sina, the cnrae 
Of the Almighty lingnreth to £all ! 
Oh ! who, to see the glory of its hills. 
Its streams, its pastures, and its plains, where now 
A matchless Tenitive smiles ; its ancient groves ; 
Its cities waird, and towers of sttength ; its sons, 
Countless as flocks that sport in happiness 
Mid the green beauty of the fields, could dream 
The Gentile's sword should mar its gorgeousness. 
And spread its ashes to the winds of heaven ! 

* * ♦ ' ♦ ♦ 

Now goes the royal mandate forth—" To arms !" 
Samaria's length and breadth, wall, streets, and gates, 
Bustle with warriors. Iron-girded men 
In fast-form'd nuiks haste downward to the plain. 
The palace swarms with officers who wait 
The monarch's orders ; while through the throng'd waya. 
Steeds, with the speed of wind, and breath of fire. 
Hurl the dun chariot with thunder on. 
The shouts of legion'd myriads, and the clang 
Of thousand battle trumpets, rend the air ; 
For the leagi»d kings are to the hosts gone down. 

* * ♦ » ♦ 

Another bright day's sunset bathes the hills 
That ^rd Samaria. Their green and gold 
Sleep in their soft, unsullied lustre still, 
As though earth knew no grief for evermore. 
Ah! thatisnotthevoiceof joy that comes 
From the wall'd capital. It is the wail 
Of lone bereavement ; for all Israel mourns. 
See, straggling o'er the mountain's back, the wrecka 
Of vestermom's illustrious hosts of war, ^ 

Inglorious, fugitive, ashamed, alone, 
And soil'd with battle, dust, defeat, and blood. 
'Neath Ephraim's vines the voice of minstrelsy 
And mirth is hush'd, and sorrowing maidens lift 
The loud lament—" How are the mighty fallen ! 
Husbands, and sires, and sons, and brothers virent 
To the leagued slaughter forth with pride and song ; 
Btit ah ! there dawns no light on their return ' 
And the eye aches with weeping as it looks 
X^^ard fa^taX Gilead's fields whereon they lie. 
*Veen a,- the sword of the uncircumcised 
*^«t/) Virt*<i ^^® chosen people ! Trail'd and torn 
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CHAPTER II. 
SECTION I. 

SKETCH OF AMEXICAN LITER ATUBK filKCE 1^15. 

The reasons why. American literature has, until toithtn 
the last twenty-five or thirty years, been comparatively so 
scanty and genially inferior, are fully set forth by the 
North AmeHcan Review for 1840, in the following 
.manner : The period just referred to " has been one of 
much greater activity than any that preceded it. It 
was divided by only one generation from the time 
when the American States were, as to productions of 
the intellect, in the helpless and sluggish condition 
almost inseparable from a condition of colonial de- 
pendence, and th^y had established their political ex- 
istence at a cost which it required the undivided at- 
tention of at least one generation to repair. The first 
buisiness of the citizen, in his private walk, was to 
contrive to get rid of his debts, and to make some pro- 
vision for his family ; ^while iis less selfish thoughts 
were employed in watching, and helping the experi- 
ment of a new government. First came great pros- 
perity ; a uniform currency ; commercial confidence ; 
profitalDle applications of inventive talent^; vast de- 
mand for the products of ^n inexhaustible aoil ; the 
carrying trade of the world. /Then followed terrible 
reverses : embargo ; non-intercourse ; war. The wheel 
of fortune was stopped with a crash, when its momen- 
tum was greatest ; and it was not till after the peace 
.of 1815 that things settled down into such a state, 
that a portion of thfe community could be spared for 
• the laborious leisure of study, or even that individuals 
in active life, though of liberal tastes, could be expect- 
ed to feel much inclination in themselves, or impulse 
from others, to the tasks of authorship, 

^* Under such circumstances, the question of our 
learned Edinburgh brethren, Who reads an American 
book ? was really no more reasonable than it was cour- 
teous. It was not a thing to be fairly expected that 
America should hav^ become a book-mart for the 
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world. And eapeciaUy w^s it oot to be expected so 
soon, when, if effected ^t all, it wOuld necessarily be 
effected in the face of other, serious, and permanent 
disadvantages, A nation which produces genius and 
excitements for it, will sooner or later^ no doubt, pro- 
duce a literature also. But thpse early and lower ef- 
forts, which lead to the higher, must suffer great dis- 
couragements,, when, in consequence of. community 
of language, they are brought at once into comparison 
with the best productions of another highly-cultivated 
society ; and when, from the same cause, there is an 
ample foreign supply, the excitements to literary la- 
lK)r (we speak not of those of a sordid kind, but of ev- 
ery kind whatever) must be materially diminished. 

'' Within the last few years, however, there is great 
difficulty found by our reviews in keeping up with the 
uumerous issues of the American press. Even Eng- 
land has become a great market for our books, partic- 
ularly our schopl books, many of which are rapidly 
supplanting those of English manufacture on the same 
subjects. With the exception of a few books publish- 
ed in England, children's books, also, by American au- 
thors, must be considered to possess superior value 
for their moral and intellectual adaptations to the 
voung mind. In this department the Messrs. Abbot 
have gained a distinguished and jus( reputation. 

*'Next to books of education, devotional, biblical, 
and theological works of American origin, have per- 
haps, as a class, obtained the widest circulation in 
England. Professor Stuart, Dr. Hodge, Dr. Robin- 
son, Professor ^ush, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Norton, Dn 
Noyes, Dr. Harris, Dr. Chinning, and Dr. W. B. 
Sprague, have produced ^orks that stand in hi^ re- 
pute abroad, as well as al home. No living English 
writer of philosophical and critical essays enjoys a 
popularity equal to the late Dr. Channing. As to spec- 
imens of forensic, deUberative, and demonstrative elo- 
quence, there is nO collection of wprks of any contem 
porary English orator which, for a' combination of al . 
the attributes of high oratory, logic, fullness of facts 
richness of illustration, pathos, wit, and chasteness 
Cc 
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and force of language, can sustain comparison with 
those of Mr. Webster and Mr. Everett. In law, the 
learned works of Judge Story and Chancellor Kent 
are in high repute in England. Our medical literature, 
particularly that of the school of Philadelphia, is de- 
servedly eminent. In the department of mathemat- 
ics, the commentary on the '' Mechanique Celeste,-' 
by the late Dr. Bowditch, is, by universal consent, one 
of the great productions of the age ; while the valua- 
ble contributions to Natural Science, of Mr. Audubon, 
of Mr. Jay, of Professors Silliman, Godman, and Hare, 
of Dr. Bigelow, of Massachusetts, of Dr. Holbrook, of 
. South Carolina, of Dr. Morton, authorof the "Crania 
Americana," and of many others, show that in that 
important- department the minds of our countrymen 
are neither inactive nor incapable. In the arduous, 
recondite, and rather thankless task of philological in- 
vestigation, the labors of Webster, Duponceau, Patten, 
and Pickering, are to be ranked with those of the most 
distinguished scholars of the age." 

"Washington Irving has, within the last thirty 
years, acquired a name, in his own elegant walk of 
literature, which throws into dim eclipse that of every 
English rival. The reputation of Cooper, of Miss 
Sedgwick, and of the author of the * Letters from Pal- 
myra,' is European. Kennedy, Bird, Fay, Mrs. Child, 
and some other writers of fiction, who have not yet 
gathered all their fame, have attracted favorable no- 
tice ; and we get nothing better from across the water 
in the way of noveletta and delineation of society and 
manners, than the spirited and delicious sketches of 
Hawthorne and Mrs. Kirklai^d. Among books of 
travels, few have been so w^l received, of late years, 
as those of Lieutenant Slidell and Mr. Stephens " 

SECTION II. 

We shall take thfe liberty to draw from the Demo- 
cratic Review' for July, 1844^ remarks upon the present 
stoUe of American literature^ and its relations to that of 
England at the present time. 

^*in some departments, we think American authors 
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of the present day may fairly claim, an equal rank 
with their English rivsds. in poetry^ exclude the great 
name of Wonlsworth, as the poet of a former era* 
and we challenge comparison between Dana, Bryant, 
Halleck, Holmes, Lowth, Willis, Street, and Long- 
fellow, and the remaining best living poets. They 
are fairly n^iet on their own ground, and in their own 
vein of delicacy, taste, fancy, speculation, humor, 
pathos, and descriptive power, to say nothing of a 
mastery of style, rhythm, and the finest poetical dia- 
lect. Then, too, in humor, we have referred to Irving ; 
there is Paulding, a strong sqiirist ; Wirt, a delicate wit ; 
Willis,, full of sparkling gayety. In all England, we 
know not the writers of late who could surpass these 
four writers in their respective styles <to say nothing 
of a host of clever magazine sketches besides) — Irving, 
Dana, Willis, and Hawthorne. Rip Van Winkle is the 
best attempt of Irving; all of Dana^s romantic tales, 
as Paul FeUon, Edward and Mary, &c., are, we believe, 
without an equal in English contemporary literature. 
Willis, as a lighter writer, is the cleverest English and 
American author now living; and our prose poet, 
Hawthorne, can be paralleled only in Germany. We 
have three classic writers of history ; we have pro- 
duced the best popular moralists of the day. Our or- 
ators have, in many cases, pronounced orations per- 
fectly admirable in their way, as those of Wirt, Ames, 
Webster, the Everetts. , Since Canning's time, we 
know of no elegant pieces of political writing ; no 
English models in oratory that read well^ Our coun- 
try abounds with clever writers in periodicals of all 
kinds. We are beginning to have curious scholarship 
and profound speculation. From. Jonathan Edwards 
to the present race of transcendentalists, we have in- 
quirers of all classes. A singular trait marks ,the 
writings of most of these ; an artifical finish hardly to 
be expected in so new a literature. Indeed, there has 
been far too much imitation and copying. We have 
many writers who would have done well any where 
by themselves, who have yet been at the pains of 
modeling themselves on some great masters. 
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** We argue thegraduai dedine tf$f^iih and Amtriam 
literature, not only from the liumber of merely clever 
writers and the general prevalence of imitation, but 
also/rom the love af periodical criticism, and the success 
with which it is cultivated. Criticism has always 
flourished in the absence of othet kinds of genius ; it 
is best when others are in decay ot* gone, and this 
seems to us one df the most I'emarkabie of the signs 
of the times. From the greAt increase, too, ofperiodiccA 
lit^ature, most of the minor kinds of writing are mote 
cultivated than the lottffer and more imposihg. We 
have few histories and long poems, but abundance of 
critiques of all kinds, political, literary, theological, and 
characteristic essays, on all subjects, of manners, mor- 
als, medicine, and mercantile policy ; sketches of life 
and scenery; letters from abroad and at home, tales, 
short biographies, and every possible variety of the 
lesser orders of poetry. 

" We apprehend that literature of this grade and char- 
acter — short, to the point, interesting, will be the pre- 
tailing literature for a long time to come. The cihief 
instruction of the people, their main intellectual re- 
source of amusement, also, will be found in the peri- 
odical press. The infusion of popular feeling into out 
woiks of speculation ; the great aims of reforming, en- 
lightening, and, in a word, educating the people, arid 
iinpressing the importance 6f the individual — this is 
one of the great problems of the age, perhaps the prob- 
lem. To render man physically comfortable, and to 
give him sufficient occupation, of whatever sort cir- 
cums^ances demand, is the primary duty of society ; 
but, immediately next , to that, to seek to elevate, and 
refine, deepen and expand the characters of all men, 
,till they come to know; appreciate, and act upou thte 
immutable principles of justice and humanity ; to rec- 
ognizee one Father and Mastei: above, and all brothers 
and equals below— this is the great lesson of life, the 
very object and end of being." 
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. SECTION III. 

CONCLUPINO BEHARES ON OUR NATIONAL LItKHATURB. 
[FVom the North American Review of 18440 

The life of our native land — the inner spirit which 
animates its institutions-rthe new ideas and princi- 
ples of which it is the representative— these every 
patriot must wish to behold reflected from the brpad 
mihror of a comprehensive and soul-animating liter- 
ature. The true vitality of a nation is not seen in the 
triumphs of its Ihdustry,^ the extent of its conquests, 
or the reach of its empire ; but in its intellectual do- 
minion. Posterity passes over statistical tables of 
trade and population, to search for the records of the 
mind and heart. It is of little moment how many 
millions of men were included at any time under the 
name of one people^ if they have left no intelle^^tual 
testiraoniald of their mode and manner of existence, 
no '' footprints on the sands of time." (jrreece yet 
lives in her literature, more real to pur minds, nearer 
to our affections, than many European king^doins. 
The irue monarchs of a country are those whose sway is 
over thought and emotion, 

America abounds in the material of poetry. Its his- 
tory, its scenery, the structure of its social life, the 
thoughts which pervade its political forms, the mean- 
ing which underlies its hot contests, are all capable of 
being exhibited in a poetical aspect. If we have a 
literature, it should be a national literature ; no feeble 
or sonorous echo of Germany or of England, but es- 
sentially American in its tone and object. No matter 
how meritorious a composition may be, as long as any 
foreign nation can say it has done the same thing 
better, so long shall we be spoken of with contempt, 
or in a spirit of benevolent patronage. We begin to 
sicken of the custom, now so common, of presenting 
even our best poems to the attention of foreigners, 
with a' deprecating, apologetic air; as if their accept- 
ance of the offering, with a few soft and silky com-^ 
pliments, would be an act of kindness demanding our 
Co3 
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warmest acknowledgments. If the Quarterly Re- 
view or filackwoodS Magazine speaks well of an 
American production, we think that we can praise it 
ourselves, without incurring the reproach of bad taste. 
The folly we yearly practice, of flying into a passion 
with some inferior English tf riter, who caricatures 
our faults, and telfe dull Jokes about his tour thtmi^ 
the land, has only the effect to exalt an insignificant 
scribbler into notoriety, and give a nominal value to 
his recorded impertinence. 

In order that America may take its due rank in the 
- commonwealth of nations, a literature is needed which 
shall be the expoiient of its higher life. We want a 
poetry which shall speak in clear, loud tones to the 
people ;' a poetry which shiaU make us more in love 
with our native land, by converting its ennobling 
scenery u^to the images of lofty thoughts ; which shall 
give visible form and life to the abstract ideas of our 
written constitutions ; which shall confer upon virtue 
an the strength of principle aftd all the energy of 
passion; which shall disentangle freedom fhrni eant 
and senseless hyperbole, and refider it a thing of such 
loveliness and grandeur, as to Justify M self-sacrifice ; 
which shall make us love n«m by the new consecra- 
tions it sheds on his life and destiny ; which shall vin- 
dicate the majesty of reason ; give new power to the 
voice df conscience, and new vitality to human affec- 
tion ; soften and elevate passion ; guide Enthusiasm in 
a right direction; and speak out in the high lai^age 
of men to a nation of men. 
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gnage must be preTipusly taaght, before man could become 
a rational creature ; and none could teach h|m but God. 

Et^d the infidel Hobbes admits that ** the first oMthor of 
speech was God himself, that instructed Adam liow to name 
such creatures as he presented to his Sight." 

They who consider language to be ot mere human inven- 
tion are, for the most part, obliged to proceed on supposi- 
tions of the original state of man totally inconsistent with 
the Mosaic history. 

Moreover, a single instance can not be produced, in the 
whole range of history, of any homan creatares ever using 
articulate sounds as the signs of ideas, unless taught^ either 
immediately and. at once by God, or gradually by those who 
had been themselves instructed. But there have instances 
been discovered ^of persons who, possessing alV the nata* 
i^al powers of mind and body, yet remained destitute of 
speech, from the want of an instructor. 

It may be added, that Adam is not the only instance 
which is recorded in Scripture of the instant communica- 
tion of language. The diversity of tongues occasioning 
the coofusion at Babe], and the miraculous gift of speech 
to the apostles on the day of Pentecost, may render a 
similar exercise of divine power in the case of our first 
parents more readily admissible. — See Magee on AtonttMni, 



CHAPTER 11. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE OF AODISOK. 

(This chapter is designed as a model for students in preparing 
written criticisms upon passaged that may be selected from booo 
by the teacher, or upon compositions wntten by members of the 
class in Rhetoric ; in which criticisms, should be investigated and 
set forth those (tUalities of style which have been discussed in 
Chapters ix.-^xxi., Part ii) 

BZAMPLI. 

1. " Our sight is the most perfect and most de- 
lightful of all our senses.** " 

CRITICISM. 

. This is an excellent introductory sentence. It is clear, 
precise, and simple.^ The author lays down, in a few plain 
words, the proposition which he intends to illustrate in the 
vest of the paragraph. In this manner we should alwayn 
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#01 tMt Jtllitt teltteiioe Blnmld seildom be long* <n^ mver 
intricate. ' 



9. "It fillft the ttiind with ^e lateest variety of 
ideas, converses ivith its objects at the greatest dis- 
tance, and cottthraes the longest in action, without 
being tired, or satiated with its proper enjoyments.'' 

CBtTlCISM. 

liiis sentetice is remarkably harmonious and well con- 
structed. It is perspicuous, and loaded with no super- 
Huous words ; for the terms,, h'r^d or satiated, refer to differ- 
ent members of the period, and convey distinct ideas, the 
first, to continuance of action, the latter to enjoyment. 

Unity is preserved. ,It is uar sight of which he speaks. 
This is the object carried through the- sentence and pre- 
sented in every member pf it, by those verbs, fills y converses^ 
continiust to each of which it is clearly the nominative. 
Those .capital words are disposed of in the most proper 
places, and. that uniformity is maintained in the construe 
tion of the sentence which suits the unity of the object. 

Observe, too, the music of the period ; consisting of three 
members, each of which grows and rises above the other 
in sound, till the sentence is conducted at last to a mpst 
melodious close. Enjoyments is a word of length and dig- 
nity, exceedingly proper for a close which is designed to be 
a musical one. The sound of the period thus arranged is 
jiast and pt^per vrlth respect to the sense. It follows the 
evderofnatare. 

SXAltPI.1. 

3. "The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a 
notion of extensidn, shape, and all other ideas that 
ente^ at the eye, ei^cept colors; but, at the same 
time, it is very much straitened and confined in its 
operations to the nuniber, bylk, and distance of its 
particular objects*" 

OAlTlCISIf. 

This sentence is seither dear nor elegant Extension 
and shape can with no propriety be called ideas ; they are 
properties of matter. Nor is it accurate to speak of any 
sense giving m a wfH»n of UUfs ; our senses give us the 
ideaa themselves. The mearnng woidd have been imloh 
inpie clear if thd author had expressed himself thus : 
** The sense of feeling, can, indeed,^ give ns the idea of eJi- 
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teosidD, fi^re^and all lliie 6t]wr pr^rties of mitterwliloh 

are perceived by the eye, except colors." 

The latter part of the sentence is still more embarrassed, 
for what meaning can we make of the sense of *'feeHng 
l^ittg confined in Us operaUons to the rmnUfer" ^. 1 Is not 
every sense equally confined to tl^e nuuiber, bulk, and dis* 
tance of its own objects 1 

The epithet particular^ applied to objects in the conclusion 
of the sentence, is redundant, and conveys no meaning 
Whatever. It seems to haye been used in place of peculiar ; 
but these words, though, oilen confounded, are of difibrent 
import. Particular stands opposed to general; peculiar 
stands opposed to what is possessed in common with others. 

EXAMPLE. 

4. '* It is this sense which furnishes the. imagination 
with its ideas ; so that by the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation or fancy (which I -shall use promiscuously) I 
here mean such as arise from visible objects, either 
when we have them actually in our view, or when 
we call up their ideas into our minds by paintings, 
statues, descriptions^ or any the like occasion/! 

CBITICISM. 

In place of, " It is the sense which fnmishes," the. author 
might have said more shortly, ''This sense furnishes." 
But the former mode is here more proper, when a proposi- 
tion of importance is laid down, to which we seek to call 
attention.. It is like pointing with the hand to the object 
of which we speak. . 

The parenthesis is not clear. It sh'ould have been, terms 
tphich I shall use promiscuously ; as the verb use relsites not to 
the pleasures of the imagination, but to the terms of fancy 
and unagination, which he was to employ as synonymous. 

" Any the like occasion." To. call a painting or statue 
an occasion is not .a happy expression, nor is it very proper 
to speak of calling up ideas by occasions. The common 
phrase, ** any such means,** would have b^en more natural. 

EXAKPLB. 

5. There are few words in the English language 
which are employed in a more loose and uncircum- 
scribed sense than those of the fancy and the iinagi- 
natiOri." ' ' r 
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OBfTiqnv. 

The sentence could have been improved by reading thus : 

*' Few words in the English language are employed in a 

more loose and uncircumscribed sense than fancy and. 

imagination.*' llie reasons for the alteration are obvious. 

BXAMPLB. 

6. " My design being, first of all, to discourse of 
those primary pleasures pf the imagination which 
entirely proceed from such objects as are before our 
eyes ; and, in the next place, to speak of those second- 
ary pleasures of the imagination which flow from 
the ideas of visible objects; when the objects are not 
actually before the eye, but are called up uito our 
memories, or formed into agreeable visions of things, 
that are either absent or fictitious." 

CRITICISM. 

It is a great rule ii\ laying down the division of a subject, 
to study neatness and brevity as much as possible. The 
divisions are then more distinctly apprehended, and more 
easily remembered. 

This sentence is not happy in that respect, being clogged 
with a tedious phraseology. By sparing several words the 
style would have been made more neat and compact. 

BXAMPLX. ' , 

7. "A man of a polite imagination is let into a 
great many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable 
of receiving." 

CBITICtSM. 

** Politti^^ is a term more commonly applied to manners 
or behavior than to the mind or imagination. 

The use of the word that for a relative pronoun, instead 
of i^^A, is a usage too frequent with Mr. Addison. Yikieh 
is more definite than that^ being used only as a relative 
pronoun, while the latter is a word of many senses ; some- 
timea a demonstrative pronoun, sometimes a conjunction. 
That may be used sometimes as a relative, as when we 
refer to persons and things as antecedents, or wish to avoid 
the ungrateful repetition of which in the same sentence. 

8. *' He can converse with a picture, and find ai 
agreeable companion in a statue. He meets with a 
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CHAPTER III. 

OftlTIOU. NOTES UPON ▲ POItTION OP PARADISE ^OST.' 

[This chapter is derived from an anonymous j^ondon work, foid 
is proposed as a model. of criticism vfhere figurative lanpia^e jm 
eoncemedv particularly in poetic composition.} 

SATAN'S SPEECH.^Paradi8e Lost, Book ii,, L XL 

The debate' is opened by Satan, and his speech 
should naturally turn, in the first place, on vindicating 
his right to preside; and, in the second place, on the 
subject for which they are met, that is, how they are 
to regain their lost inheritaAce. 

TMs division is e;stremely simple, but it is very 
oratorical, as it affords Milton th^ opportunity Of char* 
adterizing Satan by his known vice. Pride, which he 
displays while he asserts his right to pre-eminence 
Powers and dominions, deities of heaven ; 
For, since no deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigor, though oppressed and fall's, 
I give not heaven for lost. From this descent 
Celestial virtues rising, will appear . 15 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall, 
And trust themselves to fear no second fatei ' 
Me, though just right, an4 the fix*d laws of heaven. 

Book II., 1. 11.— Satan's character is seen in the very first line 
of his address. It is all pomp, but the cUmax is masterly: first, 
he compliments them with strength, then with strength added 
to domimtm ; and lastly, strength and dominion crowned with god- 
head. In the last word of this line there is artful encouragement^ 
which he proves in the three following lines. 

L. 12.— Here you may observe k bold Pkonasmt used by Milton 
to paint the dreadful profundity. of hell; for saying a deep holds 
within its gidfy is the same thing as a deep holds within its deep ; 
Vut the poet felt the force of the imagery, and ventured the figure. 
' L. It.—Cehstial virtues. Hei^ the cause is elegantly "used for 
tho effectj for virtue inspires confidence on the knowledge of its 
own rectitude, and vigor and exertion are the result. The 
demons are therefore called Celestial Virtues, alluding to the im- 
mortal vigor which Satan bestows upon them, in order to encour- 
age them to-reascend to heaven. 

L. 18.— Here, and in two or three of the following Unes,, he 
enumerates his reasons for suptemacy : {I) just right, suggested by 
pride ; {2'i/aU, here calliBd the fixed laws of heaven ; {3) free choim 
of his subjects ; (4, 5) merit m ofuneH, ana mtrit t» fight, are only 
danced at. 

Dd 
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Did first create vonr leadisr, netf f^Nse choice, 

With what besides, in counsel or in fight, 90 

Hath been achieved of merit, yet- this loss 

Thus far at least reeorefd, hath mtich more 

EstabHsh'd in a safb, unenried throne, 

Yielded with ftdl consent. The happier state 

In heav*n, which follows dignity, might draw S5 

£ii¥y from each inferior ; but who heie 

Will envy whom the highest place exposes 

Foremost to stand against the Thunderer's aim, 

Yonr bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 

Of endless pain ? Where there is then no good 30 

For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 

From faction ; for none sure will claim in hell 

Preeedenee ; none, whose portion is so small 

l«.r2^ pieteBts a sixth Qeason <l e*), none will dispute prece- 
dence in sufierings with him. This id not barely hinted at, biU 
introduced by a bold Il^TsaROOATioK : ** Who here wiU envy ?** 

L. 27,— Whom the highest place eiepotes, dfc. This is one of 
those bold strokes of imagery for which Milton it distinguishedi 

L. 28.— Thundetet. SvNBCDopHB ; that is, a part for the wholes 
fat he that can do all things cSn likewise^ thunder ; and as this 
exertion of his power is peculiaily alarming, we borrow ifrom it 
the appellation ^t^ author. 

. L. 29.— Your bulwark, A Mbtaphor. A mound raised to with- 
stand the impetuosity of the sea is a bulwark. It conveys an 
idea of the evils Satan will hove to support, to save his infernal 
associigites from the wrath of the Divinity. 

L. 30.-^ere is an instance of a beaetiful oralorical 8»ii€s, a 
kind (tf argument in which, generally, the predidEite of one propo^ 
si^onns msKle the sobject of the one that follows^ and the subject 
of the first is also the subject of the last propositton, or£oncla* 
non, as ^hen Themistocles argued in regard to his son, a boy of 
three years old, ** My^son commands his meth^; his mother com* 
mands me ; I comii(iand the Athenians ; the AtheniSBS command 
Greece ; Greeee commands Europe ; Europe commands the whole 
earth : theiefbre my son commands the whole earth." 

'The example before us is not quite so complete, or strictly 
ledcal : 

where there is no good to be gakied ^ere can be no tWM&i 

Where there is no strife there can be no faction ; . 

And where there is no faction there most be mdxmi 

This sontes ends in 1. 36. 

L. 31i— i^ ttfife cm grow tip (ftav fiwnfiaiam, A nMSta^hai^ 
•Oflittoh'tlie dMife justj as it may be STOUed'toE noiieits wm. 

ik 3% 39-^A penmsive repeotiiB ptnmtst 
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Will coTet more. With this aclvaotage, then, S5 

To union, and firm faith, and firm aeoord, 

More than cap be in heav'n, we now return 

To claim cjur just inlieritanoe of old, 

Surer to prosper than prosperity 

Gould have assured us ; and by what best way, 4fi 

Whether of open war or covert guile, 

We now debate : who can advise, may speak. 

MaLOOH'S SPEEGH 

If the former speech is characteriatic, this is not 
less so. It paiats the fier oe spirit, who is now Jkretr 
by despair, as Milton beautiMly expresses it : the four 
lines he gives us oh this^sabject are inimitshle. 

Bis trust was with the Eternal to be deem*d 
Equal in strength, and rather than be less, 
Cared not to be at all ; with that care lost, 
Went all his fear : of God, or hell, or worse, 
He re6k*d not. 

My sentence is for open war: of wiles 51 

More uaexpert, I bcNtst net : them let tbom 

Contrive who need, or when they need, Bot now. 

For while they sit contriving, shall the rest. 

Minions that stand in arms, and longing wait S5 

The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 

HeavVs fngitivesi and for their dwelling plaoe 

ii. 34, 96.—Andntums mind wiB covet snore. Here one pSMlon 
borrows an expression from another, that is, anibUion has recourse 
to abarice for me term eovetj in order to strengthen the idea. 

L. Tt.-^More than can be in heaven. This is an artful oratorical 
consequence, from the supposition that there must be envy in 
heaven on account. of d^gmty, and none in hell on account of 
pain. 

Ii. 39, 40.— A rational antithesis and jeu de nwts : mtrerto-proB' 
per than proaperity cmtld have assured m, 

L. 41.— GgM» war or covert ,jgtiiU, A second antithesis, concise 
and simple. 

L. 51.-~An abrupt ezordium, well suiting the stem spirit who 
utters it. The oontrasi and aUtteratiofi of tear and mUs owe much 
of their beauty to their conciseness. 

L. 55.— A grand ima^e. Mittions that ttand m arme. BxlQm^ 
ness generally proposes its arguments in disdainful interrogatioiferi: 
** Shaa the real mtUnfering here," 6sc. 
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Accepi this ^ark, opprobrious 4en of shame, • 

The prison of his tyraony who reigns 

By our delay 1 No, let us rather choose, 60 

Ann*d with bell-flames. and fhry, all at once 

O'er heav*n's high towers to force resistless way, 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Against the Torturer ; when to meet the noise - 

Of bis infernal engine he shall hear 65 

Infernal thunder, and for lightning see 

Black fire and horror shot .with equal rage 

Among his angels, and his throne itself 

Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur, and strange fire^ 

His own invented torments. But perhaps 70 

The way seems difficult and steep, to scale 

With upright wing against a higher foe. 

Let such bethink them, if^he sleepy drench 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 

That in our proper motion we ascend 75 

Up to our native seat : descent and f;^ 

To us is adverse. 



L. ,68.— Den of ahame. Shame is here pertonified. The ]. 

of his tyranny y that is, which his tyranny has made : an example 
of ellipsis. 

L. 61. — AMd with heU-fiamea and fury. A. bold catachresis. 
See p. 103. ■ - 

h. 63.— The idea of turning his tortures into ahns is nobly dia- 
bolical.. Here the effect is put for the cause by metonymy. 

L. 67. — Sea black fire and horror shot. There is a catacluesis in 
the sense of the word blacky as it is here applied to /Sre, there being 
an allusion to the revolving smoke with which the m-e is enveloped. 
To shoot horror is a metonymy, as it gives tbe effect for the cause^ 

h. e^.-^Tartarean. Allusion to the hell of the Gentiles. See 
ch, xxivii., pt. ii. 

Strange fire. Allusion to the Sacred Scriptures. They offered 
strange fire before the Lord. — ^Levit. 

L. 71, 72. — To scale with upright wing, A striking image. The- 
metaphor is taken from, fortincation. .. 

L. 12.— The sleepy drench ofithat forgetfid lake» Allusion to the 
River Lethe. 

L. 76.— There \a a beautiful emUe in these words artfully con- 
veyed to the mind vrithout expressing it ; we conceive the imemal 
spirits to resemble pyramids of fire, whose proper ntotion.is to 
ascend. 
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€iIAPT£R ly. 

MnNmOHS ASD DBSCRIPtlONS. 

In the discussion and exhibition of truth, the shortest 
and clearest way is to begin toith a good definition or descnp- 
ium of fi^ ihxng htfort yon. Obscurity, cootradieticm, anq, 
of coarse, muoh wrangUng, exea. error itself will almo^ 
always disappear, if you take cave pveWoosly to fix the 
iBtate of the questioif, and explain the point which yea 
mean to establish. Qne tnigU juHdout d^fimiimi thr^s 
^ht Kpom a JiehoU spteek^ a diiierttUion, and arm a ^hole*vfank^ 
False reasoning and absurd contentions generally 9pns^ 
from error in, or the omission of, a definition or description. 

A geodidgr^ defiaitioB explains the thing that it defines 
in terms more clear Itian those in which it is conveyed. 
There must not be a aii^le word of it without its use : it 
nast comprehend all the thing that is to be defined, and 
that thing only ; that is to say, that imder what light soever 
you consider an object^ its definition should agree to it, and 
to it alone. 

llie rules of an ofutorieal or poetical defimttoaanB the 
same as those of a loi^cal definition ; that is, both must 
give 4 clear and distinct idea of the things they define ; but 
the orator and the jMet^ ia place of confining thenkselves to 
the ncbire of obtjecte, consi^r them -sometimes in their 
caasea, and aometiAMs ia ihik elGaots. Thus it is, that hj 
peans of aecessoiy ideas you will observe their definitions 
akiiied with all the hrilliipoy of imagination. 

Take, for example, a tsanalatioB of €icero*s definitien of 
praise : it is on^orical : 

*< Praise ^is the well-aaerited af^Iause for iy>ti|[ht aotiona 
and puUio-spiriled iwihievieaeiils, approved of not only by 
Abe ^ood in |i«tiottlar, ibot by 4be world ^n general." 

As a kigietan, Oicero would have seduced it to this : 
*' Praise is honorable mention frequently made of a person.*' 
Wax «i Aa -oralar, he is aqual^ exact, aad jmioh more in- 
^aroiliaf ,i»er Ae jharmowoas display <tf Uie causesof praise, 
and of those by whom it is |;iven. 

The following is a chaxming definition oH thought : 

^The-hMtait't «dace in Us mU, 

91m fin Ihat iriwiDS the pMiMmift ; 
iriM ioitr'ii bMiVMi «tr hiff Jbf 11, 
Tb* madnu's tpoit, Om wise muSu pite.* 
Dd2 
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tie Tormer, describe the nature of a thing; bat present 
merely some discriminative qual^ities. 

The general rule in describing an cfiject is, strongly to 
characterize it in those parts which are of the greatest im- 
pertanoe to your purpose. 

Congreve thus, in part^ describes a coquet, in accordr 
— I with this rule : 



• die is, with artfal can, 

A^cting to leem anaffected. 

♦ ♦*«♦. 

She likM henelf, yet Ulieia hates, 
For that which in ben«lf she pnzes ; 

And, while she ladghs at them, lorgeta 
She is the thing that riie ^etigatmJ* 



CHAPTER V, 

WSVS9 FOR THE mTRODUCTlON OF A DlSCOVUg. 
[From Blair and Whateiey.] 

1. Tbs introduction should not be planned until the 
writer has oonsidered the main body or substance of the 
discourse. Let that suggest the i^ntroduction, which will 
then be appropriate, natural, and easy. 

8. Oorrectness should be carefully studied in the expres- 
sion, yet too much art must be avoided, because hearers or 
readers are more disposed to criticise at first than at a 
subsequent period. 

8. Modesty, united with becoming dignity and sense of 
the importance or interest of the subject^ should charac- 
terize an introduction. It should not promise more than 
the body of the discourse will sustain. 

4. It should usually be carried on in a calm manner. 
The ezeeptions to this rule are, when the subject is such 
that the very mention of it naturally awakens some pas- 
sionate emotion; or when the unespecte4 presence of 
some person or object, in a popular assembly, inflames the 
speaker. 

5. The introduction should not anticipate any material 
part of the subject, destroying or impairing the novelty of 
what follows. 
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CHAPTER VL 

OF THE DIVISION OF A 8UBJ£CT— EULB8. 

[Chiefly from Watts's Logic] 

Rule I. Take care that all the members of your 
division, when taken together, be equal to the ymolt 
which you divide, containing neither more nor less. 
, llie an«ient diyiBioo of the earth inUf Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, was defective, because these three part^ do not 
make up the world. If, in writing about a tree^ jon divide 
it into the trunk and leaves, the division is imperfect, be- 
cause the root and the branches are needful to make up the 
whole. 

A division may also be erroneous by exhibiting more 
parts than the object contains. 

RuLs II. In all divisions, present first the larger 
and more important parts of the subject. 

In speaking of a kingdom, it would not be expedient to 
consider first the streets, lanes, or fields, but the provinces 
or counties. The counties may be divided into towns, vil- 
lages, fields, &c. *, the towns into streets and lanes. 

RuLB III. One psurt of a division ought not to con- 
tain another. , 

It would be a ridiculous division of ah animal into head, 
lunb», body, and brain, for the brains are contained in the 
head. 

This rule is violated in the following proposition ; ^ Will- 
iam has done hann to the state,' not only by his factious 
discourses, but also by his sowing every where the Seeds of 
disturbance." , 

Here the error is, that you can not speak factiously with- 
out sowing the seeds 6f disturbance, so that, in fact, yon 
seem to divide without really doing so. ' 

Rule IV. Divisions and subdivisions, instead of 
being witty and florid, should be obvious and simplo, 
and not too numerous. ,' 

They should never fatigue the mind nor ConfUse.the 
memoiy ; they should draw the subject fortb^ and not bury 
it ; they should always interest, and never tire the reader 
or hearer. . 
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Cicero is always clear and simide iii bis diyisions. R. 
Amerinus is accused of ba^^ingkUled his father. To prove 
his innocence and the ^uilt of his accusers, Cicero thus 
lays out his argument : 

" R. Amerinus has not kiQed his iatjior, because he had 
jko motive to induce him to conimit the ^rime ; and be- 
cause, though he had had a reasop, the ^leans were not in 
bis power. The accusers th^nselves are guilty of the 
deed, because they had motives that Qi^d them on to the 
iierpetration cf it, and the means of emetiag their kioody 
ptarpose." 

c RuiiB y. Divide every sobj^ct fM^oardiog ict the 
special, deeign yw lua^e ia view. 

A printer, in considering the subject of a book, would 
€ivide it into sheets, pages, lines, and letters. 

A grammarian would consider the periods, thie sentences^ 
Ike words of wioch the book mm joompoeed. 

A logician oofisidefs a book as divided iinto (di^>|en^ 
M0QUfm»t argumeuts, propositiooa, ideas. 



; n nil. 1 



€aAPt£R YH. 

TBS ARCrUMBNTATIVB PART OF A,DI8C0m|8B. 

.[From Whatel(9y and Watte.) 

In the invention of arguments art can give but little iMe 
distance, though it may 4iid much in the diapaailiMi nnA 
oonduet of aTgumeats when iaven^ed. 

These we twom^^^ q^ veawmmg, the ST^ifytic md t^m 
iheHc 

The 'unafytic i«, wiien ,tbe orator •eoiioeftls to intenl^on 
concerning the rpoint he ib to pr»ve jtitt ^e has igmduiifer 
brought his hearers to the designed oamdusiofi. This is 
•bout the same as the Socratic ^nethod, by whie^ Socmtea 
silenced the sophists of bis age. It is a very ?titM method 
of reasoning, may be carried on with much beauty, pind is 
proper to be used when readers or iiearers are much prej- 
udiced agamst angr tnith, and byimpereeptiUe ^lepsmust 
be led to poaviotioiiii. Bm there are fow sul^siafts that j«4H 
Admit this ntBtbod, and >&ot tnany oeoa«ioikaion wfaieii it ia 
proper to he emoloyed. 
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Hifr lb€de of reatfepittg^ aM»& generally ufend, and more 
suited to popular effect, ia i\» 9^ntheHo ^ when the poist to 
be proved is fairly, laid down, and one argument after 
anMilier iir smde to' bear upon it, till the hearers are fully 
eotfvfii«$«d: 

In arguitt^, Use HtlfeX business isUi'chdMt the best argvr 
menu for the oause, the occasion, and the hearers or readers. 
To do ihis, imagine yourself td occupy the place of those 
you are to address, and think how they will be likely to be 
affected by the arguments you propose to use, and adapt 
them to each. 

Supposing the arguments skillfully chosen, the effect pf 
them wis depend not a little upon their ngkt arrmtgement, 
80 as that they shall not jostle nor embarrass ono another, 
but give mutual aid, and bear most directly on the point in 
▼iew. 

RULES FOR ARRANGEMENT OF ARGUMENTS. 

1. Avoid hlehimg ofgumetUf cm^UM9^Jaget7iet t^t 
mr€ cf a separate neAure. 

AH arguments i^haterer are directed fa provB one or 
other of these three things : that something is true ; that 
it \fi morally right or ftt ; or that it is profitable and good 
These make the three great subjeota of discussion among 
mankind : truth, duty, and intereat. . But the arguments 
directed to either of them are generally distinct ; and he 
who blends them under one topic wiH render his reasoning 
indistinet and inelegant. 

. 2. WitK regard to the different degrees of strength in 
arguments^ the general rule is to advance in the way of 
c2ima:r, especiaUy when thereasoner has a cl^ar cause, 
and is confident that he can prove it trtily. 

If he distrusts his cause, and has bnt one material argu- 
ment, it is often proper to place this in frost to preoccupy 
the ground and inroeore a more favotabie regard to the resv 
of the argument. 

3. When our arguments jasfi .strong and satisfactory, 
the more they are disti/tg^iifted and treated apart from 
each other the better. 

But if our ^l^nments are doubtfhl and only of the pre- 
■wnptiTe kmL it is^ safer to throw thera together in a 
erowd, and ruJLtheliar into one another, for mntoi^ eapporb 
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4. Be cautious not to extend at^gtanents too fttr^and 
not to multiply them too much. 

Such a practice spires rather to render a cause suapeet* 
ed than to give it weight ; it both burdens the memoiyand 
detracts from the weight of that couTiction which a few 
well-chosen arguments carry. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

KITLES rOE AN ADDRKSff TO THE PASSIONS; 

' ]TKim Blair and Whateiey.] 

1« Good sense must determine whether the subject ad- 
mit the pathetic, and- if it does, in what part of the dis- 
course it should be introduced. 

3. If we expect any emotion 'which we raise to 
have a lasting effect, we must be careful to bring over 
to our side, in the first place, the understanding and judg- 
ment* 

3. An important point to be observed in every address 
to any passion^ sentiment, or feeling, is, that it should not 
be introduced a* such, and plainly avowed. 

The effect otherwise will be, iif great measure/if inot en- 
tirely, lost ; for there is a wide distinction, in this respect, 
between an address to the passions and to the understand- 
ing: 

4* It must be observed that there is a great dijferentie 
between showing persons that they ought to be moved and 
actUedly moving them. 

To every emotion or passion nature has adapted a set 
of corresponding objects ; and, without setting these before 
the mind, it is not in the poweir of any orator to vaise Uiajt 
emotion. 

' Hence the object of that passion which we desire to 
raise in others must be painted in the most natural and 
striking manner ; it must be described with such circum- 
stances as are likely to awaken the passion or feeling in the 
minds of others. But to accomplish this effectually^ yvii 
must be nwved yourself. 
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5. IiM}tder efectoally to ezcitftfeelkigaof any kind, 
it is ^teee*9aty to impl4ff some eopftaimness &/ detail, and 
to dwell somewhat at large, on the several circiiin^ 
stances of the ease in hand. / , 

ta this respeet there is- a wide distinccibn' between strict 
argumentation with a view to the eofiYictioii of the under- 
fflfkodkig Bk>ai9, and the attempt to inllaence the will by the 
exeitemeat of any emotion. 

With respect to argumeiit itself, indeed, diffei^nt occa- 
sions will eali Ibr difi'eretit degrees of copiousness, repeti- 
tion, aiid ' expansion ; the ehain of reasoning employed 
mar, in itself, consist of more and fewer links ; abstruse 
and complex argomeots must be unfolded at greater length 
than such as are more simple ; and the more uncultivated 
the audience, the more full' must be the' explanation and 
illustratioQ, and the more frequent the repetition of the 
s^rguments presented to4hem; but still the same general 
principle prevails in aU these, cases ; Tiz., to aim merely at 
letting the arguments be M]y understood SLud admitied ; but 
all expansion and repetition beyond what is necessary to 
accomplish conviction, is in every instancy tedious and dis- 
gusting. 

On the contrary, in a description of any thing that is 
lilcely to act on the fe^ings, this effect wil! by no means be 
pvotoced as spon as the understanding is suffieidntly in- 
formed. Detairand expansion are here not only admissi- 
ble, but absolutely nepessary, in order that the mind may 
have leisure and opportunity to form vivid and distinct 
ideas. 

It is related that a whole audience wore moved to tears 
h^ a minute detail of. the circumstances connected with the 
death of a youthful pair at the battle of Fontenay, though 
they had previously listened without emotion to a ^general 
statement of the dreadful carnage In that engagement. 

It is not, however, with a view to the feelings only that 
some copiousness of detail'will occs^sionally be needful ; it 
will often happen that the judgment can not be correctly 
formed without dweUing on circumstances. 

6« It is not, howevier, always advisable to enter into 

a direct detail of circumstanGes, which might warn the 

hearer or reader beforehand of the design laid against 

his feelings. It is often better to introduce only the 

£c 
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circumstances connected with the niain object or 
event, and affected by it, but not absolutely. forming 
a part of it. ' 

Thus the woman'» applioation to the King of Samaria^ to 
ooimpel her neighbor to fulfil! the agreement Oif sharing with 
her the infant's flesh, giyes a tpore frightful impression of 
the horrors of the famine than any more direet description 
could hate done ; since it presents to us the picture of thU 
destruction of tbe ordinary state of human feeling, which 
is the resm of long-continued and extreme misery. 

Nor could any detail of the particular yelLationS' suffered 
by the exiled Jews for their disobedience conyey so lively 
an idea of them as that description of their r$9uU contained, 
in the denunciation of Moses :. " In the evening thou shalt 
say, Would God it were morning ! and in the morning thou 
Shalt say. Would God it were evening!" 

Shakspeare, in the speech of Antony over Cesar's body, 
has offered some excellent exemplifications of this rule. 

7. Comparison is one powerful means of exciting or 
heightening any emotion ; namely, by presenting a 
parallel between. the case in hand and some o^her 
that is calculated to call forth such emotions ; taking 
care, of course, to represent the present case as 
stronger than the one it is compared with, and sach 
as ought to affect us more powerfully. 

Men feel naturally more indignant at a slight affront 
offered to themselves, or those closely connected with 
them, than at the most grievous wrong done to a stranger ; 
if, therefore, you would excite their utmost indignation in 
such a case, it must be by comparing it with a parallel case 
that concerns themselves ; L e., by leading them to con- 
aider how they would feel were such and such an injury 
done to themselves. ;^ 

And, on the other hand, if yoi( would lead them tQ a just 
sense of their own faults,. it must be by leading them to 
contemplate like faults in others ; of wluch the celebrated 
parable of Nathan, addressed to David, afibrds an admira 
Ue instance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONCI4U8ION OF A-D18C0UKn. ' 

1. It must vary with the strain of the preceding? dis- 
' course. Sometimes it consists of the pathetic part. Some- 
times, when the discourse has been etit\re\j argume&tative, 
it is fit to conclade with summing up the arguments, placing 
them in onie view, and leaving the impression of them, ftitl 
and strong, on the mind of the audience. 

2. The conclusion should not be too abrupt ; nor, on the 
other hand, so long as to excite the hearer's impatience, 
aAer he has been led to expect an end. / 

a. The great rule of a conclusion, and what nature ob- 
viously suggests, is, to place that last on which we chooae 
that the strength of our cause should rest. 



CHAPTER X. 

6BMEBAL RULES AND HIltT8 TO DIBKGT OUR RBA8OlfIir0. 

[From Watt's Logic] 

1. Accustom yourself to clear and distinct ideas^ to 
evident propositions, to convincing arguments. 

Converse much with those friends, and those books, 
and those parts of learning where you meet with the 
greatest clearness of thought and force of i:easoning. 

The habit of conceiving clearly, of judging justly, 
and of reasoning well, is to be learned only by effort 
and practice^ It should be commenced in early life. 

3. Enlarge your general acquaintance with things daily ^ 
. in' order to attain a rich furniture of topics^ whereby those 
propositions which occur may he either proved or disproved; 
hfU especiaUy meditate and inquire, with great diligence 
and exactness, into the nature, properties, tiircumstances, 
and relations of the particular subject about which you 
. judge or argue» 

Consider its causes,, effects, adjuncts) oppositiss, 
signs, &€., so far as is needful to your present pur- 
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pose; exteBd your views, as far as possible, to every 
thing that has a connection with the subject. 

3. In your invest^ationsiahktys keep the pr:eci9e paint 
of the present' question in your ey4. Add nothing to it 
while you are arguing, nor omit any part of it. Keep 
the precise matter of inquiry as simple as may be, 
disengaged from other ideas. 

4. In ahoosing .arguments to prove tiny pointy dltpays 
take such as carry ike greenest evidence with thenu Cace 
less about the number than the weight of your argu- 
ments. 

Yet tfiere are many cases in which the growuig 
number of probable arguments increases tiie degree of 
probability, and gives satisfactory coafiroiation to the 
truth which is sought or advocated. 

5. Prove your conclusion {as far as poBsible) by sonte 
propasitions that are in themselves more plain and evident 
than the conclusion; or^ at least t such as are more known 
to the person whom you wouid convince. 

6. Neither impose uponyourselves, nor allow yourselves 
to be imposed upon by others^ by mistaking a mere illus- 
^mikm/er a caneinemg argument,, 

A too great defer<3nce paid to similitudes^ and an 
utter rejection of them, seem to be two extremes, 
and ought to be avoided. ^ 

y* In your whoU course of reasoning, keep your mind 
4fK^ the mifids of others sincerely intent oh the pursuit of 
ttuthf and follow sound argument wheresoever it 
leads you. Let not party spirit, nor any paseion or 
prejudice, stop or turn aside the current of your rea- 
soning; in quest of true knowledge. 

Maintain a true regard, therefore, to the arguments 
and objections on both sides of a question ; consider, 
compare, and balance them well befbre you determine 
for one side. 

When we espouse opinions through theinlhience 
merely of fear, hope, honor, credit, interest, or aay 
other prejudice, and then $eek arguments only to sup- 
port those opinions, we have neither done oiir duty to 
©Jd nor to ourselves. 

The power of res^soning was given by our Miker 
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for this very eod, to fwrsue tirtuh ; .and we abuse oae 
of his richest gifts if we basely yield it up, to be led 
astray by any of the meaner powers of nature, or the 

Eerishing interests of this life. Reasoning itself, if 
onestly obeyed, will lead us to receive .the. divine 
revelation of the Gospel, where it is duly proposed, 
and thi&will show us the path of life everlasting. 



CHAPTER XL 

■ULSS OF METHOD pX THE PUaSUlT OA, GOBCMUNIOATION 
OF KNOWLKDOB. 

[From Watts's liOgic] 

Rule I. It must be safe or secure from error* 

To this end, observe these four directions. 

(1.) Use great care in laying the foandation of yonr dis- 
eourse, or your scheme of thoughts upon any subject. 

Those propositions which are to jstand as first principles, 

, and 00 which the whole argument depends, must be viewed 

4m all sides with the utmost accuracy, lest an error, being 

admitted there, should diffuse itself over the whole subject. 

(2.) It is advisable not only to adopt as fundamental 
propositions those which are evident and true, but to ren- 
der them familiar to the mind, by dwelling upon them before 
you preoeed farther. 

This will enable you to draw consequences from them 
with more freedom, with greater variety, and with brighter 
evidenqe than if you have bat a slight and hasty view of 
them. 

(3.) As you proceed in the argument, see that your 
ground be made firm at every step. 

See that every link of your chain of reasoning be strong 
and good. 

(4.) Draw up all your propositions and arguments with 
^ much caution, and express your ideas with such a just 
limitation, as may preclude or anticipate any objections. 
If, however, such cautious limitations should render the 
ideas too much complicated, or the sense obscure, then it 
is better to keep the argument more simple and easy to be 
understood, and afterward mention the objections dis- 
EeS 
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tinctly m their ftkll sfrengtli, and giro a distmot answer to 
them. 

RuLK II. Let your method be plain and easy, so that 
your hearers or readers, as well as yourself, may run 
through it without embarrassment, and may take a 
clear and comprehensive view of the whole scheme. 

In order to this : 

(L) Begin always with those things that are best known 
and mdst obvious, so that the mind may have no difficulty 
or fatigue, and proceed by regular and easy steps to things 
that are more difficult. 

(2.) Growd not too many thoughts into one sentence or 
paragraph beyond the capacity of your readers or hearers. 
For the same reason, avoid, too many subdivisions. 

, RuLB III. Let your method be distinet, and without 
the perplexing miSLture of things th&t ought to be kept 
seiparate. ' ^ ' 

RutB IT. The method of treating a subject should 
be full, so that nothing liiay' be wanting; nothing 
which is necessary or proper should be' omitted. 

Let your exfkruUunUf your eTntmeratim of parts or proip- 
etties, your divisions, your iUustrations, your narrative of 
circumstances, and your distributions of things, be so accu- 
rate that no needful idea or part be left out. 

Th?s fttll^ss of method does not require that every thing 
should be said which ean be said upon any subject ; but 
you should say every thing which is necessary to the design 
in view, and which has a proper and direct tendency to this 
end ; always proportioning tlie amount of your matter and 
the fullness of your discourse to your great design, to the 
length of your time, to the convenience, delight, and profit 
of your hearers. 

RuLB V. As your method must be full without d^ 
ekncyy so it must be briefs or uiikout superfiuily. 

The following are tome of the redundaimes that are to 69 
atoided : 

(1.) All needless repetitions of the same thing in dUB^nt 
parts of the discourse. 

(2.) A tedious proHxity in one part to the neglect or too 
rapid disposal of, perhaps, more important parts. 
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(a) The maltiplying of ex^cstms iwiiere Ibefe ia no 

difficdlty, or darkness, or daager of mistake. . 

(4.) The practice of proving those things which Aeed no 
proof. 

(5.) The mention and. refuting of objections that are so 
evidently fake as to need no refutation^ and such as Do 
man in sober earnest would offer. 

' RuL< VI. Let jotiv method he approptiate to the sub- 
ject in hand, to your present i^es^n, and to 1)elb capaci- 
ties and tastes of your hearers or read#jrs. 

RoLB VIL The parts of a discourse should b^ well con 
nee/e</. For this purpose^ 

(1.) Keep your main end and design ever in view, and 
let all the parts of your discourse have a perceptible ten- 
dency toward it. 

(2.) Let the mutual ration and dependency of the parts 
be such — so just and evident, thai every part n»ty natarally 
lead on to the next, witiiout material tntemiptions inter- 
vening. 

(3.) Hender yourself familii^ with the best forms of 
transition from one part of a discottrse to another, and pr^- 
tioe them as occasion offers. 



CHAPTER XIL 

MVSCTS OF DR. JOHBTSON^S STYLE OP WRrTIKO. 
[Supplementary to Part tk, Sec. v.] 
The works of the celebmled Dr. SmnQel Ji^nson bai« esetted, 
and still exert so commaBding ap ioflueoce on the style of modem 
composition, that the author can not close his vomme ivithoot 
subjoining a few lines, to caution those who study it against too 
cioS9 an unitation of Johnson's peculiar style. They are takeii 
from MactmUfs Eeview of Boswell's Life-f» Johnsfn. 

JoiufsoKr, as Mr. Burke most justly obserred, ap- 
pears far greater in Boswell's bonks thau in his ontro. 
His conversation appears to have been quite eqml to 
liie writings in maiter. and far superior to thetai in 
maDser. When he talked^ he ck>thed his wit and his 
^eiiie in foicible md natural flKpMtesioos. As aocdK 
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tt8 he took his pen in hand to write for the public, his 
style became systematically vicioits. All his books 
are written in a learned language ; in a language which 
nobody hears from his mother or his nurse ; in a lan- 
guage in which nobody ever quarrels, or drives bar- 
gains, or makes love ; iaa language in which nobody 
ever thinks. 

It is clear that Johnson himself did not think in the 
dialect in which he wrote. The expressions whidi 
came first to his tongue were simple, energetic, and 
picturesque. When, he wrote for publication, he did 
h|s sentences out of English into Johnsonese. His 
letters from the Hebrides to Mrs. Thrale are the ori- 
ginal of that work, of which the Journey to the Hebrides 
18 the translation ; and it is amusing to compare the 
two versions. '*When we were taken up stairs/' 
says he in one of his lettiers, ** a dirty fellow bounced 
out of the bed on which one of us was to lie.'* This 
incident is recorded in the Journey as follows : " Out 
of prie of the beds on which we were to repose, started 
up, at our entrance, a man U$ck as a cyclops from 
the forge." 

Sometimes Johnson translated aloud. ** The Re- 
hearsal," he said, very unjustly, " has not wit enough 
to keep it sweet ;" then, after a pause, *Vit has not 
vitality enough to present it from putrefaction." 

The characteristic faults of his style are so familiar, 
and have been so often burlesqued, that it is almost 
superfluous to point them out. 

It is well known that he made much less use than 
any other eminent writer of those strong, plain words, 
Anglo-Saxon or Norman Trench, of which the roots 
lie in the inmost depths of our language; and that he 
felt a vicious partiality for terma which, long aftet 
our own speecn had been fixed, were borrowed from 
the Oreek and Latin, and which, therefore, even 
when lawfully naturalized, must be considered as bom 
aliens, not entitled to rank with the king's English. 

His constant praqtice of padding out a sentence 
with useless epithets', till it became as stiff as the bust 
4>f an exquisite ; liia mitithetical forms of expressioiL 
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constsCntly employed eveii where there is no opposi- 
tion in the ideas expressed ; his big word^ wasted on 
little things ; his harsh inversions, so widely different 
from those graceful and easy inversions which give 
variety, spirit, and sweetness to the expression of our 
great old writers; all these peculiarities have been 
imitated by his admirers, and parodied by his assail- 
ants, till the public has become sick of the subject. 

Goldsmi^ said to him very wittily and very justly, 
<* If you were to write a fable about little fishes, doc- 
tor, you would make the little iishes talk like whales." 
No man, surely, ever had so little talent for persona- 
tion as Johnson. Whether he wrote in the character 
of a disappointed legacy hunter or ^ empty town 
fop, of a crazy virtuoso or a flippant coquette,, he 
wrote in the same pompous and unbending style. 
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COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND SCHOOLS, 

PU]BU8HSD BY 

RASPER ic BBOl-HERS, NEW TORE. 

liddell and Scott's GreekrEnglish Lex- 
icon. Based on the German Work of Passow. With 
Additioas, &c., by HiiNRy Drislbr, under the Super- 
vision of Professor Anthon. Royal 8to, Sheep extrt^ 
$5 00. 

Liddell and SoQtt's School Greek Lexi- 
con ; being an Abridgment of the Above, by the Au- 
thors, with the Addition of a Second Part, viz. En- 
glish-Greek. (In press.) 

Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 

Containing an Account of the principal Proper Names 
mentioned in Ancient Authors, together with an Ac- 
count of the Coins, Weights, and Measures of the 
Ancients, with Tabular Values of the same. Royal 
8vo, Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

Antiquities. First American Edition, corrected and 
enlarged, and containing aliso numerous Articles rela- 
tive to the Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology of the 
Ancients, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. Illustrated 
by a large number of Engravings. Royal 8vo, Sheep 
extra, $4 00. 

Smith's School Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties. Abridged from the larger Dictionary. With 
Corrections and Improvement8,'by C. Anthon, LL.D. 
' Illustrated with numerous EngraviDgs. 12mo« half 
Sheep, 90 cents. 
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Anthon's Xenophoji's Memorabilia of 

Socralea. With Sngriab Notes, pritiQaliiv^ explana- 
tory, itie Protegolnena of Kdbner, Wi^feffB* Life of 
Socrates, &c. 12mo, Sbieep extra, $1 00. 

Authon's Aiatabasi^ of Xeh^phoib 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Map 
arranged according tathe latest and best Authorities, 
and a Plan cf the Battto of Ciupasi^. ian^, S|ieep 
extra, $1 23. 

Anthon's Germania a^d Agricola of 

Tacitds. With EngHdh Notes, erkieS and explana* 
tory, the Prolegomena of Bottiebet and a Geognapb- 
ical Index. 12oao, Sheep extras 7d eenta. 

Anthon's Cicero De Senectute, D© Apii- 

citia, Paradoxa/and SomniiuQ Soiniofiis, and the Life 
of A ttieus by Cornelius Nepos. With English Notes, 
erjtioal and explanatory. I2m6, Sheep exiira, 75 
cents. 

Anthon's Select Orations of Cicero. 

With Eogliat NoUs, critioal and explaoatorf, ana 
Historic Geographieal, and Legal {nd^xaa. With 
a Pvcti^it. 12010, Slieep extr^, 9ii PP. 

Aniihon's Zunypt's Latin Grammar. 

^ From the Ninth Edition of the Original, aidai^ed ip the 
Use of English Students, by L. Schmit?, Ph. p. Cor 
reoted and eiiiaig9d by C. An^mom, liL.B. 1Siim)» 
Sheep extra, 75 cen^. 

Anthbn's Zumpt's' School Latin . Gram- 
mar. Translaied and adapted to the High School of 
Edinburgh, by L. Schmitz, Ph.D. Corrected and en 
hirged by C. Anthon. 12mo, Sheep extra, 50 cepts 

Aattion'e Sallust's History of the Jwgwr 

thine War, aod of the Conspiracy of Catiline, with 
an English (!lommentary, and Geographical and llis- 
loricaL index^. New Editioo, corrected and eAtei;g- 
ed. With a Portrait. 12mO, Sheep c^t/^ 7]S. pants. 
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Anthon's Anotenfc Geography. 

A System of Aadenl and Mediffival Geography. 8vo. 

Fihdlay's Classical Atlas, 

To illustrate Ancient Geography i comprised in 25 
Maps, showing the various Divisions of the World as 
knoWD to the Ancients. With an Index of the An- 
. cient and Modern Namea. The Mape are beautifully 
Colored, and the Index is remarkably full and com- 
plete. 8vo,half bounds $3 75. 

Anthon's System of Greek Prosody and . 

Meter, together ^th the Choral Scannkg of the.Pro^ 
metheus v inctus of ^scbylus, a(nd (Edipna Tyrannus 
of Sophocles ; also, Remarks on the In^do^Germasic 
Analogies. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 oeota. 

inthon's Greek Reader. 

. PrjnQ^iaUy from th6 Oerman of Jacob«i Withliii-/ 
glifih Notes, criticaland explanatory, a Metrical In- 
dex to Homer and Anacreon, and a copioas Lexicon. 
12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

•Uittion's Homer's Hiad. 

The first Six Books of, Homer^s Iliad, to which are 
appended English Notes, critical and explanatory, a 
Metrical Index, and Homeric Glossary. 12mo, 
eheep extra, $1 25. 

Aiithon's Works of Horace. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory. New 
, Edition, with Corrections and Improvements. I2mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Anthon's Grammar, of the Greek Lan- 
guage. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's New Greek Grammar. 

From the German of Kilbner,^ Matthi«, Btittmami, - 
Rest, and Thiersch ; to which are appended, Remarks 
on the PronaneiaUen: of the Greek Language, aftd 
vChmnological Tables explaasitocy of the saone. 
ISaiQy Sheep extra, 75 cents. . 
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Published by Harper 8f Brafhers. 5 
Anthofn's Introduction to Latin Prose 

Gompofiition. Latin Grammar, Part II. A complete 
Course of Exercises, illastraiive of all the important 
Principles of Latin Syntax ISmo, Sheep elctra, 75 
cents. 

Anthon's Latin Prosody and Meter. 

From the best Authorities, Ancient and Modern. 
12mo, Sheep extra» 75 cents* 

Anthon's Key to Latin Prose Composi- 
tion. I2mo, half Sheep, 50 cents. 

The Englishman's Greek Concordance 

of the New Testament : being ah Attempt at a verb- 
al Connection between the Greek and the English 
Texts: including a Concordance to the Proper 
Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and English- 
Greek. 8vo^ Muslin, $4 50 ; Sheep extra, $5 00. 

Lewis's Platonic Theology. 

Plato against the Atheists ; or, the Tenth Book of the 
Dialogue on Laws, with critical Notes and extended 
Dissertations on some of the main Points of the Pla- 
tonic Philosophy and Theology, especially as com- 
pared with the Holy Scriptures. 12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 

Spencer's Greek New Testament. 

With English Notes, critical, philological, and exe- 
getical Indexes, &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25 ; iSheep 
extrsj $1 40. 

Gieselef s Compendium of Ecclesiastic- 
al History. From the Fourth Edinburgh Edition, Re- 
vised and Amended.. Translated^ from the German 
by Samitsl Datidsoit, LL.D. 8vo7 

Butler's Analogy of Religiony 

Natural and Revealed, to the Constitntion and 
GouFse of Nature. To which are added two brief 
Dinertations : of Personal Identity— *of the Nattire of 
Virtna With a Preface by Bishop Hautax. 18mo, 
halfBottiid,87ioeiitt. 
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Heart's Analyeis of (tetter's Analolfy 

of BeligiOD, NaUifal and Rdvealed, to the ODostitu- 
• U^B «ttd Course of N«tare, with Notes. Also^ Graa- 
ford's ^estioDS for £za«uiiatton» Bevisbd and 
Adapted to the U[se of Schools. By Cbakles £. 
Wept, 18mo, Muslin, 40 cents. 

Moidiemi's EcclesiastiGal History, 

Ancient and Modern^ in "which the Rise, Progress, 
and Variation of Church Power are donsidered in 
their Connection with the State of Learning and Phi- 
lo8(9by, and the Political History of Earope during 
that Period. Traoslated, with Notes, ^., by Arch- 
ibald Maclaine, D.D. a new Edition* continued to 
1826, by Charles Coote, LL.B. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep 
extra, i^bO. 

Seonpson- s Beauties of the BiHe : 

Steteeted from the Old and New Testaments, with 
various Remarks and Dissertations. 18mo, Mimlhi, 
6Q cents. 

M^Clintook and Grooks's First Book in 

Latin. Containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vo- 
cabularies on the Method of constant Imitation and 
Repetition. With Summaries of Etymology and 
Syntax. 12tiio, She/Bp ^stra, 75 ceits. 

M^Gliiltoek and ero<>ks*s Second Book 

in Latin. Being a sufficient Latin Reader, in Ex- 
tracts from Csesar and Cicero, with Notes and AiU 
-To^bbkiry. ieoio/ Sheep eiftra. <rn prcpss.) 

JI*Clinto6k and Cropks's 'Introduction 

to Writing Latin. Gontaifiing a full$yiKtax,'dn the 
Basis of Kiihner, wilh Loci Memoriales selected fvom 
Cicero, aild oopious^ExBrcittes fdr Imiitatioa Afld^R^ 

'H-CUiitodk aad OrobksWPraotioanntro- 

rdudion 4tf Latin Style. > Prinoipiilijr^ tranolM^ from 
Grysar's " Theorie des latcitnobto Stile^" 
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MK^Iintook and Crooks's First Book iir 

Greek. Containing a full View of the Forms of 
Words, with Vocabnlaries and copious Exercises, on 
the Method of constant Imitatioii and Repetition. 
12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

M^Clintock and Crooks's Second Book 

in Greek. Containing a Syntax, with Reading Les- 
sons in Prose; Prosody and Reading Lessons in 
Verse. Forming a Sufficient Greek Reader, with 
Notes and copious Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra. 
(In press) 

Hackle/s Treatise on AJgebra. 

Containing the latest Improvements. 8to, Sheep ex- 
tra, SI 60. 

Hackley's School Algebra. 

Contaming the latest Improvements. • 6vo, Moslin, 
75 cents. 

Ha<5kley's Elementary Course of Geom- 
etry. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Clark's Elements of Algebra. 

Embracing, also, the Theory and Application of Log- 
arithms : together with an Appendix, containing In- 
finite Series, the general Theoiy of Equations, 6tc. 
8vo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Loomis's Treatise on Algebra. 

8vo, Sheep extra. $1 00. 

Loomis's Elements of Geometry and 

Conic Sections. 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Loomis's Elements of Plane and Spher- 
ical Trigonometry, Ipdth their Applications to Men- 
suration, Surveying, and Navigation. To which is 
added a Aill Series of Tables of Logarithms of Num- 
bers, and of Sines and Tangents for every Ten Sec- 
onds of the Quadrant. With other useful Tables. 
8yo, Sheep extra, $1 60. 
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Loomis's Tables of Lo^iithins of !NuJni- 

bers, and of Sines and Tangents for every Ten Sec- 
onds of the Qaadrant. With other useful Tables. 
8fo, Sheep extra, 81 00. 

Parker's Aids to English Compositioii. 

13010, MosHn, 80 cents ; llbeep extra, 80 eenu. 

Parker's Geographical Questions. 

Adapted for the Use of J^orse^s or most other Maps. 
18mo, Muslin, 25( eento. 

Parker's Outlines of General History. 

In the •F>(irin Qf Queitien and Aotf^^r. ISmo, Sh»^ 
extra, 81 00. 

Renwick's First Principles of Chemistry. 

With Questions. Engravings. '18mo,'half Sheeji, 
76 cents. 

Renwick's Science of Mechanics applied 

to Practical Purposes. Engravings. 18mo, half 
•Roan, 90 cents. 

Renwick's First Principles of Natim& 

Philosophy. With Questions. Engravings. ISmo, 
bif Roan, 75 cents. 

Kane's Elements of Chemistry: 

Including the nidst recent Discoveries, and AppUdt- 
tions of the Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, and 
to the Arts. Edited by ^F. W. Drapb*, M.D. With 
about 9i0 Woodcuts, ^o, Muslin, 1^00; Siic<^ 
extras S3 S6. 

Ddraper's Text-bocdt of Chemistry. 

With nearly 800 Dkistrations. Idmo, Sheep extra, 
75 cents. 

Draper's Text-hook of Natural Philoso- 
phy. With nearly '400 Illustrations. 18mo, Sheep 
extra, 76 cents. 
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I^bli$k€dby Ba^r Sf Brothers. 9 ^ 
Draper's Ohdilura.1 Organizatioii of 

Plants. With an Appendix, contatoiDg several Mem- 
oirs on Capillary Attraction, Electricity, and tbe 
Chiemiea! Action of Ligtit. With EngraTings. '4to, 
Muslin, <i3 50. 

Smith-s Blemeiitarjr Treatise on Me- 

chanics. Embracing the Theory of Statics and Dy- 
namics, and its Application to Solids and Fluids. 
With lUustrations. 8to, Muslin, 81 50 ; Sheep ex- 
tra. HI 75. 

Boucharlat's Elementary Treatise on 

Mechanics. , Translated flrom the French, with Ad- 
ditions and Emendations, by Professor E. H. Cour- 
TENAT. With Plates. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 i5. 

Bigelow's Useful Arts, 

^Considered in cohnection with the Applications of 
' Scierice. With numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, 
Mufilhi, $1 50. 

Boyd's E(^le6tio Motel Philosophy: 

Prepared for Literary Institutions and general Use. 
Idmo, Muslin, 75 cents ; Sheep extra, 87^ cents. 

Boyd's Elements of Rhetoric and Liter- 
ary Criticism. With practical Exercises and Exadi- 
ples. Also, a succinct History of the English Lan- 
guage, and of British and Am^can Literature, from 
the earliest to the present Times. 18mo, half Bound, 
50 cents. 

Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

Revised Edition. 12mo, Muslin, 91 25. 

Upham's Elements of Mental Philoso- 

phy. Embracing the two Departments of the Intel- 
lect and the Sensibilities. 2 vols. 12tno, Sheep extra, 
92 50. 

Upham's Mental Philosophy, Abridged. 

12mo, Sheep extra, 81 2i6. 
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10 Works for CoUeges, Schools^ SfC.^ 
Upham's Treatise on the Will. 

ISmo, Sheep extra, f 1 86. . 

Upham's Imperfect and Disordered 

Mental Action. 18mo, MasUn, 45 cents. 

Abercromhie's Treatise on the Intellect- 
ual Powers, ^nd the Inyeatigation of Tratb. ISmo. 
Muslin, 45 cents ; half Bound, 50 cents. 

Abercromhie's Philosophy of the Moral 

Feelings. With Questions. ISmo, Muslin, 40 cents ; 
half Bound, 50 cento. 

Markham's (Mrs.) History of France, 

From the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar to the 
Reign of Louis Philippe.. Prepared for the Use of 
Schools by the Addition of a Map, Notes, and Ques- 
tions, «nd a Supplementary Chapter, bringing down 
the History to the present Time, by Jacob Abbott. 
With Engravings. 12mo, half Bound, Si 25. 

Hale's History of the United States, 

From their first Settlement as Colonies to the close 
of the Administration, of Mr. Madison in 1817. % 
vols. 18mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

B-obertson's History of the Discovery of 

America. With an Account of the Author's Life and 
Writings. With Questions for the Examination of 
. Students, by John Frost, A.M. With Engravings. 
8vo, Sheep iextra, 91 75. 

Robertson's History of America, Abridg- 
ed. With an Aecount of the Author*s Life and Writ - 
ings, by Duoald Stewart. l8mo. Muslin, 45 cents. 

Robertson's History of Charles V,, 

With a View of the Progress of Society in Europe, 
to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. With 
Questions for the Examination of Students, by John 
Frost, A.M. With Engravings. 8vo, Sheep extra, 
• SI 76. 
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Tytler's tJudTeisal' Histoty, 

From the Oi^eatlOD of tbe World to the Decease of 
<leorge III.^ 18d0. 8 vols. 18mo, Miiriin, $2 70. 

'Robertson's Charles V., Abridged. 

18mo, MtMOin, 45 oents. 

Schmitz's History of Rome, 

Froto the earliest Times' to the Death of Gommoidiis, 
> A.D. 198. With Questions. ISmo, Muslin, 76 oents. 

Plautus's The Captives. 

With English Notes, &c., by John Pbotopit, D.D. 
18mo, Paper, 87^ cents. 

Muller's History of the World, 

From the earliest Period to 1788. Compared throngh- 
out wiih the Original, revised, corrected, and illus- 
trated by a Notice of the Life and Writings of the Au- 
thor, by Albxander E vbbitt. 4 vols. 12mo» Muslin, 
•8 00. 

Hallam's Constitutional History of En- 
gland, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 
of George IX. 6vo, Sheep extra, $2 25. . 

Goldsmith's History of Greece, Abridg- 
ed. Edited by the Author of « American Popular 
LeeMms. 18mo, half Sheep, 45 cents. 

Goldsmith's History of Rome, Abridged. 

Edited by bANiiT W.'HitiiiftSBT. 18mo,' half 'SUdep, 
'46cents. 

Michelet's Elements of Modem History. 

Translated from* the Frehch; With ftn Ihtrodftctfon, 
^ffotes, 6to., by Rev.' Dr.= PdTiPBB. IBmo, Muslin, 45 

!Rl>bins's (Miss) ^al^s ^fiNnb Amerii^ 

Hbteyy. WlUiBngiteviiilis. 8 v^As.' I8too, Muslin, 
$1 00. 
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Beck's Botany of tfaa United States, 

North of Tirginia ; comprising Bescriptioiw of die 
Flowering and Fern-like Plants hitherto foand in 
those States, arranged according to the Natnrai Sys- 
tem. With a Synopsis of the Oenera according to 
the Linnaean System, a Sketch of the Rudiments of 
Botany, &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25 ; Sheep, $1 50. 

Mill's Logic, RatiocinatLve and Induct- 
ive. Being a connected View of the Principles of 
< Evideuce and Methods of Scientific Investigation. 
8vo> Muslin, $2 00. 

RiDssell's Juvenile Speaker. 

Comprising Elementary Rules and Exercises in Dec- 
lamation, with a Selection of Pieces for Practice. 
ISmo, Muslin, 80 cents ; half Bound, 70 cents. 

Harper's Nev^r York Class-book. 

Comprising Outlines of the Geography and History 
of New York ; Biographical Notices of eminent Indi- 
viduals ; Sketches of Scenery and Natural History ; 
Accounts of Public InstitutionSr ^. By Willuk 
RvssiLL. 12mo, half Sheep, 81 25. 

Harper's Map of the United States and 

Canada, showing the Canals, Rail-roads, and princi- 
pal Stage Roates. By Samuel Briisk^ A.M. Col- 
ored in various Styles and mounted on Rollers. Price 
from $2 00 to $2 60. 

Morse's North American Atlas. 

Containing d6 Folio Maps in Colors, forming a oom- 
' plete Atlas of this Continent. Half Roan, $3 75. 

Morse's School Geography. 

Illustrated by more than 50 Cerographic Maps* and 
. numerous Engravings on Wood. 4to, 50 cents. 

Salkeld's Broman and Grecian Antiqui- 
ties, including a Sketch of Ancient Mythology. VtTith 
Maps, &c. ISmo, Muslin, 37i cents. 
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Published by Horpet 8f Brothers. 13 
Salkeld's First Book in Spanish ; 

Or, a praetical Introduction to the Study of the Span< 
ish Languai^e. Adapted to every Class of Learners, 
oontainiog full Instructions in Pronunciation, a Qram- 
mar, Reading Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 12mo, 
Muslin, 91 00 ; Sheep extra, $1 25. 

DuflF's NOTth American Accountaait. 

Embracing Single and Double Entry Book-keeping; 
practically Adapted to the Inland and Maritime Com* 
merce of the United States. 8to, half Bound, School 
Edition, 75 cents ; Mercantile Edition, $1 50. 

Bennet's American System of Book- 
keeping. Adapted to the Commerce of the United 
States in its Domestic and Foreign Relations. To 
which are added Forms of the most approved auxili- 
ary Books, with a Chart, exhibiting at one View the 

• final Balance of the Ledger. 8vo, half Bound, $1 50. 

Edwards's Book-keeper's Atlas. 

4to, half Roan, 92 00. 

Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas 
of the Sublime and Beautiful. With an introductory 
Discourse concerning Taste. Edited by A. Mills. 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Alison on the Nature and Principles of 

Taste. With Corrections and Improyements, by 
Abraham Mills. ISmo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Potter's Political Economy. 

Its Objects, Uses, and Principles ; considered with- 
reference to the Condition of the American People* 
With a Summary for the Use of Students. 18mo, 
half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Potter's Science Applied to the Arts^ &c. 

The Principles of Science applied to the Domestic and 
Mechanic Arts, and to Manufactures and Agriculture. 
With lUustratiTe Cuts. lSmo» Moalin, 75 cents. 
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Potter's jQjBiid^bookfot Refaders and StUr 

dents, intended to assist private Individuals, Associa- 
tions, School Districts, &c., in the Selection of useful 
and interesting Works for Reading and Investigoition 
18fl|o, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Maury's Principles of Eloquence. 

With an Introduction, by Rev. Dr. Pottib. 18ino, 
Mufllin, 46 oento ; half Bound, 60 cents. 

Lfeber's Essays on Property and Labor, 

' As connected with Natural Law and the Constitution 
of Society. Edited by Rev. Dr: Pottbr. 18mo, 
Muslin, 46 cents. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

mth illustrative Notes, dec., by Lord Beovohaic and 
Sir C. Bell, and preliminary Observations and Notes, 
by Alonzo Potter, D.D, With Engravings. 8 vols. , 
18mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

A new Edition, from large Type, edited by D.. £ 
BABti^BTT. Copiously IlluBtrated^ and a Life and 
Portrait of the Author. 2 vols. 12mo, Miudin, $1 60. 

Htenry's Epitome of the History of Phi- 
losophy. Being the Work adopted by the University 
of France for Instinction in the Colleges and High . 
Schools. Translated, with Additions, and a Continue - 
ation of* the History, by C. S. Hsnby, D.D. S tqIs. 
18mo, Muslin, or in 1 vol., half Bound, 90 eents. 

Schmucker's Psychology ; 

Or, Elements of a new System of Mental Philosophy^ 
«on the Basis of Consoiouspess and Commofi'Seose. 
isnoo, Muslin, 31 00. 

Griscom's Auimal Mechanism 

And. Physiolbgy. Being a plain and ftuniliar Exposi 
tion of the Structure and Functions of the Human 
System. WkhEagraviiigB. ISno, Muslin, 4ficeillB,- 
halfSheeir,50.ceDtau 
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